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73 Million Dollars in 37 Week:! 


Ordinary Life Insurance Issued. 


The New Low Cost Policy 


The Prudential 


is the Greatest Triumph in Life Insurance! 


This is the Policy the People Wart! 


After eight months of unparalleled success, read what our Enthusiastic Field managers say, 
These are selected from hundreds of letters. 


‘*The new Policy sells and it satisfies."’ —James Perry, New York, City. 
**Best Policy on the market.”’ —Frank C. Mann, Boston. 


“The ‘oye Be Agent is to-day invincible, 
and is envied y representatives of all —s 
companies."’ —R. J. Mix, New York City. Annual Co>i 

ae “my business for first quarter of 1908 was Whole Life PF licy 

0 per cent better than same period 1907,"’—/. /. Skinner, Atlanta, Ga. Per $1,00 

**‘New Policy a strong card. In competitive ‘ 
cases have written every one against the Age 20 = $! 
entire field. —B. H. Timberlake, Minneapolis, Minn. Age 25+ 10.77 

**| have never lost an application in honest Age 30- 19.08 
competition."’ — W. P. Corbett, Jacksonville, Fla. nih 

“This office is 50 per cent ahead of last year's Age 35 - va 10 
business for same period."’ —F. J. McGrath, Sioux City, Ia. Age 40= 2.09 

**New Policy very best. So much insurance Age 45= 31.47 


for so much money is a business Proposi- - 
tion. [ly business nearly doubled.’ —H. R. Bryarly, Winchester, Va. Age 50= 3..83 


**It is easy to sell in competition,” —C.B Wilson, Knoxville, Tenn. Age 55 = 45,98 


**Policy appeals to smart merchant. He buys ena: v 
itashe would merchandise, knowing set 
cost from the start.’ —Louts Wirth, Cincinnati, O. 


“Our record for first two months of 1908 
exceeds first six months of 1907.’ —L, C. Newman, Providence, R. I. 











This is the Very Best Policy for the Man Witha 
Life Insurance, and for the Man Who Needs Mor 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN POLICY TODAY. 
State age, nearest birthday, and occupation. Write Dep. 16 


- em |The Prudential 
a Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New sey: 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Off 
President. NEWARK, 























SMART SET ADVERTISER 








The only way you 
can hear the 
great singers 
when you 

want 





The New York 
opera season 
choses in the 
Spring. The? 
London season 
inthe fall. 
The Victor season 
never closes—Caruso, 
Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, 
Melba, Plancon, Schumann- Heink, Scotti, 
ice Tetrazzini and other reat artists 
ays in your music-room. 


cto} 
“2. Victor dealer will gladly play grand opera or any other a, 
Victaig: music you want to hear 


Viétor Talking Machine Co., , Camden, N. J.,u.s.a. 


+4 “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 








To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


ictor records for each month are for sale on the 28th of the preceding month—the Simultaneous 
ighout America. 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


Summary of Contents for May, 1908. 


Artists and Beauty 


Being eight colored photographs of types of © 
beauty with the Opinions of Emineht Painters, y 


Reminiscences add Reflections of Sir Joha Hate 


the Actor./ Written with a force and style that 
compels the imtegest of the reader in every line. 


My African J oarney. Il—Around Mount Kenya. 


By the Rt. Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill, M. P. 


A second instalment of a very entertain- 
ing account of his journey through Africa. 


‘‘Salthaven,’’ by W. W. Jacobs 


Pure, unadulterated, consistent humor. 














Envoys of Agriculture 


Telling of one sphere of the work done by our Department of Agri- 
culture in providing for new and valuable specimens of vegetation 
for cultivation by our farmers, in all parts of the United States. 


Puzzles From Games 
To those interested in puzzles this will prove a most interesting 
article. The puzzles are all distinctly original and of great interest. 








Four Complete Stories 
of surpassing interest; full of action and adventure :— 








IN THE DAYS OF THE OLD REGIME............. By C. C. Andrews 
JOHN ADAMS’ LOVE AFPFAIR..............0000--0005 By E. Price Bell 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MANAHAKI................ --By J. Vincent 
EE EN 6 0h 08. es cvccedeseresececeiccscce raekueceons By W. B. Maxwell 















THE HOUSE OF ARDEN. By E. Nesbit. 
OBESITY AND GENIUS. FROM AN OLD SCRAP BOOK. 






A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 





CURIOSITIES. 














Price 15 Cents. 120 Pages. Subscription $1.50 a Year. 
of all newsdealers and 
83 & 85 DUANE ST., 


The International News Company, New "youn cry. 





















SMART SET AVDERTISER 


SIX HANDSOME VOLUMES 
Masterpieces of French Literature 


—AND— 


Putnam’s And The Reader 


FOR TWELVE MONTHS 


ALL FOR $2.00 DOWN 


It is in France that the short story has reached its highest development and 
that it has been chosen for the most significant expressions of men of genius. 
The six authors whose shorter works are fouffd in ‘‘The Masterpieces of French 
Literature’ stand foremost among the writers who have made the short story 


of more than passing interest. 


: MAUPASSANT 

Everything that Maupassantwrote ts interesting. 
He is known to readers in every land as a supreme 
master of short plots which seize one in a vice- 
like grip, and must be read at a single sitting. 
He ts easily first among the popular story-tellers. 
The Horla ane Piece of String 
Little Soldier oonlight 
A Coward The Necklace 
Vain Beauty Tallow-Ball 

DAUDET 

Daudet in his brief stories possesses an abun- 
dance of satisfying charm. is “‘Letters from 
My Mull,” and “Monday Tales,”’ bid fair to 
become a possession forever, not merely for 
France but jor the world. 
The Beaucaire Diligence; Master Cornille’s 
Secret; The Goat of Monsieur Seguin; The 
Pope’s Mule; The Curé of Cucugnan; The Man 
with the Golden Brain; The Child Spy, and 
twelve other stories. | 


’ 
‘ MERIMEE 

The stories here presented are a selection from 
that brilliant series which shines like a constellation 
in French literature of the last century, blazoning 
the name of Mérimée. Each one has been tested 
and judged by successive generations of readers 
and critics. 


Carmen; The Taking of the Redoubt; Mateo 
Falcone; The Venus of Ille. 


The books are 83¢x534 inches in size. 


BALZAC 


Balzac's short stories are masterpieces of their 
kind, with characteristics and a significance not 
always possessed by their author's long novels. 


The Unknown Masterpiece; A Seashore 
Drama; An Episode under The Terror; La 
Grande Bretéche; The Conscript; A Passion in 
the Desert. 


GAUTIER 


In Gautier's fiction the art of the story-teller is 
displayed to perfection. He always introduces 
into his tales some subtle element of the exquisite 
and of the rare, while retaining the strongest nar- 


rative interest. 


The Fleece of Gold; Arria Marcella; The Dead 
Leman; The Nest of Nightingales, and ten 
poems, 


FLAUBERT 


The three short stories contained in the present 
volume are, as Mr. George Saintsbury says, 
“very perfect examples of all the styles which 
have made Flaubert famous.” 


A Simple Heart; The Legend of St. 
Julian the Hospitaller; Herodias. 


They are excellently 


printed on high grade a from large clear [type, and bound 


in dark blue ribbed sil 


contains a photogravure portrait of the author. 


have gilt to 

PUTNA 
of general interest. Clever 
illustrations, brilliant caricature, 


‘readable’ magazine in America. 


ly, 25 cents a number, $3 a year. 
SPECIAL OFFER: or $2 


PUTNAM’ 


s. 
M’S & THE READER is primarily a magazine 


fiction abounds—sprightly 
careful criticism, the 
chronicle of art, music and the drama, make it the most 
Published month- 


down 
a month for six months (a total of $8), we will 
send a complete set of the books together with 
& THE READER for one year. 


cloth, stamped in gold. Each volume 


The books 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

27 & 29 W. 23d St. 

NEW YORK CITY 
Enclosed find $2.00. 
Please send me,express- 
age prepaid, The Master- 
piecesof French Literature 

in 6 volumes and enter my 
name for Putnam’s And The 
Reader for one year, I agree to 
pay further $1 a month for six 
months in payment for the books 
and magazine, volumes to be your 
property until fully paid for. 


and $1 


Or if you prefer, we will accept $7 Cash with 
Order in full payment. We pay expressage. 


GUARANTEE: 


in 5 days at our expense and we 
will refund your money. 


If you find the 
books in any way inferior to your ex- 
pectations, you may return them with- 


City & State 
IF YOU PREFER TO PAY CASH SEND $7.00 WITH ORDER. 
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BARGAINS 


If you want to purchase a 
new automobile, we can sell 
you one at 30to 50¢ reduc- 
tion. If you would rather 
have asecond hand automo- 
bile, we can save you 30 to 
Being the largest dealers in 
the world in new and second hand 
automobiles, we receive first call from manufacturers 
and individuals wishing to realize quickly. 


NEW 
AUTOMOBILES 
SECOND HAND 


We have all makes constantly on hand, American 
and foreign, and every automobile we sell we guarantee. 
Buy of us and save money on tires, apparel and sup- 
plies. Send for latest price list of new and second hand 
automobiles and our new supply catalog nug#b@ra37. It 


will save you money. , 


TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE CO. 


1599-1601 Broadway, New York City 
1332 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lil. 


REDUCE 
THE FLESH 


By using 
Dr. Jeanne Walter's 


Medicated Rubber 


Undergarments 
For both Women and Men 

A simple, harmless and effect- 
ual method of reducing your flesh 
exactly where desired. 

Endorsed by medical authori- 
ties. Worn with comfort. 


Write for Booklet S. 
DR. JEANNE WALTER 
(Patentee) 
Alpine Building 
55 W. 33d St., New York 


Agencies in large cities. 




















L 


ROW BOATS, CANOES, HUNTING BOATS | 


The Largest Plant of Our Kind in the World. 


Stock carried for prompt delivery at our stores, 
1626 Broadway, New York; 182 Milk St., Boston; 182 Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J.; 


1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago; 321 First Ave., South Seattle. 
SEND 4 CENTS FOR CATALOG NO. 2 TO 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., BOX T, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


| 





Club Cocktails 


as 


A Bottled-Delight 
A correctly proportioned cocktail is 

a drink as rare as it is delightful 
CLUBCOCKTAILSare perfect cocktail, 
—an expert blend of fine old liquors, 
measure-mixed to exact proportion. Np 
chance-mixed cocktail ever made can 
duplicate their even, exquisite flavor, 


7 kinds. At all good dealers. Man- 
hattan (whiskey base) and Martini 
(gin base) are universal favorites 


GF HeublernEBro 


HARTFORD NEW YORK 








A WATERSON 


FOUNTAIN PEN mI) 


From Factory to Consumer 


Why should YOU not earn the profit « 
the jobber and jeweler? 

Why pay $1.50 to $3.00, w! 
offering a handsome 


WATERSON FOUNTAIN PEN 
Postpaid for 50c. 


Colorada indestructible pen poin 
somely finished vulcanized rub! 
Same type of feed as best $3.( 


pen. 


Hand- 
r stock. 
fountain 
1 last for 
ns and 


In regular sizes and w 
years. Complete with 
fillér. Warranted satisfactory 
way or money cheerfully refund 


direct 
n every 


only 


CONE 


money order, coin or 2c. stamp 


WATERSON FOUNTAIN PEN 


Sales Dept. 


312 Society for Savings Bldg,  - 
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New London, 


CONNECTICUT, 


THE SOUND = ¢ 








A rare Combination of Seashore and 
Country. Yachting Headquarters, 
Summer Anchorage N. A. Squadron 
U.S. N. Always Cool, Sea Bathing. 
No Mosquitos, Fishing, Motor Boats, 
Garage. No cares of housekeeping 
ina Cottage. Privacy of home. Re- 


duced rates to meet the times. 


WRITE 


WM. H. HAGER, Proprietor 
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You Can Have a Perfect Figure 


No Matter How Slender or Undeveloped You May Be 


If you will wear a Nature’s Rival Air Form Corset Waist. we guarantee it will give you a 
perfect, symmetrical figure with all the graceful lines with which Nature endows the perfect 
woman. Nothing like this waist has ever been used before. Thousands have been sold and 
are being worn today. Not a single garment has ever been returned to us as unsatisfactory 
even though we sell them on thirty days’ free trial as explained below. 





NATURE'S RIVAL fini fist 


Gogect Waist 
is neither a corset nor a harness. It weighs 
only 4 ounces and it may be worn under or over 
the corset or without it. In warm weather it is 
a real blessing as it is so light, airy and com- 
fortable and so much tter any co 
ever worn. Itis simple. ors a to any 
figure, and adapts i itself instantl iy any move- 
ment or position of the wont you are 
walking, riding, golfing, tennis or 
croquet, swimming or resiining: = out the 
holiow places, it gives a full, Steet ly rounded 
a, = and or dressmaker could a detect 
of your perfeet figure, even when 
} your ne 


A 6 
NATURE'S RIVAL 22565" 
consists of a nicely made fitted waist, enclosing 
anair ae of very thin pliant rubber whi: 1, in- 
flat ou wish, fills evenly over the firure, 
Hollows disa me phe = curves round out the out. 

ect model. The poement is lightly 





f users tes tity. 
Brice m7 nar § yi--- ahs air sack #2.50, 
Extra waist, —a ~ sack, 61, 00. Add 10 cents 
extra for p 


DAYS FREE TRIAL 








SENT ON THIRTY 





WE WILL SEND A NATURE'S RIVAL AIR FORM CORSET WAIST to you on thirty 


days Ly trial under the oe conditions: Give us your waist 
Measure over corset and natural measure over vest or chemise, enclose a post office money 
order, express m order or bank aralt for 82.60, the price of the w and postace and packing, 
and the very day letter reaches us we will fill’ your order. When the waist reaches you, wear it 
for full thirty days, and if atthe end of that time you are not delighted with it, if you do not say 
that you would not dress without it even if it cost double our price, return "the garment to us 
and we will cheerfully refund the $2.60 you sent us. We couldn’t make a fairer offer, could wet 


WE GUARANTEE NATURE'S RIVAL AIR FORM CORSET WAIST wil! cive pustesd satisfaction to any woman; we 

guarantee it will givea full, well rounded bosom to any woman, or we will refund the purchase 
price, We have customers who have worn this garment for two years, and who say that the air sack is today apparently as good as 
new. As the waist wears out new ones may be purchased for only #1.00 each, so that Nature’s Rival Air Form Corset Waist not 
only gives a perfect figure, but it will do so for an indefinite time and is therefore most inexpensive. Send us your order today and 
take advantage of our liberal 30 days free trial offer under our guarantee of satisfaction or your money back. Or, if you wint to 
know more about Nature's Rival, send a postal card or letter and say, “Send me your free booklet,” and the handsomely illustrated 
booklet with all our offers and prices on the different styles will be sent you by return mail free, postpaid. Address all orders to 


NATURE’S RIVAL COMPANY, 951 TACOMA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















When a Woman Looks Well—She FEELS Well 


Isn’t that just as true as anything can be? And did you ever see a pale woman that looked 
well? Don’t you know lots and lots of women who would be really pretty if they only had a 
touch of color in their cheeks? Then too, even the healthiest woman has her “off’’ days. 
Nothing seriously wrong, but just spiritless and pale. And how often it happens that you 
feel that way just when you want to look particularly well. Of course, rouge is the last resort, 
but lots of women won't use it at all, because although it may pass inspection at night, is 
there a woman living who can’t detect it instantly in daylight? 


GIRLHOOD BLOOM 


is a natural color; in fact, it is the only natural color in the world. Jt absolutely defies dete 
tion even in the brighte st sunlight. It will not fade nor rub off. You can, if you wish, wash 
your “ace in cold water without affecting it, but it is removed instantly by the application of 
soap and water. It will give the palest cheeks the delicate, rosy hue of youth. No matter 
how tired or fagged out you may be, GIRLHOOD BLOOM will keep you looking as fresh and 
radiant as a flower. 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS—We absolutely guarantee that Girlhood B 
will not injure in any way the finest or most delicate skin. In fact, it is really benefici Its soothing and 
ative effects on chapped skin or pimples is actually marvelous, It isa perfect preparation for tinting the 1 
as it polishes beautifully and is more permanent than most rouges sold for that purpose exclusively. 
Read What the Great Physician, Dr. M. W. Moran, Says 
jens ss certify that I have examined “Girlhood Bloom” and find it absolutely non-injurious t 
Moran, New York, 


Sign this Coupon NOW! 


Just cari your name and address on this coupon, 
L off and mail it to us with 25 cents in 





C- 


A Great Actress Writes: 

Without doubt “Girlhood Bloom” is the most ! 
tiful as well as the most natural coloring for the ¢ 
and lips ever seen. sian preparations ar¢ 
uisite, but “Girlhood Bloom” I heartily en 
Don’t put it off, sign the coupon right now Sbove them all. MARY HampPr: 

while you have this paper 5 m your } pand. Terms to Agents 
Aftet you have used G ts everywhere to 
once you will wonder sorpen you ever 7} 

along without it forsolong. It’ 
what every woman needs. Only 
a quarter for comfort and satis. 
faction such as you have never 
known. Youcan't afford to 
be without it. 


oie Tor Serms. 
GIRLHOOD BLOOM COMPANY 


mk. 
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AGAIN 


THE ISOTTA FRASCHINI 


WINS. 
THE BRIARCLIFF TROPHY 


Added to Its 


SAVANNAH AND VENICE VICTORIES. 
The Briarcliff Race Score Tells the Tale. 


(From N. Y. Zimes, April 25, 1908.) 


Elapsed 

Car and Driver. 1. 3. 4. 5. 6. q Time. 
Isotta, Strang... haaunmiatee 39:42 | 39:18 38:39 | 38:38 | 40:24; 38.43 226 5:14:13 1- 
Fiat; Cedrino .. —_ sone 45:01 < 40:09 44:44 | 39.35 | 37:29| 37.16 |; 3-5 | 5:21.05 2- 
Stearns, Vaughn... Se - 9.4: 43:56 | 41:50 | 38:51 38:52 5 | 5:28:29 
a : 2: 43 11 | 40:36 | 40.36 | 39:25 51.29 2-5 | 5:39:15 2-! 
Bianchi, Sartori oes M4 | 44:29) 47:05 | 44:31 | 42.17 | 55 259 3-5 | 5:53:45 2+! 
Simplex, Seymour .,............. 31 | 40:04 51:48 | 39:56 | 39-16 2 gue 
Stearns, Leland aulee ieee 42-01 | 41:24 49-49 | 39:14 | 45:06 
Isotta, Poole........... : 44:54 | 41.03] 40.59 41:51 | 39:49 
Isotta, Harding ‘ 5 51:31 | 43:14 41.48 | 47:09 | 42:46 
Stearns, Oldfield... . ‘ 3:47) 41.39) 41:15] 59:57 | 43:15 | 50-46 
Hol-Tan_ Hilliard... | 46 46-04 | 45:41 | 45:55 | 47:48 | 46:39 | 
Renault, Bloch .... ‘ 45:29 | 49:34 | 47:19 | 
Thomas, Roberts... .... nah 2.3 : 50: 49:07 | 47:20 | 45:23 
Renault, Pernin eneatiiek 9:38 9:2; 48 46:40 | 50.37 | 46:39 
Benz, Bergdoll.... : : 5: 5 38 52:20 | 44-27 | 45:20 | 
Lozier, Michener.. .... 3 | 42:14 | 47-49 | 
Panhard, Robertson . 335 | 48:56 
Simplex, Watson ‘ 
Allen-Kingston, De Palma... . 
Lozier, Mulford . 
Maja, Murphy... 
Fiat, Parker .... 
*Still running, tDitched. 





After listening to an animated discussion 
over the reous of the Sriacqs, Sveaey race 
iday the chairman o @ grie 
ae ee the Flat Tire Club delivered 
the following dictum yesterday concerning 
big road races: “In every race there are 
always three winners, the real winner, the 
moral winner and the near winner,” which 
brought to a full stop an argument as to 
whether or not Cedrino and_his Fiat could 
have overtaken and passed Strang and his 
Isotta-Fraschini if the contest had been ten 
rounds of the course instead of eight. 


e Automobiie 
8 ing 





8# Study the performances of the three Isotta Fraschinis. Note the positions they won, the fast laps 
made, and the cars they beat. 
In every road race of 1908 the Isotta Fraschinis gave a convincing demonstration of 


ENDURANCE. 


Louis Strang won Briarcliff Trophy race for stock cars, Westchester, N. Y., April 24, 1908, over most di 
course ever attempted in automobile racing, covering 259.2 miles in Sh. 14m. 13 1-5s., averaging 46.15 miles per 


RELIABILITY. 

Louis Strang won Savannah Cup for stock cars, March 19, 1908, negotiating 342 miles of tortuous road 
21m., 30s.an average of 50.7 miles per hour, beating his nearest competitor 23m. 7s. In this race the fast« 
was scored by Al Poole, who drove an Isotta Fraschini 17.1 miles at the rate of 61.94 miles per hour. 

SPEED. 

Trucco won Padova-Boloventa race, at Venice, April 5, 1908, averaging 76 miles per hour, finishing fou: 
utes ahead of Nazorro’s Fiat and also beating two carseach of the following makes: Rianchi, Zust, Rapid, $ 
and Junior. Minoia, also driving an Isotta Fraschini, was second, averaging 75 miles an hour. Trucco’s av 
is a world's record for so low a powered car as the Isotta Fraschini he drove, which was but a 45-h, p. ch 


THE ISOTTA IMPORT CO. sree fon sec 











HORS-D’CEUVRES 


By Austin Adams 


I 


CCASIONAL peeps into the nar- 
O row strip of mirror between the 
windows left no room for doubt; 
she was slowly but surely being re- 
duced to total ruin. Even before the 
only other woman—a timid little wid- 
ow in depressingly fresh weeds and 
with dark rings around her red eyes— 
had got off at El Nido, leaving her 
alone with that horrid little yellow 
Mexican manikin, Miss Mettleby had 
begun to feel the insidious advance of 
general degeneration. All day the 
Pullman had been a gehenna of hot 
dust, not ordinary heat nor common-or- 
garden dust, but the sort of heat that 
wilts the soul, and the bitter, biting 
powdered alkali that percolates through 
one’s moral fiber and clogs with the 
grit of despair the bearings of self- 
respect and good taste, be they never 
so well lubricated with the oil of 
conceit. 

The morning had been bad enough, 
but after the widow had left the train, 
thereby depriving Miss Mettleby of the 
immense assurance which one woman’s 
presence affords another, matters grew 
desperately worse. The line wound for 
hours through a canyon filled with 
dead, superheated air, dry, thick with 
pulverized death—everything in the 
blighted valley seemed to have died, 
even the river that must once have 
gouged out the zigzag channel filled 
with polished round stones—and what 
glimpses of sky could be got above the 
jagged and sunbaked cliffs showed 
heavy and hot and crushing as though 
heaven was no longer a thing of light 
and distance, but a terrible menace of 

June, 1908—1 


metal about to fall. And that horrid 
little yellow manikin! The widow had 
scarcely. gone when he deliberately 
moved into the forward seat in his 
compartment, whence he could stare 
at the tall American girl who had thrice 
tefused to notice general observations 
he had made about the heat, the scen- 
ery, and the insufferably slow time the 
train was making. 

He seemed a gentleman and the stare 
which he bestowed upon Miss Mettleby 
was one of embarrassing admiration. 
That was the worst of it, she felt, for 
the smirking little gallant had not en- 
tered the car until long after the heat 
and the dust and that feeling of final 
woe had done their fatalest; therefore 
she knew that his adoring glances were 
those of a gay deceiver. But the mir- 
ror did not lie; it was not Latin-Ameri- 
can. She was a wreck! The very 
few but very real freckles on the bridge 
of her rather aristocratic nose glowed 
assertively through successive strata 
of dust, cinders, and violet talcum; she 
could feel the prickly grit sifting down 
through the fluffy collapse which had 
been a Countess Potocka pompadour 
in the early morning, to dissolve at last 
and trickle down her flaming neck in 
the little rivulets flowing cpontaneously 
from her temples and behind her tiny 
pink ears; and—now that it was too 
late—she regretted not having listened 
to Jessie and Aunt Ella. Jess had 
strongly advised her to wear her écru 
taffeta shirt-waist; and Aunt Ella had 
called her a little goose for starting on 
any such crazy expedition. Always 
bound to have her own way, Miss Met- 
tleby had worn her sole Parisian im- 
portation—an open-work yoke, cooi, 
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very chic, and modestly revealing her 
superb neck and shoulders; but through 
the open-work she could now both see 
and feel the aforesaid rivulets tracing 
their sticky and mussy way across un- 
get-at-able expanses of itchy shoulders 
and parboiled bosom. And as for 
the crazy expedition—every instant 
brought its craziness into higher light. 

As the train—three hours late in 
leaving Los Angeles—had continued to 
lose time between all the stations and 
could not possibly reach Boca del Toro 
before sundown, which should have 
been reached at one o’clock, Miss Met- 
tleby had plenty of time in which to re- 
flect. Reflection was not a favorite 
pastime with Miss Mettleby. Until 
that telegram, six weeks ago, had an- 
nounced cataclysm, and poor old Jess 
and she had suddenly found them- 
selves in the unthinkable position of 
having to ‘“‘do something,” Madge 
Mettleby had had but to wish a thing, 
to have all the necessary wheels of ac- 
complishment begin to revolve de- 
lightfully at her bidding. Of course 
old Mr. Hardcastle, their former guard- 
ian and present attorney, had to be 
“‘consulted,” as he put it, but such 
consultation was invariably had after 
a step had been not only decided upon, 
but taken. 

Apart, therefore, from the disturb- 
ing nature of her present reflections, 
the very fact that she had to think, to 
meditate, to try to forecast the (now 
sternly practical) future, and that a 
heart-breaking day shut up in a suffo- 
cating car simply forced her to do it 
now, drove her nearly wild. For the 
first time since the telegram, she began 
to realize something of the meaning of 
the staggering change which had come 
into her life; for the first time since she 
sent off that harum-scarum letter—at 
the time a mere hysterical fling in- 
dulged in just to relieve the pressure 
and to save Jessie’s very life—she be- 
gan to wonder if, after all, Aunt Ella 
had not been right, and the whole thing 
a ridiculous fiasco with possibly sinister 
depths lying beneath. 

The whole thing was, of course, pre- 
posterously funny; but since the bishop 


himself had assured Aunt Ella that the 
Estobals of the great ‘‘Todos Santos” 
rancheria, a domain big enough to 
make a very respectable European 
principality, were the creme de la creme 
of the genuine old Spanish Californians, 
and Sefior Juan Pedro Estobal’s letters 
were models of elegant and delicate 
epistolary correspondence, there really 
could be nothing to fear—except, of 
course, the new sensation of finding one- 
self a girl who has to “‘do something.” 
Still, were there not millions of girls 
who had to ‘“‘do something”? And if 
one has to do something, surely noth- 
ing could be pleasanter than ‘‘to 
just be a mother,” as Juan Pedro had 
repeatedly put it, to a “‘little angel who, 
by the way, is far more American than 
Spanish, since, thank God! she inherits 
her poor dear mother’s, rather than her 
father’s qualities.” 

Fishing in her bag for the sadly 
overworked powder-puff, Madge spied 
the little packet of models of ele- 
gant and delicate correspondence, and 
with a sense of still redder cheeks she 
took the letters out. Tucked under 
the rubber band was the fateful clipping 
from the Los Angeles paper, in which, 
in stilted old-world phrases, Seficr 
Estobal advertised for a governess. 
The sight of the clipping sent Madge 
off into the deepest depths of reflection 
and lugubrious reminiscence. How it 
all came back to her!—the telegram, 
Jessie’s collapse, Aunt Ella’s explosion, 
and Madge’s own grim effort to save the 
day by snatthing up her hat and sing- 
ing out to the two weeping wretches 
that she would go into Los Angeles and 
get “‘something to do”—or they need 
never speak to her again! The Esto- 
bal ‘‘ad” had caught her eye, and the 
history of the last month was the re- 
sult. 

Letting the bundle of letters lie un- 
heeded on her lap, Madge suffered her 
mind to run back every step in the un- 
folding fate which had brought her to 
her present state of melodramatic ab- 
surdity. Not longer ago than last 
Autumn—and it was only early Feb- 
ruary now—she and Jess, under the 
wing of Aunt Ella, had taken one of 
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the loveliest villas in Pasadena for the 
Winter, glad to escape at least one of 
those killingly delightful seasons in 
New York, although, at first, it was a 
bit hard to read about the Horse Show 
and then the Opera and then the Freddy 
Lispenards’ ball and then the Gladys 
Pell-Earl of Dunborough wedding, three 
thousand miles away. Then the tele- 
gram! Then Mr. Hardcastle’s tenderly 
expressed but simply crushing letter, 
stating that the Amsterdam Trust Com- 
pany had gone under, and that for 
an indefinite time, instead of receiving 
their monthly cheque for a thousand 
dollars apiece, she and Jess would re- 
ceive nothing! 

The bolt had flattened Jess out into 
utter helplessness bordering upon nerv- 
ous ruin, and dear old peppery Aunt 
Ella flew off the handle and was for 
having Mr. Hardcastle arrested by 
long-distance wire. But Madge—until 
today she had not quite realized at 
what cost—Madge had thrown herself 
on the couch, pummeled the sofa pil- 
lows, ordered tea, thumped the “ Pil- 
grims’ Chorus” on the piano, defied 
all the demons of poverty, and rushed 
of, laughing uproariously, to Los 
Angeles, “to find something to do.” 
When she answered the unique Estobal 
advertisement she thought no farther 
than that waiting for the impossible 
reply might serve to fill up the gruesome 
first few days in the shabby-genteel 
boarding-house to which they had re- 
treated with their fourteen trunks, 
Jess’s blue-ribbon Persian cat, Aunt 
Ella’s feelings of revenge, and the 
eleven hundred and odd dollars which, 
between them, they found theystill had. 
But when Sefior Juan Pedro Estobal’s 
letter arrived Madge succumbed to her 
inborn craving for new experiences, and 
—here she was! 

She slipped off the rubber band and 
began to look over those matchless 
letters. As she read one after another 
she felt as though she had patronized 
a matrimonial bureau and was now on 
her way to meet the “rich widower, 
torty, total abstainer, dark eyes and 
hair, lonely, affectionate,” who desired 
to make the acquaintance of young 


lady of twenty-two, blond, kind to chil- 
dren and pets; references exchanged, 
also photos. 

She had not actually sent her photo- 
graph, but Juan Pedro had sent his— 
a really handsome man with big sad 
Andalusian eyes, too!—and as the cor- 
respondence developed he had gradu- 
ally revealed the sweet, sad story of his 
life, particularly the last few chapters of 
it since his wife’s death. Madge, too, 
had yielded to the subtle influence of 
his amazingly frank letters, and in her 
later replies she indulged Juan Pedro's 
curiosity—to say nothing of her own 
taste for nibbling at the wee small bit 
of forbidden fruit—by adroitly casting 
over her perfectly discreet epistles a 
pervasive atmosphere of dove-colored 
romance. And Juan Pedro proved 
that comic opera is true to life, by an- 
swering (always by return post) in 
terms of quickly developing interest, 
not to say affection. “What Miss 
Mettleby has deigned to tell me of 
herself,” he wrote in his last letter, 
“‘and, still more, the fragrance of the 
noble character of which I can now 
read between the lines, fills me with 
devout gratitude that my poor little 
*Loupe is notdoomed to remain mother- 
less, nor I myself to eat out my heart 
here in lonely watching over her.” 

“Talk about evidence in a breach of 
promise suit! Just fancy Mr. Hard- 
castle reading this to the jury and ° 
glaring at Juan Pedro over his specta- 
cles!” cried Madge, tossing the letter 
over to Aunt Ella. 

““Scandalous!”’ remarked Aunt Ella; 
but all three laughed long and loud just 
the same; the thickening plot alone 
made those first weeks in the boarding- 
house endurable. It was all excruciat- 
ingly funny. 

That was all very well so long as the 
plot was being worked out through 
correspondence only, but as the hours 
of the terrible journey dragged along 
Madge began to realize the possibly 
impossible situation in which she might 
find herself atitsend. And she further 
realized that she could not even count 
upon a woman’s main reliance—making 
a good impression at the start. No; 
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she was sticky, dusty, hot, mad, ill 
at ease, anything but her usual per- 
fectly groomed and perfectly self- 
possessed self. She went so far as 
to ask the conductor when the first 
train north would pass the next 
station; and he had told her, ‘“To- 
morrow morning at four o’clock!” 
All was lost. 

The sun had dropped behind the high 
loma hemming in the valley on the west 
when the porter came and announced 
that they would reach Boca del Toro 
in ten minutes. She flew into the 
dressing-room and did what was possi- 
ble to restore the ruin, and found her 
traps already being stowed in the vesti- 
bule when she emerged. The train 
stopped then moved ahead again. 
They had stopped, the porter said, 
to drop her trunks on the little 
platform—there was no station— 
and when they stopped again the 
Pullman had reached the platform. 
Miss Mettleby descended the steps, 
now in the last stages of uneasiness; 
the porter set down her suit-case 
and Gladstone; closed his palm over 
the dollar she gave him; and swung 
himself up on the steps as the train 
moved slowly on. 

Madge looked about her. The desert 
stretched indefinitely to the eastward; 
westward the hills had melted down into 
a sierra of red-brown mounds; and nota 
house was visible anywhere. The train 
glided by her and just as the observa- 
tion car passed her she saw the little 
Mexican gesticulating wildly, evidently 
in high debate with the conductor, 
and the next moment the vestibule 
door was opened, two or three pieces of 
hand luggage were flung out, and then 
the manikin, at great risk of breaking 
himself, hopped down upon the plat- 
form. Madge started. All sorts of 
horrid fears swam through her mind. 
In a frantic determination not to be 
left alone in this God-forsaken place 
with the loathsome creature she waved 
to the conductor to stop the train, but 
he merely lifted his cap, and presently 
only a cloud of dust showed where the 
last car had disappeared around the 
curve. 


II 


PANAMA hat in hand and the tiny 
tips of patent-leather shoes mincing 
under his wide, flapping white duck 
trousers, the manikin approached Miss 
Mettleby, who stood, shoulders set 
square and veil drawn well down over 
her face, a monument of resourceful 
Innocence, at the extreme end of the 
platform. 

“Eef ze yong lady would permeet 
one stranger to honor heemself by offer- 
ing hees assistance—?” 

The monument of Innocence gave 
no sign, except to show her resourceful- 
ness by declining the deal and thereby 
throwing the blushing stranger into 
considerable confusion and a mild per- 
spiration. 

“Pardon me—Sefior Dominguez y 
Aguirra, madame—but I haf haird ze 
yong lady spicking to ze conductor how 
far eet ees to ze rancheria of my good 
friend, Meester Estobal—so I am know 
zat ze yong lady expect Meester Esto- 
bal to meet hair, and—wmira/ no wan 
ess come for meet ze yong lady.” 

“T'll walk!” announced Miss Mettle- 
by, her falling inflection and air of 
aloofness calculated to impress him 
with the fact that the interview was at 
an end. 

“Walk?” gasped the manikin. 
“Walk?” His voice died into a whis- 
per of agonized solicitude. 

“Why, yes—is it far?” asked Madge, 
beginning to appreciate both that the 
absurd little dear was absurd and that 
he had got off the train—goodness 
alone knew how far from his own des- 
tination—just to offer her his protec- 
tion. Too funny for anything, but 
still rather appealing, don’t you know. 

“Eet ees t’ree leagues—ten miles— 
lawnlee—weelderness—wizout wan peo- 
ples on ze road—yes, farzer as ten 
miles to “Todos Santos’—and ze night 
comes!” He held up his hands in a 
gesture of sympathetic despair and 
looked so thoroughly unhappy that 
Madge almost felt happy again. If he 
had not been such a ridiculous little 
dried-up jumping-jack she might have 
found herself wishing that all men 
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were a bit more chivalrous, even as 
these Latin-Americans. 

“Gracious! Ten miles? Whatever 
shall 1 do? There’s some mistake, of 
course, for surely Sefior Estobal could 
not expect me to walk all of—”’ 

“Naw, naw, naw!” broke in the 
manikin, his zeal for the honor of a fel- 
low-Latin overcoming his natural dis- 
inclination to interrupt. ‘‘Surelee zair 
ees wan beeg mistake—for when you 
make acquaintance wiz Meester Esto- 
bal you weel discover heem a shentle- 
man, very!” 

“Certainly—of course—all a mistake 
—but the question is: What’s to be 
done now?”’ Dusk was fast deepening 
under the foothills and Miss Mettleby’s 
tone grew serious. 

“Zair ees awnlee wan zing—I weel 
walk myself to “Todos Santos’!”” He 
threw out his little chest and the soul of 
the Cid gleamed in his eyes. . “I have 
ze strong foots, very. In less as four 
hours comes back Meester Estobal fas’, 
fas’, fas’, in z’automobile, ah!” 

“Oh, but that’s too good of you!” 
cried Madge, unable to resist glancing 
down at his cute little legs and won- 
dering if he weighed ninety pounds or 
only eighty-five. He was standing 
with his arms folded and some sudden 
problem was wrinkling his brow. 

“But I forget,” he said presently; 
“eef I gaw away, ze yong lady ees leff 
wizout ze protection of my arm; and 
eef I stay wiz ze yong lady, comes not 
Meester Estobal in z’automobile! 
Dios! for wings for ze fly away quicklee 
like wan bird, eh?”’ 

“No, you must go! Go! Go— 
please!”” cried Madge, striding toward 
him with a tragic air. There was 
something about Sefior Dominguez y 
Aguirra which made her feel that she 
was playing leading lady to his intrepid 
hero. And anyhow, unless he went, it 
meant a night of it under the unpity- 
ing stars. 

“Gaw?” he exclaimed. ““Gaw? But 
eet I gaw, who weel protect you?”’ 

“I am strong and can defend my- 
self!” retorted Miss Mettleby, trying 
not to laugh in his tortured little face. 

“Naw, I can not think of leaving so 


yong, so beautiful, so—so— Hark! 
Deed you not hear some sounds?”’ 

They stopped breathing and listened. 
Yes, to the eastward and apparently 
just over the ridge of tawny-colored 
sand covered with sagebrush, there 
was certainly an automobile chugging 
painfully as if in distress. The noise 
ceased, then began again. In a few 
seconds it stopped again, then began 
once more. This time it continued un- 
til the big bottle-green tonneau crept 
painfully over the top of the ridge and 
came to a final dead stop. 

“Zank God!” cried Sefior Domin- 
guez y Aguirra when Madge pointed 
triumphantly toward the car, ‘‘eet ees 
Meester Estobal heemself!’’ 

So saying the manikin hopped off 
the platform and toddled away to meet 
Estobal. That gentleman seemed im- 
mensely surprised on beholding the 
Mexican running toward him, but if 
there was any displeasure connected 
with the unexpected arrival Juan 
Pedro Estobal carefully concealed ‘it. 
In fact, he appeared to be overjoyed, 
for he sprang from the seat and Madge 
watched them as the two men em- 
braced each other and stood patting 
one another’s backs. After a brief in- 
terchange of Spanish compliments, 
Madge surmised from their gestures, 
they began a critical examination of 
the refractory machine. Sefior Do- 
minguez kept poking his little bamboo 
cane at one bearing and crank and 
wheel after another, only to have Sefior 
Estobal shake his head. The trouble 
was not there; whatever ailed the 
machine, it was no trifling ailment to be 
thus lightly diagnosed; the malady 
was deep-seated, constitutional, prob- 
ably fatal. Finally, they gave up try- 
ing to guess which one of the ten thou- 
sand possible troubles might be the real 
one in this case, and walked gravely 
toward the station, speaking in low 
tones. 

Before they reached her Madge had 
an opportunity to make a first sketchy 
estimate of her knight of those un- 
thinkable letters, who was now her— 
her—a queer feeling ran through her as 
she realized it—who was now her em- 
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ployer. Sefior Estobal was considerably 
taller than the manikin, but his slender 
form seemed wasted almost to the point 
of being altogether spirit, and his 
sunken cheeks were sallow and livid. 
His shoulders stooped painfully and his 
whole bearing was that of a man whom 
some nameless burden of sorrow or re- 
morse or suffering had crushed long be- 
fore his time. In spite of the fresh 
stains—no doubt the result of his strug- 
gles with the machine—his carefully 
ironed white suit and spotless linen 
showed him to be a man of nice taste. 
Below his coat hung the fringed ends of 
a crimson sash which perfectly matched 
his loosely tied cravat and the fold of 
silk around his wide straw hat. As 
they came nearer, Madge saw that the 
photograph had not done justice to his 
eyes; they were magnificent, full of a 
great hunger or passion, but quite the 
saddest Madge had ever seen. | 

“If Miss Mettleby can believe me,” 
murmured Estobal after introducing 
himself and Sefior Dominguez with all 
the ceremony of a court presentation, 
“this most embarrassing delay—for 


which I shall never forgive myself—is 
due entirely to the fact that I wished to 
do myself the honor of coming in per- 


son to welcome her. You see, I have 
never attempted to run the automo- 
bile before and there appears to be 
something wrong with the machinery. 
Have you been waiting very long?” 
“Not ten minutes!” laughed Madge 
reassuringly. She would have waited 
hours for such a reception. His man- 
ners—well, she had never seen any- 
thing like them—and his accent was 
simply delicious. “And then, you 
know, Sefior Estobal, Sefior Dominguez 
went to all the trouble of leaving the 
train in order that I should not have to 
wait alone.” She beamed upon the 
manikin and the manikin shot a glance 
at her which meant, if it meant any- 
thing, that nothing could afford him as 
much pleasure as to die for her at a 
moment’s notice. Also he bowed so 
low that he almost lost his balance. 
“And now shall we go?” asked 
Madge innocently. ‘I’m crazy to see 
the hacienda, of which you wrote me 


such entrancing descriptions—and to 
kiss dear little “Loupe.” 

““ Yes—certainly—we must be think- 
ing about getting home,” stammered 
Estobal, looking mournfully over 
toward the stalled car; “‘but the diffi- 
culty is—how to do so.” 

All three looked at the machine 
which, buried axle-deep in the sand, 
seemed stolidly to defy them to do their 
worst. 

“Perhaps I can find out what the 
matter is,” said Miss Mettleby, “for 
you know, I have—I mean I used to 
have—a frunabout.” Followed by 
the two men she strode off in the direc- 
tion of the car; but when half-way there 
all three stopped. A man had sud- 
denly loomed above the ridge, riding 
a spirited horse and leading another 
As he drew rein beside the abandoned 
machine his big athletic figure showed 
clear-cut against the sapphire sky 
Madge jumped; visions of polo matches 
and other thrilling delights of the buried 
past came back to her. Even at twen- 
ty yards she could have sworn that the 
man on horseback was a—a—well, 
from God’s country and a gentleman. 
He seemed not to see them approaching 
him, but to give his exclusive attention 
to the machine, which, Madge thought, 
was not very nice of him. 

“Thorndyke!” sang out Sefior Esto- 
bal, clapping his thin hands in delight. 
“That fellow always appears at the 
proper moment! Thorndyke, permit me 
to present you to Miss Mettleby, of 
whom I have spoken to you.” 

Thorndyke swung himself easily 
from his horse and, in perfect form, 
murmured Miss Mettleby’s name. In 
rather disheartening contrast to Seiior 
Estobal’s effusive greeting, however, 
Mr. Thorndyke betrayed absolutely no 
pleasure or any other feeling upon meet- 
ing her. Still, Miss Mettleby could not 
help liking him; he stood before her the 
incarnation of the manhood to which 
she had been accustomed, rather blasé, 
undemonstrative, self-satisfied, but su- 
perbly balanced and, in every inch ol 
his full six feet, masterful. He wore 
khaki riding-breeches and tan puttees, 
and the sleeves of his twill shirt were 
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rolled up above the elbows. ‘Yachting 
at Bar Harbor, canoeing among the 
Thousand Islands, tennis and racquet— 
what did not those tough bare forearms 
remind her of? Then, too, life in the 
open had burned him brown, not jaun- 
dice nor Latin-American sissiness nor— 
yes, altogether Mr. Thorndyke was fit. 
Who was he, she wondered. However, 
he did not in the least seem to care to 
know who or what she was. 

“And I may ride?” asked Madge, 
patting the neck of the wiry led horse, 
after Mr. Thorndyke had explained that 
he had feared that something had gone 
wrong with the machine. “I ride to 
hounds at home, you know.” 

“But scarcely on a man’s saddle,” 
chuckled Thorndyke quietly, “and 
your tailor-made skirt would not ex- 
actly permit you to—”’ 

“No, Miss Mettleby must allow me 
to ask her to wait here until the carriage 
comes for her. Sefior Dominguez and 
I will ride off at once to fetch it,’’ inter- 
rupted Sefior Estobal, while Miss Mettle- 
by turned to look at the orange and gold 
afterglow. ‘‘In the meantime, Thorn- 
dyke, I leave you to watch over Miss 
Mettleby—and to see if you can deter- 
mine what it is that ailsthe automobile.” 

Madge felt a trickle of satisfaction 
course through her as she heard this 
arrangement—but she did think that 
Mr. Thorndyke might have at least ac- 
quiesced with better grace. As it was, 
he merely muttered something about 
being sure that he could put the ma- 
chine right. As the two cavaliers in 
white rode away, putting their steeds 
through a number of elaborate capers, 
each of the little men a perfect seat, 
Madge fell to regretting the fact that 
what little remained of knightly grace 
was the exclusive possession of races 
other than the Anglo-Saxon. To height- 
en this feeling Thorndyke began im- 
mediately to examine the machine, pay- 
ing not the slightest attention to her 
nor so much as noticing her when, in 
grumpy silence, she strolled back to the 
station. She pulled her suit-case to the 
edge of the platform and sat on it, send- 
ing only an occasional glance over at the 
big man who had evidently forgotten 


her very existence. With rapidly fall- 
ing spirits she waited and waited until, 
suddenly, she became aware that the 
automobile was whirring merrily to- 
ward her. Thorndyke jumped out and 
began to toss the luggage into the front 
seat, when he stopped and said in a per- 
fectly indifferent tone, ‘Perhaps you’d 
like to sit by me?” 

“Well, yes, rather than to be shut 
up behind,” answered Miss Mettleby 
quite as indifferently; and in profound 
silence that oddest of journeys was be- 
gun. Thorndyke attended strictly to 
business, and Madge fought the first 
feeling of being utterly ignored which 
had ever come into her petted and pam- 
pered life. 


III 


Nicut had fallen by this, but the full 
moon, a corn-colored placque hung 
against a Remington turquoise sky, was 
swimming up out of the haze and filling 
the desert with weird beauty. Gigan- 
tic cactus, looking like the ghosts of 
monsters, scurried past them as the big 
car hummed and hissed along. Grad- 
ually the wilderness mellowed into fer- 
tility and at a turn in the white road, 
on the brow of a little hill, the magnifi- 
cent valley of Todos Santos stretched 
out before them. As far as the eye could 
reach, the immense flat was crossed 
and criss-crossed by mile-long rows of 
fruit-trees, orange and lemon and fig 
and apricot and plum. Here and 
there lights blinked from the windows 
of squat, square, cream-gray houses 
under coronets of tall plumosa palms 
whose kingly fronds dozed lazily in the 
soft night breeze. It was almost as 
light as day, only the light was magic- 
ally lustrous and uncanny. 

“How perfectly enchanting!” cried 
Madge, breaking at once the silence and 
her resolution not to be the first to 
speak. “Do stop a second, please! 
Do youlive here?” she asked after a 
wondering moment. 

“Yes. Why?” He was so brusque, 
so matter-of-fact, so—so—so wanting in 
savoir faire, don’t you know? Yet 
Madge could not help feeling he was 
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the sort of man who does things. Sefior 
Estobal had said that Thorndyke al- 
ways showed up at the right moment— 
and oh, how delicious it was to hear the 
pure New York accent again! 

“T thought you must live here—you 
seem so indifferent to all this!”” Madge 
swept both her arms out as if to gather 
up allthe beauty. “‘Buttell me: What 
sort are Sefior Estobal and his aunt 
and his brother and everybody? You 
know, I suppose, -that I’ve come to be 
little ’Loupe’s governess, and as you’re 
a New Yorker I know that you know 
just what I want to know about them 
all.” 

He leaned forward to look at one of 
the lamps, which rattled badly, and it 
took him several minutes to tighten the 
bolt. He had apparently forgotten her 
question, if indeed he had heard it at 
all. Presently they were off again. 

“Do you like olives?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“‘Adore them!” laughed Miss Mettle- 
by, puzzled. ° 

“Then you'll like the Estobal out- 
fit,”’ he replied and seemed disposed to 
let the conversation drop right there; 
but Madge had no intention to drop it. 

“But why do you say that?” she 
asked. 

“Because,” answered Thorndyke in 
that quiet,even tone of his, ‘‘every one 
of the dozen courses at eleven-o’clock 
breakfast is soaked in olive oil; every 
dish at dinner is garnished with olives; 
and when every other crop on the 
ranch fails the only hope of the Estobal 
heart is—olives!” 

“Ah, now you’re joking—and I’m 
serious!” 

“Well, then, I'll put it differently,” 
went on Thorndyke, still purring softly 
and not at all entering into Miss 
Mettleby’s merriment, “‘and will say 
that Juan Pedro is as sour as an olive, 
Aunt Natica as dried-up, Poncho as 
tart, and little "Loupe—they wanted 
to baptize her Olivia, but the priest 
stood out for Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadeloupe—as wholesome as an olive, 
being half United States, you know. 
So, you see, if you can go olives you'll 
have no difficulty in swallowing the 


Estobals. You 
olives.” 

“I think you’re perfectly horrid! 
And you know perfectly well that you 
didn’t mean any such thing when you 
said what you did!” 

“Olives are an acquired taste, are 
they not?” asked Thorndyke after a 
little thought. ‘Well, that’s what | 
meant—honestly.” 

“That sounds more like the truth: 
but tell me: After one acquires the 
Estobal taste does one come tolike them 
as much as one does olives? Do you 
like these people? Trust me—and tell 
me.” 

** John Peter is a saint—who tries to 
run an automobile with the high clutch 
on and the emergency brake set; how’s 
that?” 

‘*Oh, was that what was the matter?” 
laughed Madge. 

“That and the John Peter way of not 
doing things,” replied Thorndyke, un- 
consciously falling into the very thought 
which was shaping itself in her mind. 

“I think I understand,” she mused. 
“As a garnish to society, you mean, 
Sefior Estobal is all very well, but 
olives should be followed by something 
more substantial. Isthatit?” 

“How old are you, anyway?” he 
asked abruptly, but retreated from the 
over-bold position by adding before 
she could reply: ‘‘One doesn’t look for 
philosophy from a girl of twenty—is it 
twenty-two or -three?”’ 

“‘Just between the two,” she an- 
swered, warming to him as he thawed 
perceptibly and grew human. “But 
does it require much philosophy, as 
you call it, to appreciate the fact 
that these delightful olives of society 
are but the—?” 

“The hors-d’euvres in life’s menu? 
Yes, it takes common sense to com- 
| st a properly balanced bill-of- 
are.”’ 

“Thanks!” laughed Madge, secretly 
apologizing for having thought him 
devoid of anything so genial as a com- 
pliment. ‘It’s so nice of you to credit 
me with common sense, you know. 
You really think I possess it, then?” 

“That remains to be seen,” he replied, 


say you adore 
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spoiling it all; and Miss Mettleby sat 
a little straighter and farther away 
from him, suffering him to relapse into 
the churlish silence which seemed to be 
his idea of how a man should treat a 
pretty woman as they skimmed along 
among intoxicating orange-blossoms 
under a tropic moon. He was clearly 
hopeless. 

“T haven’t told you about the others 
yet, have I?” asked Thorndyke after 
five depressing minutes. 

“T’ve forgotten,” answered Miss 
Mettleby, thinking to reduce him to a 
proper state of discomfort, but as a 
matter of fact affecting him in pre- 
cisely the opposite way, for some 
reason. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘are you 
quite sure that you’re not thirty-three, 
instead of twenty-three?”” He chuckled 
for some seconds before going on to say: 
“What a forcing-bed society is, is it 
not? Women fipen so fast in New 
York! You look an ingénue—and 
then proceed to prove that you are 
really that miracle of worldly cul- 
ture—a woman with common sense 
and without curiosity! We'll get on 
famously, don’t you think?” 

“Change the subject,” muttered she, 
discouragingly enough, but settling 
back again into her previous corner 
close to his elbow. Already she fore- 
saw it: this sane (if rather too frank) 
New Yorker might prove to be an 
ally well worth cultivating. ‘‘ You 
were going to tell me about the others 
here?”’ 

“Oh, yes. Well, 

Poncho—” 

“What an absurd name!” she broke 
in. 

“But highly descriptive. His real 
name is Pablo José Ignacio Maria 
Francisco—wholly misleading, you see; 
so it had to be Poncho, just to make 
things right with the saints.” 

“Is there no Saint Poncho?” 

“Not that I ever heard of. 
Poncho is—” 

“An olive?” 

“Yes—but a stuffed olive, stuffed 
with anchovies pickled in tabasco, red- 
hot peppers, Simla curry, paprika, 


then, brother 


Our 


deviled onions, Cayenne pepper, white 
pepper, black pepper and pepper.” 

‘Delicious! Go on.” 

‘Then there’s Aunt Natica; Auntie 
is also one of the hors-d’a@uvres—trather 
a radish than an olive, I should say.” 

“Will it be simply awful—to get on 
with her, I mean?” asked Madge pres- 
ently. 

‘“‘Ever been presented at the Spanish 
court?” 

““Yes—how did you know? When 
Uncle Homer was ambassador to Mad- 
rid Jessie and I were presented; but 
what has that to do with my getting on 
with Aunt Natica down here, I’d like 
to know?” 

“Everything. Auntie, too, was pre- 
sented at court, forty years ago, and she 
has never got over it—has a relapse, in 
fact, every night at dinner. Still, I’ll 
back you against the field, when it 
comes to form. If the conversation 
drags, try something or other about 
the shocking bad manners one sees in 
American society. That'll hold the 
old girl until she rocks herself to sleep 
in one of the long row of rocking-chairs 
that runs down through the middle of 
the big, empty, whitewashed waiting- 
room of a parlor.” 

“And little Loupe?” 

“‘Ah, now we're past the olives and 
down to the chicken. And speaking of 
chicken, just you wait until you see 
how many ways chicken can be 
served!” 

They had left the orchards now and 
were running through a plantation of 
eucalyptus and pepper-trees, whose 
feathery branches cut the moonlight 
into lace of infinite variety and 
delicacy. 

“Anybody else?” inquired Madge 
when they were done laughing over 
what Thorndyke—a merciless mimic-— 
went on to tell her of the nightly state 
dinner. 

“*No one else—to speak of. There’s 
a poor devil whom you’ll meet at dinner 
—the all-round handy man of the out- 
fit—but as he lives ’way out on the 
edge of the ranch, in a little adobe 
hut called The Dreamery, you will not 
have to consider him. The chap is an 
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awkward fifth wheel in the starchy 
ceremony—he dines at the great house 
every night, you know—and anyhow, 
he would come under the roast beef and 
mashed potatoes class; no frills about 
the overseer.” 

““American?”’ asked Madge, musing. 
: “I said he wasn’t an olive, didn’t 

>” 

““Yes—so you're the overseer, are 
you?” 

A gate, a massive affair between great 
square stone or stucco gate-posts and 
guarded by a little one-story lodge just 
inside, stopped them, and Thorndyke 
jumped out to open it. When he got 
into the seat again he appeared to have 
forgotten what they were talking about, 
and several remarks which Madge made 
as they drove up a long avenue of 
magnolias served only to elicit grumpy 
monosyliables from him. Yes, she said 
to herself, he was hopeless—and he 
could have been such a nice man if he 
had only cared to be! 

At the turn in the avenue the low 
pea-green walls of the mansion came 
into view, the immense red tiles on the 
roof lying soft and mellow in the moon- 


light; at sight of the house Madge 
suddenly felt the shock of personality, 
a woman’s never-long-absent sense of 


her appearance. In puzzling over 
Thorndyke she had almost forgotten 
that she was being hurried upon a stage 
quite new to her, where so much— 
perhaps everything—depended upon 
first impressions. Also, all that he had 
said about dinner at “‘Todos Santos” 
now heightened her feeling of unpre- 
paredness. 

“‘Gracious!”’ she cried, unconsciously 
laying her hand upon his arm, “I’m 
a perfect sight—and all my things are 
in those wretched trunks down at the 
station!” 

‘Rest easy,” he replied, turning the 
carinto the dim archway, barely miss- 
ing the stone fender set in the corner; 
“don’t you recollect our passing a mule 
team near the station? They, as well 
as the two Don Quixotes on horse- 
back, have got here long ago. I 
brought you the long way around, 
you know, so that Juan Pedro would 


not die of shame for not receiving 
you in person at his threshold. And 
here we are!’’ 


IV 


STILL murmuring devout thanks for 
Juan Pedro’s thoughtfulness in send- 
ing for her trunks, Madge almost got 
to her feet in her start of delight as the 
car glided from under the shadow of the 
archway and into the open courtyard. 
The patio at the hacienda of ‘Todos 
Santos” is a huge quadrangle, filled 
with ever-blooming flowers and shaded 
at the four corners by giant azaleas 
and oleanders and rubber plants, in 
the centre a fountain of classical design 
sends high into the heavy scent-laden 
air a silvery jet of water, whose falling 
again makes incessant music, cool and 
sweet and tinkling. In the moonlight, 
and under the circumstances of her 
first beholding this shut-in paradise, 
Madge felt as though she had been 
suddenly transported to some land of 
faery. In such a scene life must 
certainly be more like a dream than 
reality; from the bottom of her imagi- 
native and adventurous heart she was 
glad that she had yielded to Juan 
Pedro’s romantic appeals and come. 
Yes, and it was awfully nice, she could 
not help adding, that the overseer was 
an American and a New Yorker, even 
if he was an old grouch without 
manners! 

The machine had stolen into the 
court so noiselessly that their arrival 
had not been observed, but presently a 
mighty cackling of women’s voices on 
the opposite side of the square gave the 
alarm, and no less than three gentle- 
men in immaculate fresh white suits 
came bouncing and gesticulating out 
through the great green doors of the 
hall. Mr. Estobal himself, protesting 
vehemently in rapid-fire Spanish and 
by force of arms preventing the other 
two, waltzed to the side of the car and 
assisted Miss Mettleby to alight. 
Meanwhile Poncho and Sefior Domin- 
guez y Aguirra fought over the privilege 
of lifting out the luggage. On being 
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presented, Poncho raised the tips of 
Madge’s fingers nearly to his lips and 
later held his own finger-tips pressed 
against his breast—it protruded like a 
pouter-pigeon’s under his bulging and 
profusely pleated shirt-front—as he 
voiced his sentiments as to her mission 
of sweet mercy in coming to radiate the 
charm of her fresh young heart in this 
abode of two lonely old fellows. Sefior 
Dominguez rendered a running obbli- 
gato of compliments the while he danced 
about the group. Thorndyke devoted 
his undivided attention to some part 
of the machinery under the car, and 
as soon as he put right whatever was 
wrong he hopped into the seat and the 
car moved off. 

“Oh, I say, Thorndyke,” shouted 
Seftor Estobal after him, ‘‘it was ex- 
ceedingly thoughtful, my dear fellow, 
for you to send the mules after Miss 
Mettleby’s luggage. Dinner in three- 
quarters of an hour.” 

Thorndyke paid no attention to his 
employer’s thanks, but Madge watched 
the machine as it wheeled gracefully 
around the fountain and until it dis- 


appeared through the archway. Once 
more she was glad that at least the 
silent and brusque scene-shifter in the 
fairy romance hailed from God’s coun- 


try. Then she turned and acknowl- 
edged Sefior Estobal’s ceremonious in- 
vitation to enter his home. Just 
within the doors appeared a huge moun- 
tain of flounced and embroidered 
white muslin surmounted by awrinkled, 
flabby, profusely powdered old face: 
Aunt Natica! Madge curtsied low 
and completely captivated the old lady 
by the simple sweetness with which the 
tall girl—one of those American terrors, 
too!—showed that she knew precisely 
how to carry herself. Aunt Natica’s 
precautionary air of critical reserve 
melted away after the first glance at 
the child’s face, and she turned and 
said to her nephew: “But, Juan, this 
is an angel who has come to watch 
over "Loupe, no?” Somehow, the old 
woman’s compliment had not in it 
that something unpleasant and alarm- 
ing which all the nice things the three 
men had said seemed to have in them. 


.But for the fact that they all kept re- 
‘treating behind the screen of Spanish, 


Miss Mettleby’s first quarter of an 
hour at ‘‘Todos Santos” would have 
passed off with nothing to be regretted. 
From their looks she could tell that 
this resort to an unknown tongue was 
had only from a desire to be able to lay 
on the complimentary remarks thicker 
than even they dared to do to her face, 
but nevertheless it annoyed her; it 
was essentially rude, un-Anglo-Saxon, 
different. 

“Ah! here is Carmelita!’’ exclaimed 
Aunt Natica as a young, full-blooded 
Indian girl of eighteen, straight as an 
arrow and with superb black eyes, stole 
sheepishly into the hall where they 
were standing. ‘‘Carmelita will be 
your own servant, my dear. Carmelita, 
conduct Miss Mettleby to her apart- 
ment. We dine in half-an-hour.” 

Relieved on finding herself at last 
out of the range of Aunt Natica’s drawl 
and the staccato effusiveness of the 
gentlemen, Madge followed the Indian 
girl out into the moonlight and across 
the courtyard. The Venetian blinds at 
one of the windows under the arcade 
on the farther side were drawn up, and 
Carmelita stood aside, motioning the 
lady to enter. The room proved to be 
an immense expanse of white walls, tiled 
floor, scanty furniture and no visible 
ceiling. All was sweet and clean, how- 
ever, and her first feeling of lost loneli- 
ness on finding herself in the middle 
of the vast waste was considerably 
modified when Carmelita pointed to 
the little cot beside the high, stiff- 
looking bed and said, laughing, ‘‘Me 
sleep in zees wan.”’ As she assisted at 
Miss Mettleby’s rather elaborate toilette 
—Madge picked out her pale rose gown 
with silver fleurs de lys, and Carmelita 
proved to be a treasure as a tire-woman 
—the Indian girl expatiated on the 
grandeur of the Estobals and the 
perennial warfare waged by the dozen 
or more women servants against Aunt 
Natica. Carmelita seemed full of de- 
tailed information, which she was 
anxious to impart. Madge made a 
note of this fact for future reference, 
for she could already see that many 
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signs and wonders would require inter- 
pretation. Of ‘‘Meester Zorndyke’”’ 
Carmelita knew nothing, however, ex- 
cept that the two hundred men on the 
estate swore by him. No, Meester 
Zorndyke never came to the hacienda 
except for dinner every night; he was 
won ver’ fine man, Meester Zorndyke, 
saw ver’ kind to Indian. 

Piloted by her charming little maid, 
Miss Mettleby recrossed the courtyard, 
stopping to dip her fingers into the cool 
water in the basin of the fountain and 
to pluck a couple of lustrous Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria roses, and then 
walked down the cloister deep in 
shadow. As they passed one of the 
window-doors, it opened cautiously and 
a little figure in a nightgown peeped 
out. Madge stopped and held out 


her hands. ’Loupe hesitated an instant 
and then ran out to scramble up into 
the outstretched arms. 

“I’ve got lots and lots of lovely 
things,” said "Loupe as she nestled 
“Do you 


against Madge’s bare neck. 
want to see them?” 

“‘Tomorrow, dear,” laughed the new 
governess, and set down the child in- 
side her room. As she went on toward 
the windows through which streamed 
the light of many candles Madge added 
the weazened little All-Eyes to her list 
of “‘solid realities,” the other items on 
the list being Thorndyke and Carme- 
lita. Everything else seemed as yet to 
be unreal, not to say untrue. 

They were waiting for her in the 
grand salon, which Madge found de- 
served all the fun Thorndyke had made 
of it; the barest, coldest, stiffest, most 
bizarre drawing-room that she had 
ever seen. Genuine ‘old masters” 
hung skied on the bald white walls; 
exquisitely inlaid furniture stood plas- 
tered against the four sides; a strip of 
priceless Persian carpet ran down the 
centre of the long room, with opposite 
rows of cheap machine-made rocking- 
chairs along both sides; and half-a- 
dozen superb pieces of modern Italian 
and French sculpture stood ranged on 
pedestals against a wainscoting of 
faded Turkey-red adorned with Japa- 
nese fans and parasols. Chinese lan- 


terns hung from the very high ceiling, 
together with the quaint and immense. 
ly valuable chandeliers of beaten silver 
and cut crystal. 

Surrounded by her courtiers in white, 
Aunt Natica—now appearing as a4 
vision in black lace over yellow satin— 
waited for the new guest. Thorndyke, 
in reassuring black evening dress and 
white waistcoat and high collar—oh, 
what a comfort that high collar was in 
view of the low-neck effect of the 
Latin-American shirt! — Thorndyke, 
looking rather bored, but in perfect 
good form, strolled along the row of 
statuary, like a London swell “doing” 
a private view, from a sense of duty. 
The rustle of Miss Mettleby’s gown at 
the casement was the signal for a four- 
fold exclamation of admiration. She 
glanced at Thorndyke, vaguely hoping 
for a less effusive but far more welcome 
sign of approval. He was looking at 
his watch and seemed hungry, if his 
manner showed any feeling. 

The solemn march led through 
several communicating apartments and 
then around two sides of the arched 
quadrangle. On the gallant arm of 
Juan Pedro, Miss Mettleby preceded 
Thorndyke and Poncho, who were in 
turn followed by Aunt Natica leaning 
heavily upon the inadequate but heroic 
figure of Sefior Dominguez y Aguirra. 
The dinner was the regulation ‘‘French” 
affair to which she was accustomed, but 
Madge had never before known what 
delicious cooking really is, nor how 
many courses can be strung out into 
one dinner, nor to what varied and un- 
expected uses the humble olive may be 
put. She sat at Sefior Estobal’s right, 
with Poncho next to her and Thorn- 
dyke opposite. Poncho was a joy; a 
bald, dapper, sporty little chap whose 
looks and manner, and especially 
whose wit, gave color to his boast that 
he should have been born in Paris, in 
which joyous capital, he declared, he 
spent nine months out of every year— 
“‘whenever these ancestral olives do 
their duty by the family and bear 
plentifully.” Juan Pedro performed 
his part as head of the house and host 
with the punctilious courtesy of the 
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hidalgo that he was and the air of a cor- 
rect, fashionable undertaker. Thorn- 
dyke ate his succeeding dishes in placid 
silence, while the manikin and Aunt 
Natica discussed Miss Mettleby in 
Spanish. The manikin’s hands and 
shoulders were so eloquent that Madge 
got a fairly accurate notion of what he 
said. In the rather awkward pauses 
of her talk with Juan Pedro and when 
Poncho was deep in the mystery of pre- 
aring a salad dressing or some other 
of the half-dozen sauces in whose con- 
coction he was a past master, Madge 
caught Sefior Dominguez’s yellow fin- 
gers saying: *‘ What teeth she has!” or, 
“It is the neck of a Venus de Milo done 
in alabaster, no?” or, ‘“‘ But, my dear 
friend, her hair is a sunset, a coronet of 
fine-spun gold, a rhapsody in Titian 
tints.” 

After dinner, and while the three 
Latins were enjoying their huge black 
cigars, Aunt Natica dozed over her 
cigarette and coffee in the drawing- 
room, giving Madge her first opportu- 
nity to talk to Thorndyke. 

“Well,” he asked as they pretended 
to examine the statues, ‘‘how do you 
like it so far?”’ 

“T can think only of their kindness,” 
she replied, trying to make her tone 
rebuke his cynicism. ‘‘What Ameri- 
can or English family would receive a 
poor governess as these good people 
have received me?” 

“You do adore olives, don’t you?” 
His words and ait hurt her, but before 
Madge could call him to account 
Aunt Natica woke with an apologetic 
little snort—and the next moment 
Thorndyke said good night and was 
gone Somehow his departure left 
her feeling strangely ill at ease. 


Vv 


SLEEP was not easily wooed on that 
first night. As she climbed with some 
difficulty into the high, narrow bed—it 
looked for all the world like a cata- 
falque!—Madge felt as though she were 
being laid out in state in some great 
empty public hall. Taking advantage 


of Carmelita’s sleepiness, Miss Mettleby 
had bade her maid go to bed, and then 
made a tour of investigation of her im- 
mense apartment, candle in hand. 
She discovered that the great folding- 
doors on either side of the room opened 
into rooms as large and empty as her 
own. There was no key in either door; 
and, to make matters still more un- 
comfortable, the two windows gave 
directly upon the courtyard and ex- 
tended to the floor. Only the flapping 
Venetian blinds stood between her 
privacy and the vaguely uncomfortable 
outer world. Carmelita’s presence 
alone made the situation endurable. 
After tossing about uneasily for some 
time and sitting up now and then to 
listen to the footsteps which scurried 
along the courtyard, Madge suddenly 
heard whispers close to her window and 
then the thrumming and tinkle of a 
guitar. Presently Poncho’s voice— 
not a bad tenor—rose in song, none of 
the quavers and gasps and tremolo of 
the traditional operatic school being 
wanting from his style. His repertory 
included such forgotten gems as ‘‘Ma 
pari,” from ‘‘Martha,” and “ Donne e 
mobile’ from ‘‘ Rigoletto.” She was 
being serenaded! The thought filled 
Miss Mettleby with cold creepiness. 
Thorndyke had said to her that eti- 
quette among these “‘ Old Californians” 
was like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, and that at every instant 
there was a proper thing to do—and no 
end of grossly improper things to be 
left undone, if one wished to be con- 
sidered “fit.” What was the proper 
thing to do when a gentleman is stand- 
ing just outside your Venetian blind, 
pouring his very soul through his throat 
and causing his Adam’s apple to rise and 
fall in an ecstasy of romantic melody? 
Should she applaud? Somehow she 
felt that applauding in one’s nightie— 
especially when nothing but a peek-a- 
boo Venetian blind screens one from 
the public gaze—would be indelicate. 
But then, on the other hand, if the law 
of the Medes and Persians called for 
applause, and she remained silent, poor 
Poncho would feel unappreciated and 
she herself be thought underdone. 
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Carmelita! She was to the manner 
born; she would understand the situa- 
tion and be able to advise. 

Slipping out of bed and keeping a 
fearful eye upon the blind, Madge was 
about to grasp the shoulder of the sleep- 
ing maid, when Aunt Natica’s strident 
voice rang out through the court, the 
Spanish failing to hide the fact that the 
old lady was issuing peremptory com- 
mands for silence and expressing her 
opinion of the serenade in no compli- 
mentary terms.. Poncho knew, if Miss 
Mettleby as yet did not, that Aunt Nat- 
ica’s sole function in life was to see to 
it that the proprieties were rigorously 
observed. The music stopped abrupt- 
ly, there was a sound of rapidly retreat- 
ing footsteps, and Madge dropped 
asleep, finally, todream that Mr. Hard- 
castle was insisting upon marrying 
off Aunt Ella to Sefior Dominguez y 
Aguirra. 

When she awoke, very early the 
next morning, Madge found that Car- 
melita had brought to the bedside a 
tray bearing a tiny cup of coffee, thick 
to stickiness and pungent to bitterness, 
and two hot rolls together with some 
grape-fruit already sliced and sugared. 
Although it was barely six o'clock, 
voices and bustle about the courtyard 
betokened that the household was astir, 
and Miss Mettleby found Aunt Natica 
and little "Loupe waiting impatiently 
for her when she stepped through the 
window. The child sprang eagerly into 
her arms, having waived, it seemed, 
all the usual preliminaries of a freshly 
formed acquaintance, and it was only 
by the exercise of Aunt Natica’s ex- 
treme authority that "Loupe finally 
consented to wait outside while Miss 
Mettleby received detailed instructions 
as to her duties, in a two hours’ inter- 
view in Aunt Natica’s boudoir. 

At the end of the interview Madge 
had less difficulty in shaking off the 
sense of moving about in some sort of 
enchantment. Her duties were clearly 
defined—and humble and monotonous 
enough in all conscience. She was to 
rise at six, look after ’Loupe’s studies 
and music until eleven o’clock break- 
fast, take the child out for a drive 


or walk during the early afternoon, 
read to her between four and six, and 
be free to rest and dress for dinner 
only after her charge was asleep, at 
about seven. Aunt Natica had been 
suavely gracious, but beneath it al] 
Madge had felt the ribs of the old 
lady’s unbending determination to keep 
her well in her place, to say nothing 
of an undefined feeling that the proud 
old woman was adroitly pointing out 
the fact that it was only in deference 
to Juan Pedro’s sentimental desire to 
carry out his dead wife’s probable 
wishes that she, Aunt Natica, had 
finally consented to employ an Ameri- 
can governess. No pains must be 
spared, she insisted, in forming the 
little girl’s manners upon the good old 
Spanish model; not that Miss Mettleby’s 
accent and general breeding left any 
room for anxiety, but it was always 
well to have a perfect understanding at 
the start. All joined in the hope that 
Miss Mettleby would be happy at ‘‘To- 
dos Santos,” and as for Aunt Natica 
herself, her one prayer to heaven would 
henceforth be that poor dear Juan 
Pedro would never have to accuse him- 
self of having made a mistake in en- 
trusting Guadeloupe to anybody but a 
Spanish preceptress. 

Madge felt her cheeks burn as she sat 
listening to the old woman’s drawling 
recitation of her duties and the graces 
and virtues which constitute the proper 
equipment of a lady. It was insuffer- 
able, this guarded but none the less 
palpable insinuation that she, a daugh- 
ter of one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished of New York families, a 
graduate of the best schools in America 
and Europe and (until that horrid old 
trust company had to go and fail) as 
independent as she was socially su- 
preme, had to sit by meekly while this 
ignorant old woman talked to her as 
though she were a new parlor-maid or 
cook! That Aunt Natica was ignorant 
Madge knew, for she had mentioned cer- 
tain poets and novelists early in their 
conversation, and the ridiculous old 
martinet had stated that she thorough- 
ly disapproved of young women reading 
anything; she never had read anything, 
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she boasted, but her prayer-book and 
St. Teresa’s works, which, she con- 
fessed, with a vacuous smile, she could- 
n’t for the life of her understand. 

Once or twice Miss Mettleby had to 
suppress the impulse to tell Aunt Nati- 
ca just what she thought of her and her 
stuffy, tight-laced, suffocating concep- 
tion of woman’s life; but each time the 
reassuring remembrance of Juan Pe- 
dro’s letters came to her, and she relied 
upon finding ’Loupe’s father looking at 
things quite differently from ’Loupe’s 
powdered and passée old aunt. The 
crisis was reached, however, when the 
old lady, at great length and with a 
frankness which brought brilliant red 
spots into Madge’s cheeks, warned her 
against permitting Poncho or Mr. 
Thorndyke, or even Sefior Dominguez y 
Aguirra, to take any liberties with her. 

“Liberties!” cried Miss Mettleby, 
getting to her feet and gripping her 
hands tight. ‘‘Why, what on earth 
can you mean, Miss Estobal?” 

“Young ladies in the States,”’ droned 
Aunt Natica, lighting a cigarette and 
rocking her chair languidly, “‘are given, 
or they take for themselves, innumer- 
able liberties in their relations with 
gentlemen.” 

“What, for example?” Madge fairly 
shouted. 

“Oh, there is no need to go into par- 
ticulars, my dear—no, nor for you to 
feel vexed at me for speaking to you as 
I have, since I do so only because we 
are all so charmed with you and so 
grateful to you for coming to us.” 

The one thing that Madge could 
never ‘stand up against” was kindness; 
so she ran to the side of the old lady 
and surprised her exceedingly by sitting 
on the arm of her chair and begging her 
to forgive her and to tell her exactly 
what she meant by those “liberties” 
_ these gentlemen might take with 
er. 

“There must be no walking outside 
the patio with either of our gentlemen, 
no téte-&a-tétes with them, except in my 
presence, no serenades, no billets-doux 
—that’s all, my dear.” 

Madge found it hard to repress a 
laugh, 


“For instance,” went on Aunt Nat- 
ica, “‘I was most scandalized when I 
heard that Juan Pedro had gone to 
fetch you alone in the automobile; and 
when he returned and told me that Mr. 
Thorndyke was bringing you—well, 
you may imagine my feeling of anxiety. 
In my time such an escapade would 
have spelled a lost reputation. Not 
that I anticipate any indiscretion on 
your part, my dear, of course, but you 
will see the necessity to avoid setting 
a bad example to ’Loupe.” 

Miss Mettleby’s cheeks grew hot 
once more and she relaxed the arm 
which she had thrown about the old 
woman’s shoulders. With a choking 
sensation she kept from announcing 
her intention to leave at once only by 
her further intention to have a plain 
talk with Mr. Estobal. Miss Mettleby 
thanked Miss Estobal for her expres- 
sions of interest, and hurried out into 
the patio to find "Loupe and begin the 
now ticklish task of forming that inno- 
cent upon ‘‘the good old Spanish mod- 
el.” The patio seemed quite altered; 
dust was blowing about over the 
cracked and uneven pavement, the 
bowl of the fountain looked slimy 
with green moss, the very flowers 
drooped, and what had looked a cool, 
sweet cloister of paradise was plainly 
nothing but the hot and forbidding 
courtyard of her—prison! Yes, pris- 
on; for she could foresee clearly 
enough that life here among these im- 
possible people and under the eye of 
this suspicious old woman—one knows 
just such old ogres in novels!—must 
prove to be slavery. Thank heaven! 
Thorndyke would be at her side and 
ready to ‘‘do things,” in the very 
likely event of anything perfectly 
awful happening. Little "Loupe, too, 
would be such a comfort! 

The governess found the child sitting 
waiting for her on the edge of the foun- 
tain, and together they went into the 
little room littered with dolls and toys, 
all of them of the expensive imported 
French sort and most of the mechanical 
ones hopelessly out of commission. 
After examining all of the playthings 
Miss Mettleby, with "Loupe perched de- 
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murely on her lap, set to work to ascer- 
tain the exact state of the child’s ad- 
vance in learning. Although ’Loupe 
stated with grave insistence that she 
was nine and a half, Madge at once dis- 
covered that whoever had had charge 
of her education had adhered strictly 
to Aunt Natica’s general view of femi- 
nine culture. The child’s mind was a 
total blank as far as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic were concerned. She 
could recite prettily some Spanish 
verses, and held her funny little yellow 
hands together when she repeated 
“Hail Mary” and “Pater Noster.” 
No, she had never heard of Mother 
Goose; she couldn’t understand what 
Miss Mettleby meant by “ Brownies”’; 
and cocked her little head over in wide- 
eyed wonder when, for the first time, 
she felt the clutch of sympathy for 
Cinderella about her heart. At all 
events, thought Madge, there would be 
no embarrassing necessity first to re- 
move anything in the way of undesir- 
able knowledge from ’Loupe’s mind; if 
ever a girl of nine lay a plastic mass of 
innocence under the hand of the potter, 
Guadeloupe Estobal was that girl. 
Then, too, the dear little wee mite of 
a thing was so hungry for intelligent 
comradeship! And, oh! those great, 
big, all-imploring eyes of hers! 
Breakfast turned out to be less formal 
than dinner, but one long-drawn agony 
of Spanish cooking which blistered 
one’s tongue and filled the mind with 
the idea that as long as the olive oil 
and garlic held out, there would be no 
end to the course after course of pep- 
pery mystery. Mr. Thorndyke did 
not come to breakfast. Estobal had 
spent the morning over the accounts 
of the estate and was, as a result per- 


haps, even more depressed and un-_ 


happy than usual. Poncho, however, 
made up for this by keeping up a per- 
fect stream of witty remarks greatly to 
the discomfort of poor little Sejior 
Dominguez, who had, he took pains 
to explain to Miss Mettleby, stopped 
over a few days in order to “ripen ze 
acquaintance for Mees into wan friend- 
ship eternal, yes.” Aunt Natica, look- 
ing ghastly white with the glaring sun- 


light falling upon her freshly powdered 
face, fulfilled her destiny by smirking 
gropingly at whatever was said that 
she did not understand, which was 
everything with any point to it, and 
by frowning at Poncho whenever that 
effervescent gentleman paid Miss Met- 
tleby a compliment, which was every 
time that he opened his mouth. 

Dinner brought Thorndyke, but he 
quite ignored Madge, although she 
tried to decoy him into the drawing. 
room when she and Miss Estobal left 
the men to their cigars and cognac. He 
went so far in his churlish disregard as 
to leave the house without even coming 
to bid the ladies good night. The 
afternoon had been a dreary stretch of 
story-telling and futile efforts to get 
"Loupe to comprehend the advantages 
of mastering the alphabet, and, while 
there was, of course, the underlying 
support of a consciousness that even 
talking to a simpering little ninny all 
day long is a noble vocation (when it 
means a hundred a month and one has 
to do something), still there was no 
getting away from the fact that even 
the sweetest little darling in the world 
must prove cloying as a steady diet. 
Dinner and Mr. Thorndyke’s indiffer- 
ence capped the climax. About a 
week of this would finish her! 


VI 


THE week passed, however, and an- 
other and another, and Miss Mettleby 
still remained at ‘“‘Todos Santos.” 
Moreover, the killing monotony which 
she had dreaded, lasted only two or 
three days. After that, “situations” 
developed with the breathless fre- 
quency and crescendo intensity of melo- 
drama. By the end of the fortnight 
Aunt Natica, who had threatened to 
cumber the foreground and dominate 
the centre of the stage, had faded into 
an innocuous and rather welcome de- 
tail in the middle distance, while even 
’Loupe’s education had become a mere 
incident. The old lady relapsed into 
her former daily routine, to wit: stay 
in bed until ten, scold the servants until 
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eleven, siesta from one to four, scold the 
servants until five, rock until dinner 
time, dine, and then rock until bed 
time. "Loupe’s aptitude as a scholar 
became so marked that it was found 
that two hours in the morning and one 
hour in the afternoon sufficed; the rest 
of the day the child spent out of doors 
in ecstatic enjoyment of her new-found 
liberty. But if these two thus with- 
drew from the action of the play, with 
little more bearing on the plot than had 
the Greek chorus, the three gentlemen 
moved in quick succession into the 
spot-light and scene after scene ensued, 
with each soulful cavalier in turn 
occupying the very forefront. 

A heart-to-heart talk with Estobal 
on the third day of her residence at 
the hacienda had precipitated these 
radical departures and materially 
brightened the prospect. Basing her 
argument upon the ground of ’Loupe’s 
health, the governess had ventured to 
suggest that she and her sickly little 
charge be given the freedom of the 
estate outside the walls of the patio and 
the surrounding gardens. A _ pony- 
cart, or a small auto-runabout, would 
be awfully nice. Juan Pedro was all 
smiles; the poor man seemed actually 
to be happy as he listened to her pro- 
gramme for a simple out-door life for 
‘Loupe. When, encouraged by this, 
Madge further ventured to allude to 
her conversation with Aunt Natica, 
he grew cautious and reticent again; 
but for all that it was perfectly clear 
that at heart he agreed with what the 
governess had to say about things in 
general. Without permitting himself 
the indiscretion—he would also have 
felt it to be rank disloyalty—of criticiz- 
ing his venerable aunt’s standards, 
Estobal said that he would have a talk 
with her and felt certain that he could 
get her to see at least some things from 
Miss Mettleby’s point of view. At all 
events, "Loupe should have a run- 
about of some sort—and permission 
to roam over the estates with Miss 
Mettleby. 

"But why have you not told me— 
all?” asked Juan Pedro, retaining the 
hand that Madge held out to him 

June. 1908—2 


when she rose to go. His tone and the 
look in his beautiful eyes disturbed her; 
she always distrusted whatever she 
could not understand. 

“All? What on earth do you 
mean?’’ she inquired, withdrawing her 
hand and bracing herself to repel— 
what? 

“Why, all these things that Mr. 
Thorndyke has been telling me about 
you.” His peculiar accent and the 
tenderness with which he spoke in- 
creased her uneasiness. 

“Mr. Thorndyke!” she gasped. 
“What can he have been saying about 
me? I never met him or even heard 
of him before I came here!” 

**Ah, but he knows all and has told 
me!”” He motioned to a chair, and 
Madge, determined to get at the bottom 
of this inexplicable outburst of per- 
sonal interest, dropped into it with any- 
thing but approval of Thorndyke’s 
gratuitous interference or Estobal’s 
manifest sympathy. 

“If you don’t mind telling me what 
Mr. Thorndyke has taken upon himself 
to tell you, I'll be obliged to you, Sefior 
Estobal,” she said, with that squaring of 
her naturally rather independent shoul- 
ders which Jessie always said would 
leave her without a friend in the world. 

Estobal answered slowly and as 
though selecting each word carefully 
after rejecting any number of less fit- 
ting because less delicate synonyms. 
“It appears,” he began, “that Mr. 
Thorndyke, a native of New York, has 
always known the distinguished family 
of which Miss Mettleby is the noble—I 
might also say the heroic—daughter, 
and—” 

“Oh, but this is all nonsense, Sefior 
Estobal!” 

“Pardon me, Miss Mettleby—and 
permit me, if you please, to proceed. 
Had I dreamed, when your letters 
spoke of yourself as a young lady, 
fairly well educated and of refined 
antecedents, but an orphan and en- 
tirely dependent upon her own exer- 
tions for a livelihood—I say, that if I 
had once dreamed that Miss Mettleby 
was really an heiress and for several 
seasons past the reigning beauty both 
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at Newport and London and on the 
Continent, I assure you that I—” 

“IT can’t let you go on in this way, 
Sefior Estobal, I can’t, really!” pro- 
tested Madge, relieving him—and her- 
self—by bursting into a laugh which 
really was laughter. ‘Mr. Thorndyke 
has been drawing upon his imagina- 
tion.” 

“* If you knew Thorndyke as well as 
I do,” broke in Estobal, “‘ you would not 
say that. He has no imagination.” 

“Not really?” murmured Miss Met- 
tleby, meaning, of course, that she 
thought so herself. ‘But even if all 
that Mr. Thorndyke has been saying 
about me were true, what earthly dif- 
ference can it make as between you 
and me, Sefior Estobal? Believe me, 
every word that I wrote you about my- 
self was absolutely true. I must work 
for my living now, because—because—”’ 
Her voice trembled just the least 
little bit, and Juan Pedro’s feelings, 
which had been rapidly nearing the 
exploding point, exploded. He rose, 
and with a low bow extended a 
nervous, apologetic hand, which Madge 
took frankly and gratefully. 


“What difference, you ask, does all 


this make?” he stammered. ‘Con- 
sider my embarrassment, Miss Mettle- 
by, my chagrin, my despair, on learn- 
ing that I had actually discussed— 
thank heaven, it was by correspond- 
ence and not face to face!—that I had 
discussed the question of salary, duties, 
mutual obligations, with you, you, you! 
Oh, this is ter-r-r-rible!”’ 

It was impossible to laugh at him; 
a feeling of infinite gratitude surged 
through her, strangling all other feel- 
ings and shaming back all her native 
sense of humor—even when the impossi- 
ble little hidalgo dropped upon one knee 
and implored her to forgive him, assur- 
ing her that, now that her real char- 
acter was known, her position would be 
that of an honored guest so long as she 
deigned to honor his poor house with 
her presence. 

“But, good gracious!” cried Madge, 
saving the awful situation by feigning 
merriment, while really having to 
brush away a foolish little tear that 


trickled out of the corner of one eye, 
“at that rate, poor Aunt Ella and my 
sister and I would starve! No, my dear 
Sefior Estobal, if you and Miss Estobal 
find that "Loupe makes satisfactory 
progress under my instruction—and 
you are otherwise -content to let me 
remain—I must beg you to permit our 
present arrangement to hold, for | 
really and truly do need the money 
just now. Of course, as soon as our 
affairs in New York are straight- 
ened out, if they ever can be 
straightened out, | may ask you 
to release me; but in the meantime, 
I assure you, a hundred dollars a 
month is—” 

“Cease! Pray cease, I beseech 
you!” implored Juan Pedro, pulling 
nervously at his wristbands and strug- 
gling to conceal hisemotion. ‘“‘ Never, 
Miss Mettleby, never, if you have the 
slightest regard for my feelings as a 
gentleman, allude to money again! | 
have already arranged to have a small 
sum placed to your credit in your Pasa- 
dena bank—only a slight advance 
upon the figure we had originally 
agreed upon—and this account will be 
at the disposal of yourself and your 
distinguished aunt, Miss Ella Lispen- 
ard, and your lovely sister, Miss Jessie 
Mettleby. For the rest, until you can 
no longer be content to remain in this 
lonely abode of a sad and aimless man, 
you will be doing us all an immense 
kindness by simply living here as one 
of the family.” 

The shoulders gave signs of inde- 
pendence again and when she spoke 
it was with impressive dignity: 

“Only as governess—at one hundred 
dollars a month—can I think of re- 
maining, Sefior Estobal—but I thank 
you with all my heart!” 

Then they talked about other things. 
In the end, Madge had promised to 
give herself more time to rest and enjoy 
herself away from *Loupe, as well as to 
come and play the piano for Estobal 
sometimes in the hour before dinner. 
That hour, he said, was his one season 
of relaxation; it would be an act of 
mercy for her to fill it for him with 
something other than sorrowfui remi- 
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niscence and gloomy foreboding. Then 
she ran off to her own room. 

Carmelita was waiting for her with 
anote. It was from Sefior Dominguez 
y Aguirra, bidding her adios (in unique 
English) and assuring her that he 
would return to ‘‘Todos Santos” pres- 
ently “for cultivate one acquaintance 
most charming of my life.” Dinner 
would bring Thorndyke—and then for 
the talk that must be had at once, or 
it must be the first train tomorrow! 


Vil 


For some reason, however, Thorn- 
dyke did not come to dinner, His 
absence, Madge thought, must have 
been expected by all the others, for no 
reference was made to it and, although 
she was strangely upset by it and filled 
with uneasy curiosity to learn why he 
failed to show up and how long he 
would be away, she dared not betray 
sufficient interest in him to ask. Of 
the sudden departure of Sefior Domin- 
guez, however, each of the Estobals had 
a good deal to say, and in the conse- 
quent talk Miss Mettleby was able to 
put one thing to another and to arrive 
at a fairly clear idea of the history, 
character, and future prospects of that 
gentleman. He was fabulously rich— 
on paper; that is to say, he owned 
square miles of Mexico, which were 
practically uninhabited and sterile, but 
believed to be of incalculable value in 
a mining way; he was “the very soul 
of honor” (Madge was wicked enough 
to whisper something to Poncho about 
the very small body that honor’s soul 
had selected to dwell in); and he was 
returning to “‘Todos Santos” in a few 
days, “‘to pass the Winter with us.” 

A whole week went by and still 
Thorndyke came not, nor did anybody 
so much as mention his name at dinner. 
Madge grew anxious as well as curious; 
if it had not been that Carmelita 
nightly assured her that Meester Zorn- 
dyke was certainly somewhere on the 
estates, because Manuel Curuno, her 
lover, had told her so, Miss Mettleby’s 
pride and determination must soon 


have succumbed to the risky tempta- 
tion to inquire for the overseer. Din- 
ner every night, none the less, proved 
to be quite a cozy little affair, for 
Aunt Natica now contributed merely 
her presence and a fresh gown, leaving 
Madge free to turn from Juan Pedro’s 
always oddly fascinating and meaty 
talk, to Poncho’s equally attractive 
and deliciously racy and pungent talk; 
and which way she turned she never 
failed to find her cavalier ready to 
forget all about eating and to devote 
himself to the delightful task of win- 
ning her appreciation. Queer brothers, 
these Estobals, utterly unlike, save in 
their common possession of a some- 
thing—Madge gave up trying to say 
just what this something was—which 
placed them in a class quite by them- 
selves. No other man whom she had 
ever met had possessed this subtle, 
exquisite, irresistible charm, which, 
while it vanished the instant that she 
was by herself and could analyze her 
teal feelings, did, nevertheless, hold 
her tight enough when either of the 
brothers was talking to her. And 
such talk it was, too! There was wor- 
ship in it, there was genuine chivalry, 
there was—oh, everything that a 
woman, every woman, should always 
receive from a man! 

Matters in every respect, moreover, 
began to shape themselves very much 
to the liking of the governess at ‘“‘ Todos 
Santos.” Telegraphic orders had already 
brought down a natty little light run- 
about motor-car, in which Miss Mettle- 
by—always, of course, with "Loupe for 
excuse and protection—gradually ex- 
tended her actual, if not her permissible 
exploration of the estates and the sur- 
rounding country. It evidently did 
not occur to Aunt Natica that one can 
cover considerable territory, at twenty- 
five miles an hour, during a short after- 
noon. Among other discoveries was 
the location of “‘The Dreamery,” which 
so far from being the “mud hut” that 
Thorndyke had said it was, was really 
an entrancing little Mexican house, 
buried in the heart of a wonderful gar- 
den and standing, if what she heard was 
true, not on the Estobal property at all, 
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but on the edge of Mr. Thorndyke’s 
own two-thousand-acre ranch. What 
a perfect sphinx that man was! Why 
hadn’t he told her about it—yes, and 
something about himself? Anyhow, 
it was nice to know where he lived and 
that if he ever got married he could 
really and truly bring his wife to the 
most exquisitely lovely place in the 
world. 

*Loupe’s lessons soon became less 
trying and by the end of the week edu- 
cation was being imparted and imbibed 
so smoothly that Miss Mettleby found 
herself free several hours a day, while 
*Loupe was turned loose to range over 
the home orchard and adjacent fields 
in the care of one or other of a score of 
servants with children of their own. 
Aunt Natica withdrew obligingly into 
the scarcely visible distance in the gen- 
eral picture of their daily life, her dis- 
approval of the new order of things, 
if she felt any, finding vent in the regu- 
lar morning and afternoon scolding in 
the kitchen. The hour’s music or 


quiet talk with Juan Pedro had become 
an institution to which Madge actually 
found herself looking forward after a 


day or two, and there came also the 
further institution, a delight from the 
first, of a daily chat with Poncho, 
either in the long pergola leading to the 
vineyard, or, what was ever so much 
more delightful, whenever the runabout 
happened to meet him riding his 
spirited cream-colored Mexican stallion. 
Then, too, Sefior Dominguez had writ- 
ten to say that it might be some time 
before he could return; so Madge’s 
letters to Aunt Ella and Jessie, from 
being merely excruciatingly funny 
descriptions of the comic opera first 
act, became sincerely happy accounts 
of a life that was quickly growing upon 
her. Not to the two eagerly expectant 
ones far away in Pasadena, but very 
clearly to herself, Madge began to say 
all sorts of things and to forecast all 
sorts of possibilities. 

Things drifted along in this way for 
overamonth. Thorndyke had slipped 
back into his old place at dinner, vouch- 
safing no explanation (to her at any 
rate) of his long absence, but before his 


reappearance, to which at first she had 
looked forward with anxiousimpatience, 
Madge had almost forgotten just why 
she could have ever depended upon him 
for unspoken reassurance or have 
thought him more “reliable,” if that 
was what she had felt, than either 
Estobal, whom she now knew to be a 
singularly sincere and noble man, or 
even Poncho, who was nothing if not a 
resourceful and finished man of the 
world. If Thorndyke noticed any 
change in her attitude toward himself 
he gave no indication of annoyance or 
so much as surprise. In fact, he quite 
ignored her and ate what was set before 
him in silence. After dinner he fled to 
his own house without waiting to enjoy 
a cigar with the men or a word with the 
ladies. Whenever Miss Mettleby ad- 
dressed him he was all graciousness, 
polite, noncommittal, blasé, superbly 
cool. He, at all events, had not changed. 

Sefior Dominguez y Aguirra arrived 
about the firstof March—and the dream 
of an endless succession of days like 
the last, days filled with leisurely dis- 
charged duties amid faintly perceived 
but vaguely entrancing vistas of an all- 
possible something that was one day 
to land her in the depths of romance- 
land, came toastop withashock. The 
manikin himself said nothing and did 
nothing to produce this rude awakening. 
Of course he began at once to pay her 
ardent court, but his high-flown com- 
pliments spilled out of her ears, filled as 
they were to overflowing with the far 
more sincere ones of Juan Pedro and 
the cleverer ones of Poncho, One 
comes to demand compliments, don’t 
you know, after living with Latins for 
afew weeks. Miss Mettleby’s increas- 
ing dislike of Mr. Thorndyke was due 
to his stolid obtuseness to the ten thou- 
sand opportunities which a dinner gives 
a finely grained man to show a woman 
what he thinks of her. Better the 
effusive outpourings of even the mani- 
kin than the “ good form” —a frappée of 
unnatural reserve amounting to essen- 
tial boorishness!—of your New York 
society man. So it was not Sefior 
Dominguez’s amazingly frank devotion 
which precipitated the crisis, but a 
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letter from Aunt Ella. It came three 
or four days after the manikin’s return 
to ‘‘ Todos Santos” and was delivered to 
Madge, not by Juan Pedro, who sorted 
the daily mail, but, of all things! by 
Thorndyke! It was addressed to his 
care, and he had tried on several days 
to waylay her as she and ’Loupe drove 
about; for, of course, he dreaded com- 
plications if he had to give it to her at 
dinner. 

Among a number of other things in 
that astounding epistle, Aunt Ella 
wrote: 


What disturbs me most, my dear Madge, 
is the fear that you must have encouraged 
the ridiculous creature in some way. Why 
have you never even mentioned his name? 
jane insists that it was just because you 

ad begun to care for Sefior Dominguez that 
ou carefully avoided writing a word about 
tin; girls never speak of the man they care 
for, she says. And to think that all my ad- 
vice on the subject of American girls throw- 
ing themselves away on foreign adventurers 
was wasted! Why didn’t you accept that 
splendid young Austrian count—I have for- 
gotten hisname—or even the English baronet, 
rather than to come away down here to take 
up with a Mexican? Sefior Dominguez 
writes that he has not, of course, spoken to 
you, since honor demands that he first ob- 
tain the permission of your guardian, myself, 
but that he has every reason to hope that his 
addresses will be acceptable to you, whom 
he loves to distraction; that he will die if 
he can not win your hand; that, while tem- 
porarily embarrassed financially, his prop- 
erty interests are enormous and at any 
moment a syndicate now looking over his 
mining lands may pay him untold millions, 
He implores me to write him at once— 
Jessie was for telegraphing him to “‘sail in” 
and get you if he can!—but I don’t know 
what to do, since you have so unkindly kept 
us in the dark about what was happening. 


Madge dropped the letter. The 
automobile swerved from the road and 
fetched up against atree. Little "Loupe 
set up a dismal howl when she beheld 
her usually serene governess first 
shriek with laughter and then burst 
into tears. The child’s screams saved 
the day. While quieting her Madge was 
able to see the matter in its less repug- 
nant and less tragic light, as in fact the 
climax of this absurd melodrama into 
which she had gradually allowed her- 
self to be drawn, thanks to the mawkish 
influences of the climate, the sub- 


tropical unnaturalness of everything, 
the moonlight, the flowers, the talk of 
these romantic men—and Thorndyke’s 
cruel desertion of her to her fatel 
Thorndyke! Yes, he was now all that 
she had left, for of course the manikin 
had, must have had, the moral support 
and countenance of,Estobal; else how 
could the wretched little ape have 
dared to think that she—oh, it was 
awful, the whole thing was awful! She 
turned the car and made off at full 
speed for “‘ The Dreamery.” Thorndyke, 
who had said nothing when he gave 
her the letter, had not yet reached home, 
the housekeeper said. 

Without at all knowing why she 
should expect him to feel the slightest 
interest—goodness knew he had proved 
his entire indifference in a thousand 
different ways!—and still less stopping 
to think of the question of her right to 
force a confidence of such a nature up- 
on him, Miss Mettleby felt an irresist- 
ible desire to see Mr. Thorndyke be- 
fore having to return to “Todos San- 
tos” and to meet the horrid manikin. 
She drove out of the gate at one end of 
the carriage sweep, only to drive in 
again at the other gate. This man- 
ceuver she repeated several times, un- 
til, fearful lest the housekeeper should 
become curious, she stopped at the 
door of the house and pounded the 
knocker vigorously. 

“If you will kindly let me have a pen 
and some paper,” she said to the house- 
keeper, “I will leave a note for Mr. 
Thorndyke. You expect him back 
some time today, of course?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I’ve been looking for 
him any minute this last hour. Step 
into Mr. Thorndyke’s den, if you 
please, ma’am. This way.” 

Madge found herself in a small room 
furnished in heavy weathered oak and 
red leather and filled with a prodigious 
number of things betokening that the 
hermit whose it was must have moved 
long and strenuously in the social and 
sporting and artistic circles in which 
most of her men friends in New York 
seemed always to move. In fact, this 
den might have been any one of a score 
which she had been privileged to in- 
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vade at Yale and Harvard and-in the 
cozy, costly little flats to which her 
cousin, Freddy Van Vorst, had some- 
times taken her. At a curiously con- 
trived desk in one corner she scribbled 


a note begging Mr. Thorndyke, “at any 


cost and with whatever risk of exciting 
suspicion or unpleasant surprise,”’ to be 
sure not to leave after dinner without 
giving her an opportunity to see him 
for a moment. As she sealed the en- 
velope she glanced up and was horrified 
by catching sight of a face pressed close 
to the diamond panes of a little window 
at the side of the room. The face was 
withdrawn instantly, but not before 
Madge had observed that it was the re- 
pulsive little yellow face of Dominguez 
and that the expression in his piercing 
little eyes was one of infinite malignity. 
The rush of possible consequences 
which for a moment made her feel faint 
and sick, gave way to the one madden- 
ing certainty—her clandestine visit to 
“The Dreamery” would be promptly 
reported to the Estobals, and God 
alone knew what inferences those terri- 
ble, jealous, impulsive people would 
make! 


VIII 


Tue long drive home was a furious 
one. Poor little "Loupe clung to her 
governess in constant expectation of a 
violent death. There was a sort of des- 
perate relief in whizzing along with the 
wind blowing past and a great streamer 
of white dust blowing behind them. 
Madge, her flushed face set, her hands 
clutching the steering-wheel viciously 
and her mind forging one white-hot 
plan of action after another, to be dis- 
carded as soon as formed, breathed 
fast and found escape from explosion 
or collapse only through having to 
strain every nerve and muscle to es- 
cape the ever-recurring dangers of the 
mad exploit. It was almost time to 
dress for her twilight chat with Estobal, 
but when Miss Mettleby finally 
emerged from her own room she went 
straight to Aunt Natica, still attired in 
her driving-suit. To this day she does 


not know just what she had intended to 
say to that virtuous old lady, for Aunt 
Natica received her in a high state of 
flabby excitement. 

“Ah, my dear Mees Mettleby,” she 
exclaimed, “‘we have been searching 
for you everywhere; it is much too 
late for you to be so far from the house, 
and I must beg that hereafter you re- 
frain from taking "Loupe outside of 
the—” 

“One moment, if you please, Miss Es- 
tobal!” broke in the governess hotly, 
“I was just about to tell you that | 
shall be leaving tomorrow.” 

“Leaving?” gasped Aunt Natica, 
dropping back into her rocking-chair 
and using her fan vigorously, as if trying 
to get more air. “I was afraid that 
this dreadful telegram and letter meant 
that something had happened to call 
you away.” 

“Telegram?” cried Madge. ‘“ Where 
is it?” 

She snatched the message and the 
letter as Aunt Natica fished them out of 
her reticule. Telegrams were a com- 
mon enough matter with her, but some- 
how this one promised to point a way 


out; yes, even the news that Aunt Ella 
had fallen downstairs and broken her 
ankle would prove a Godsend just now! 
With a trembling hand Miss Mettleby 
tore open the brown envelope, the old 
woman watching the while with the 


hungry eye of a hawk. In her day 
young ladies did not receive telegrams; 
nor letters, for that matter, except 
under the strict surveillance of their 
elders. This scandalous telegram evi- 
dently contained something improper, 
for Miss Mettleby turned scarlet as she 
read it, and then dashed out of the room 
without a word. 

The telegram was from Jessie and 
ran: 

Plot thickens. Your boss has made same 
proposal as the Mexican. Auntie wild. Do 
find a long distance ‘phone and reveal the 
dark secret. 

Jess. 

In the seclusion of her apartment 
Madge gave herself over to despair— 
until she suddenly remembered that 
she had not read the letter, which she 
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had recognized as Jessie’s. It was one 
of Jess’s impromptu jumbles of discon- 
nected fragments of news, nothing 
worth hearing about, except what was 
contained in the postscript, written in 
pencil, on the three sides of the margin 
on the last page. This news caused 
Madge to jump off the bed, while a 
great light seemed to break in through 
the cracks in the leaden sky of fate 
which was lowering crushingly down 
upon her. The letter, written before 
Mr. Estobal’s proposal had arrived, 
made, of course, no reference to that 
startling development; but the casual 
bit of gossip in the postscript came like 
a special providence, in view of the 
new turn in the already sufficiently 
turgid situation. Jessie had written: 


Oh, by the way: I nearly forgot to tell you 
that I have just had a letter from Muriel 
Burden, in answer to mine telling her about 
our romantic flight to your paradise. Well, 
{uriel writes that that awfully nice Jack 
Thorndyke, whom I met at the Whitney- 
Ogdens, you know, is living on a ranch called 
“Podos Santos,” somewhere in Southern 
California. Can it be your place, do you 
think? I hope so, use he is one of the 
very micest men ever—good deal of a 
dreamer and awfully clever—quarreled with 
his father, who wanted him to become a 
banker—goes in for literature and the simple 
life—that sort of thing, you know. Auntie 
says she hopes to goodness that he is near 
you—to shoot those horrid Mexicans if 
they dare to propose to youl 


Carmelita had come in while Madge 
was reading and re-reading this piece of 
news; so she could not give vent to her 
joy. It was very late, Carmelita said, 
and unless Mees dressed in a hurry 
Sefior Estobal would send somebody to 
look for her. He had, it seems, been 
pacing up and down the corridor these 
twenty minutes, asking everybody 
where on earth Mees could be. Madge 
took longer to dress than she had ever 
done in her life, but even so, when she 
finally went out into the courtyard she 
found Juan Pedro still pacing up and 
down, evidently impatient and nervous. 
On seeing her come out of her window 
he ran forward to meet her and begged 
her to come to his study—there were 
still ten minutes before dinner—so that 
he might not be cheated out of his 


“musical appetizer,’ which, he de- 
clared, he needed tonight if ever he had. 
Her first impulse was to advise him that 
she knew of his letter to her aunt, and 
that, as her very sincere regard for him 
could never under any circumstances 
become any more sentimental feeling, 
she implored him not to spoil her few 
remaining days at ‘‘Todos Santos” by 
pressing a suit which must be hopeless, 
utterly and forever hopeless. But 
wiser second thoughts prevailed. To 
speak of such a matter at all must 
strike him as indelicate in the extreme, 
to say nothing of needless embarrass- 
ment which she would thus bring upon 
herself. No; Aunt Ella must write 
him a squelcher—the old lady had it in 
her!—and if Estobal should forget him- 
self and address her before hearing 
from Aunt Ella—well, she fancied she 
could take care of herself. 

The wisdom of this decision became 
clear when Juan Pedro went at once to 
the piano and opened the volume of 
Chopin at the piece which he wanted 
her to play for him. She played it 
twice, at his request, and yet a third 
time, and all the while he sat at the 
other end of the room, listening with 
his hands held over his face. Always 
appealingly sad, he seemed infinitely 
so tonight. A feeling of almost guilt 
crept over her as she played to him; it 
was as though she were deliberately 
encouraging him, for it was her music, 
more than anything else, which had 
come to make her so necessary to him. 
So deep had this feeling become that 
when, at last, Majin, the butler, 
clanged the dinner-bell out in the patio, 
she rose from the piano and went over 
to where Estobal remained sitting with 
his face in his hands, 

“T’m so sorry,” she murmured, lay- 
ing the tips of her fingers on his shoul- 
der to rouse him, ‘‘that you are feeling 
so badly tonight. I hope no un- 
pleasant news hascome. Has it?” 

Her simplicity and sympathy 
touched him deeply. He sprang to his 
feet, blushing and evidently surprised 
to find that she had stopped playing. 

“News?” he said in that patient, un- 
complaining way of his. ‘‘ How long is 
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it since I gave up hoping that any but 
unwelcome news could ever come to 
me? But forgive me; I did not mean 
to burden you with my sorrows. You 
played exquisitely tonight. Come!” 
He offered her his arm and led her to 
the drawing-room, where the rest had 
already assembled. For the first time 
Madge thoroughly approved of the way 
in which Thorndyke greeted her, or, 
rather, the way in which he managed to 
ignore her, save foraformal bow. Any 
less self-controlled and finished man of 
the world, she said to herself, must 
have betrayed some degree of feeling 
anent the note she had left in his den, 
if nothing more than curiosity; but 
Thorndyke—thank heaven, this time 
at any rate!—was as serene and uncon- 
cerned as though no young woman had 
stolen clandestinely into his house and 
implored him in a decidedly melo- 
dramatic way to grant her a moment’s 
interview that night without fail (un- 
derscored), on a matter of desperate 
importance (doubly underscored). He 
was chatting affably with Dominguez, 
who showed only too plainly that his 
own narrow bosom was torn with pro- 
found emotion of some sort. During 
the usual ceremonies of Aunt Natica’s 
little court before the grand march in 
to dinner began, Madge watched the big, 
calm, imperturbable New Yorker and 
the fuming, disconcerted little Latin. 
It was a rare show and a significant, she 
thought. The more the little fellow 
writhed under the imperative but, un- 
der the circumstances, intolerable nec- 
essity laid upon him by every sacred 
tradition of his race, to endure politely 
the torture of listening, the more 
Thorndyke seemed to relish the power 
to force his untimely humor upon him. 
Dinner was unusually dismal. Had 
it not been for Thorndyke, it would 
have been funereal. Even Poncho—as 
a tule the liveliest and wittiest table 
comrade imaginable—ate in subdued 
spirits, Perhaps, thought Miss Mettle- 
by, Juan Pedro had told him about the 
written proposals, and, loyal brother 
that he was, Poncho felt that mirth 
would have been out of place pending 
the issues. Dominguez choked several 


times during the repast—with anger at 
Thorndyke, Madge was certain, for the 
manikin glared at him each time that 
he attempted to relieve the depression 
by saying something clever. Aunt 
Natica was dumb; not a single crinkle 
spoiled the smooth surface of her en. 
ameled and powdered countenance, so 
perfectly acquiescent and unmoved did 
she remain. Juan Pedro, of course, 
was courteous, but as grave as grief— 
poor fellow! Only Thorndyke talked, 
In spite of the surrounding gloom and 
barely veiled distaste for his levity, he 
persisted in exploding joke after joke, 
and belied all her previous judgments 
of him by engaging Miss Mettleby in 
frequent exchanges of persiflage. 
What a superb actor he was! And oh, 
what a bulwark of security his great 
square shoulders were! What re- 
assurance there was in his high collar! 
What splendid courage and self-reliance 
and pledge of high doing in that clean, 
true, clear-cut face with its chiseled pro- 
file and chin tilted up as if challenging 
the world! She wondered why she had 
never realized what a handsome man 
he was. 

Dinner dragged on through the end- 
less courses, but thanks to Thorndyke’s 
occasional excursions into pleasantry, 
the game and champagne were reached 
at last. Only dulce remained to be 
dallied over; then after a few inane 
moments with Aunt Natica in the 
drawing-room, Madge would see Thorn- 
dyke stroll in, dawdle about among the 
statues and pictures with his coffee-cup 
in his hand, signal to her that he would 
be just outside the window—and then 
for the coup which meant escape! 
Two or three times during dinner, when 
the enemy were discussing something 
or other in Spanish, she had managed 
to catch Thorndyke’s usually unre- 
sponsive eye, and each time she was 
sure that he returned the significant 
look-in her own exceedingly communi- 
cative ones. Yes, it was perfectly 
clear that he had divined the purport 
of her note and had come fully prepared 
to advise her just what was to be done. 
Perhaps he had already formulated a 
plan for her escape that very night— 
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she remembered that there was a train 
north in the middle of the night—or 
perhaps he had got Aunt Ella on the 
long-distance "*phone—she had seen 
wires leading into ‘‘The Dreamery’’— 
and auntie had authorized him to do 
the squelching of the manikin for her. 
Yes, that was it! His amazing atten- 
tions to Dominguez were all intended to 
act as a buffer for the blow to be dealt 
later in the evening! The dulce was al- 
ways some horrid, sickly-sweet concoc- 
tion; she did wish that they’d hurry up 
and bring it and get through with it! 

Alas! Thorndyke devoured his 
quail with anything but elegant leisure 
and then, raising his wine-glass as a 
salute to Aunt Natica, who smirked a 
fatigued acknowledgment of his com- 
pliment, he pushed back his chair and 
rose. 

“If Miss Estobal will do me the kind- 
ness to excuse me,” he said, ‘‘I shall do 
myself the unkindness to tear myself 
away. I have left guests at my own 
house and must return as soon as pos- 
sible; I would not have come at all, 
had I had any way to send my excuses 
intime. Good night, all.’ 

Madge heard asin atrance. A feel- 
ing of faintness alone saved her from ex- 
claiming her protest. It passed in- 
stantly and she was able to speak 
quietly. 

“But surely you aren’t going to run 
away,” she said, “‘when our dessert is 
to be your favorite sopa boracha? I 
heard you complaining only yesterday 
that Miss Estobal had not given you 
any of it for a month.” 

“Dear me!” cried Thorndyke, drop- 
ping back into his seat and merry as a 
boy; “if it’s that succulent sopa I'll 
have to stay long enough to have a nib- 
ble—and palm off some excuse or other 
onmy guests. Might I have my sweets 
now, please, Miss Estobal?” 

All except Dominguez laughed aloud 
as Aunt Natica waddled off to the pan- 
try to fetch Thorndyke a heaping por- 
tion of the dulce. With her own pudgy 
hands, too, she laid the plate before 
him and touched a match to the brandy 
she poured over the sponge-cake, gig- 
gling convulsively the while. It was all 


very pretty, very natural, and Madge 
congratulated herself on the complete 
success of her quick-witted move; it 
gave her a few minutes at least in which 
to devise some means of preventing 
Thorndyke’s departure without having 
a word with him. Then, too, nobody 
had got the faintest suspicion of her 
ulterior purpose in suggesting that he 
should wait for dessert. To make 
matters still easier, Thorndyke begged 
like a schoolboy for another helping, 
and once more Aunt Natica surprised 
everybody by going herself to bring it. 
Amid general hilarity Thorndyke glee- 
fully attacked the second mammoth 
portion, and before he had half eaten 
it the same delicacy was brought in for 
all the company—and Madge saw final 
success within reach. The incident, 
moreover, had blown away the cloud 
which had palled the feast, and even 
Dominguez showed signs of returning 
spirits. 

All was not won, however, for Thorn- 
dyke suddenly rose—Aunt Natica did 
dawdle soover everything !—and Madge 
realized with consternation that only 
some heroic, even desperately indiscreet 
move could now save the situation. 
Angry and at the same time puzzled 
by Thorndyke’s inexplicableignoring of 
her note, and daring whatever might 
come of her compromising show of in- 
terest in his movements, she laid down 
the fork which rattled against her plate, 
and plunged into the Rubicon. 

“Just a minute, please, Mr. Thorn- 
dyke, before you go,” she said, trying, 
not very successfully, to seem off-hand. 
“I want to see you about something.” 

Thorndyke bowed gravely; Domin- 
guez dropped his wine-glass; and the 
Estobals stared at Miss Mettleby as she 
led Thorndyke out, and then, with 
blank astonishment, at each other. 


IX 


THORNDYKE followed and Madge led 
the way out into the courtyard, stop- 
ping only when she reached the foun- 
tain. The fountain was the point 
farthest from all of the windows, behind 
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whose fluttering blinds she always 
fancied that somebody was peering or 
listening. She sat on the edge of the 
marble basin and Thorndyke, lighting 
a cigarette, stood over her, for once in 
his life thoroughly ill at ease and flab- 
bergasted. He hated confidences of 
all sorts—especially when to receive 
them placed him in the awkward situa- 
tion of appearing to bad advantage as 
an unyielding stickler for good form. 
Miss Mettleby’s unbelievable break was 
worse than bad form: under all the 
circumstances, it amounted to perilous 
folly—but, then, was not this woman 
a riddle the answer to which he had 
reluctantly given up? And who knows 
but he might have yielded to her first 
subtle appeal to his passion had she 
been less a riddle to him? Yes, she 
was—different. Just now she had 
shown that she was also dangerous. 

“Don’t you think,” he began in that 
perfectly controlled way of his which 
always made her feel that he held his 
feelings under the curb rein; “‘don’t 
you really think that it was just a bit— 
well, just a bit impolitic, don’t you 
know, to do this? You know what 
these people are?’’ 

“No, I don’t know what they are!” 
she retorted, upsetting him, rather, by 
her vehemence. “That’s precisely 
why I just couldn’t let you go without 
asking you what I am to do.” 

“To do about what?” he asked, not 
at all as if he relished the chance of 
having to advise her. 

“What! You got my note, didn’t 
you?” 

“NotI. What note?” 

She got to her feet. He could see 
that she was trembling; she was plain- 
ly suffering from repressed feelings; 
and of all ‘“‘feelings’—all emotions 
filled him with uneasiness—he dreaded 
repressed ones most. Presently, how- 
ever, she relieved the pressure by flying 
off into a little tempest of (to him) inco- 
herent expressions of regret that she 
had not left “this madhouse”’ long ago. 

“You sent me a note?” he asked 
after she quieted down a little. 

“I wrote it and left it on your desk— 
you know, that funny desk in the corner 


of your den. 
got home?”’ 

“T found a note on my desk—trather 
an interesting desk, that, don’t yoy 
think? So odd, you know—but the 
note was from Dominguez.” 

“From Dominguez?” she cried, 
clutching his arm in a tragic way most 
distasteful to him. 

“Why, yes. Nothing strange about 
that, is there? And I do wish yoy 
would lower your voice, if you don't 
mind. He may fancy that you are 
calling him, you know.” 

Then she told him. She told him 
about Sefior Dominguez having written 
to Aunt Ella; about what she had said 
in the note which she left on the desk in 
his den; about her having seen the 
manikin’s loathsome little face at the 
window; and about her determination 
not to pass another night under the 
same roof with “‘these perfectly awful 
people.” Thorndyke listened with 
constantly growing interest, his nimble 
and resolute mind developing rapidly 
a line of drastic action, but at the same 
time carefully concealing from her both 
his increasing feeling and his quickly 
hardening purpose. When she stopped 
talking he smoked quietly for several 
seconds before replying. 

“It’s all a mistake, of course,” he 
said, with tantalizing calmness; “the 
delightful little simian is laboring under 
a misapprehension—that’s all; a misap- 
prehension, moreover, under which I 
myself was laboring until late this very 
afternoon. Nothing serious, you know, 
just a natural inference. We can put 
things right without any trouble.” 

Madge looked up into the calm, strong 
face that was bending down over her. 
There was no trace of sentiment in it; 
even when she had appealed, a maiden 
in distress if ever there was one, to his 
chivalry, he had betrayed no feeling 
but that of a man who, conscious of 
his strength, stood ready, as a matter 
of course, to render a casual assistance. 
Many a callow college chap in flannels 
had shown infinitely more devotion 
when retrieving for her a lost golf ball, 
or tightening Queen Mab’s girth for her 
in the hunting-field. But oh, the sense 


Wasn't it there when you 
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of security lying beneath this undemon- 
strative big man’s off-hand assurances! 
She blessed him with her great hazel 
eyes as she heard him—and the bene- 
diction wrought immediate results, not 
altogether of a sort to make him as sure 
of himself as he usually was. 

“ But of course the horrid little beast 
must have stolen my note?’’ -she said 
after he had repeated his assurance 
that all could be put right. 

“Of course,” he murmured with 
aggravating indifference. ‘‘What of 
it?” 

“What of it! Why, good gracious! 
just fancy the use he can make of it— 
here with Aunt Natica and Sejior Esto- 
bal, I mean. And then, too, if he 
should get it into that infamous little 
head of his that there was anything—I 
mean, if he should think that you—oh, 
you know what I mean? All during 
dinner his wicked little eyes were full 
of murder whenever he looked at you. 
Promise me that you'll be on your 
guard!” 

Thorndyke chuckled quietly. He 
threw back his shoulders, inhaled deep- 
ly, and seemed rather to enjoy’ the 
prospect of the tragic issue at which 
she hinted. 

“Oh, I know, of course, that he 
would not dare to meet you face to 
face,” she protested, ‘“‘but these cow- 
ards strike always from behind a real 
man’s back!” 

“But didn’t I assure you that it was 
all a mistake?’’ asked Thorndyke, still 
laughing silently. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“If you don’t mind, I’d prefer not to 
say. And please don’t forget, I my- 
self shared the cute little chap’s mis- 
understanding, you know.” 

“Misunderstanding of what? 
frank!” 

“Why, the perfectly natural miscon- 
ception of the game you were playing 
here,” replied Thorndyke. 

“Game? Whatever cau you mean?” 

One of his most disconcerting habits 
in conversing, and he was full of dis- 
concerting habits of all sorts, was to 
ignore her last remark, fail to answer 
her direct questions, and then, when 


Do be 


he had apparently forgotten all about 
what she was talking about, to make 
some perfectly irrelevant remark of his 
own on some totally alien topic. And 
now this habit once more took posses- 
sion of him in a cruelly aggravated 
form. 

“Oh, by the way,” he asked after 
puffing meditatively, ‘I wonder if you 
happened to see the photograph hang- 
ing just over the pipe-rack in my lair?” 

“No! I didn’t explore; I wrote the 
note—and left at once.” Her tone was 
somewhat chilly; Thorndyke, however, 
was not sensitive to cold. 

“I thought you might have chanced 
to see that particular portrait, you 
know,”’ he said. ‘‘On the whole, I’m 
quite as well pleased that you did not. 
But let’s see: you were saying some- 
thing about the game you have been 
playing here, were you not?” 

“I was wondering how you could be 
so cruel—at this time, of all times!”’ 

“Cruel? Forgive me! I meant just 
the opposite. You see, Miss Mettleby, 
when a New York society girl whose 
grandfather left her—was it one million 
or twof—when a girl, I say, with an 
immense income and still greater pros- 
pects answers an advertisement and 
buries herself on a California ranch as 
a governess, why, it just naturally 
occurs to those who happen to know 
the facts, that she must be playing 
some mad game, don’t you know.” 

“But that’s where you are very 
much mistaken! For goodness only 
knows how long, I will have no income, 
for the securities all were swamped in 
the Amsterdam Trust Company’s fail- 
ure, and I sha’n’t have grandfather’s 
fortune until I’m twenty-eight—a per- 
fect age. So I simply had to do some- 
thing.” 

“Quite so! That’s just the point— 
but Dominguez does not know all this. 
I myself didn’t know it until five o’clock 
this afternoon.” 

“T can’t for the life of me see what 
your knowing it or not knowing it has 
to do with the question—and how on 
earth did you learn of my poverty this 
afternoon at five o’clock?”’ 

“Over the telephone—but that’s an- 
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other story. What I now wish to 
know—pardon my frankness and trot 
out all the frankness of your own that 
you can manage to scrape together!— 
what I must know is: Am I at liberty 
to let these people understand your 
true position? Dominguez has already 
shown that misapprehension concern- 
ing a woman’s financial affairs is a 
dangerous thing under certain senti- 
mental conditions; possibly the others 
here may—”’ 

“‘Shame!”’ she broke in bitterly, and 
he could see, even in the darkness of the 
courtyard, that he had presumed over 
much. Her breath came and went in 
an ominous way, and a certain vague 
surmise, which had lurked in the back- 
ground of his thoughts of late, took 
body and life with fearful suddenness. 
“You shall not degrade Sefior Estobal 
—no, nor Sefior Poncho either—by 
classing them with this—this—this—”’ 

“By no means,” replied Thorndyke, 
instantly obeying intuition and shaping 
his course in the light of its unfailing 
warnings. ‘Neither Estobal—poor 


devil !—nor Poncho—lucky dog!—could 


for one infamous second or under any 
conceivable circumstances, sink to the 
level of Dominguez—but, for all that, 
I think it both unwise and unkind to 
permit them to keepon making blunder- 
ing guesses as to why you fled from 
your natural place in society and came 
down here as a sort of upper servant. 
It’s not playing the game, Miss Mettle- 
by, on my soul, it’s not!” 

“You mean, that if they knew that 
I was exactly what I am—a penniless 
girl trying to earn a living—they might 
not show me the consideration that 
they—” 

“Oh, I say,” interrupted Thorndyke, 
matching her own tone of cynical fenc- 
ing in away that frightened her, “ please 
remember, Miss Mettleby, that we are 
having all this talk only because you 
yourself forced your confidence upon 
me. Believe me, if you feel that you 
must protect yourself from all sorts of 
unkind conclusions and suspicions of 
mine don’t you think it’s about time for 
me to say good night and spare you the 
necessity to—” 


“Don’t!” she implored. Something 
unpleasantly resembling a sob reached 
his ears—and it was all off with him, 
The vague idea which had only a mo. 
ment before taken body and life, rose 
up a hideous specter before his soul, 
but now he grappled with it, challenged 
it, defied it. If it was to triumph over 
another idea—his own, born in the 
flash of his heart’s sudden awakening— 
it must first dispute with all the powers 
of his will and his emotion every inch 
of the battle-ground. He bent low 
over her; tears were gleaming in her 
eyes; her up-turned face pleaded pite- 
ously for his championship; and in the 
deeps of him, where ran the still waters 
of his silent and slow life-current, he 
pledged it to her, for now and forever, 
though he said not a word. “Don’t!” 
she almost moaned this time. ‘I have 
nobody, I have had nobody to trust 
and to look to but you!” 

Even his tightly curbed self-control 
might have surprised him into an un- 
timely avowal with no chance for re- 
treat, had not excited voices and a 
sudden flood of light attracted his 
attention to the window of the dining- 
room. From time to time they had 
heard the three men talking, but there 
was nothing uncommon in the fact that 
they all talked at once and in hyper- 
bolic Spanish. Now, however, there 
could be no mistaking the nature of the 
vehement words. Mr. Estobal and 
Poncho were holding each a wriggling 
arm of Sefior Dominguez y Aguirra, 
who was evidently trying to break 
away from them. All three were 
wrought up to a high pitch of nerves, 
the Mexican especially being in active 
eruption. 

“Where is he?”’ he shouted in French. 
““Where is Monsieur Zorndeek? The 
honor demandsit! I shall not wait, no! 
I shall get satisfaction now, moi!” 

“It is most fortunate that Monsieur 
Dominguez des‘res to see me now, for 
I was just on the point of begging him 
to grant me an interview,” replied 
Thorndyke, also speaking in French. 
“In fact, it is my intention to compel 
Monsieur Dominguez to hear what | 
have to say before he does me the honor 
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to say anything tome. Shall we retire 
to the library, monsieur?”’ 

“For God’s sake—for my sake—do 
be careful!” pleaded Madge, uncon- 
sciously clinging to Thorndyke’s arm 
as he strode across the pavement. 

“Never fear!”’ laughed Thorndyke, 
adding in a lower tone, ‘And now run 
and get into a traveling-dress. We 
may decide to leave in half-an-hour.” 


x 


By this, Estobal and Poncho had 
managed to push Dominguez inside the 
house and ran forward full of apologies 
to meet Miss Mettleby. It was all a 
wretched misunderstanding, Juan 
Pedro assured her; there was no cause 
for alarm; one word would presently 
disabuse Sefior Dominguez’s mind; 
and would Miss Mettleby kindly join 
Aunt Natica in the drawing-room? 
His distress and the gentle courtesy 
with which he begged her to forgive 
and forget the unhappy incident affect- 
ed her as his words and bearing always 
did, and waiting only for a nod of 
approval from Thorndyke, she hurried 
to the drawing-room to reassure Aunt 
Natica, whom she knew she would find 
in a state of nerves. But if Aunt 
Natica had heard the heated talk in 
the dining-room and the sudden out- 
break of Dominguez out in the cloister 
she had taken the affair philosophically 
and done the very best thing under all 
the circumstances. She was sitting in 
her rocking-chair fast asleep, her fan 
on the floor, her double chin resting 
peacefully on her bosom, and her lips 
emitting rhythmical little puffs. 
Madge, in spite of her overwrought 
state, could not help laughing—it was 
s0 like Aunt Natica!—and then tiptoed 
quickly out into the patio and ran over 
to her room. 

In the meantime Thorndyke had 
continued his determined stride toward 
the dining-room window, where he was 
stopped by Poncho. 

“As a man of the world, Thorndyke, 
you will know what not to do to an- 
other guest of an Estobal while you are 


both under our roof?” His tone, 
while conciliatory, had in it, neverthe- 
less, just enough menace to stiffen 
Thorndyke’s backbone and clear his 
decks for action. 

“As a man of common sense,” he re- 
torted, “‘and an American, I shall pro- 
tect Miss Mettleby, under your roof or 
elsewhere, from the infamous designs 
of this degenerate little ass. Where is 
he?” 

“Oh, but I say, my dear fellow,” 
protested Poncho, forcing a laugh, but 
plainly indicating that his Latin blood 
was up, “you must answer to me for 
any insult or wrong you may offer to 
a representative of a family, which fora 
hundred years my family has honored 
with its friendship.” 

“As you like, of course,” replied 
Thorndyke; “if you insist upon it, I 
shall first settle with Dominguez and 
then with you—with all the Dominguez 
and Estobal families, for all I care! 
Where is the fellow?” 

“You surely will not forget his weak- 
ness, but permit him to meet you on 
the field of honor with weapons of his 
selection?” pleaded Poncho, holding 
Thorndyke’s sleeve and barring the 
way into the room. 

“Don’t be a damn fool, Estobal!’’ 
exclaimed Thorndyke, shaking himself 
free. ‘You don’t suppose I mean to 
fight, do you? Not on your life! All 
that I shall do—and I'll do it, by 
heaven! before I leave here tonight— 
is to tell Dominguez exactly what sort 
of a thing he is—and then he and all 
the rest of you can do what you jolly 
well please!” 

He pushed past Poncho into the 
dining-room. Dominguez was stand- 
ing leaning against the sideboard, 
pouring brandy into himself as fast as 
Juan Pedro poured it into his glass. 
His own hand shook too much to hold 
the decanter. His whole frame quiv- 
ered with rage and excitement; his yel- 
low fingers twitched convulsively; his 
face was livid. Thorndyke had never 
seen so repulsive an object, and yet he 
pitied him, especially when Dominguez 
caught sight of him towering threaten- 
ingly above him and cowered behind 
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Poncho, who had purposely stepped in 
between them. 

“Sefior Dominguez desired to see 
me,”’ said Thorndyke, resuming French; 
“‘shall we go to the library?” 

“Certainly not!”’ sneered Domin- 
guez, waxing valiant again under cover 
of Poncho’s ample form, now set firm 
and defiant before him. “I refuse to 
receive the confidential communica- 
tions of Monsieur Zorndeek! If mon- 
sieur has anything to say to me I de- 
mand that these gentlemen be wit- 
nesses of whatever may transpire. As 
for me, I shall express myself only 
in the presence of my good friends, 
moi!”’ 

“Bravo!” laughed Thorndyke, con- 
vulsed by the little man’s adroitness 
in avoiding an interview except within 
range of Poncho’s protecting fire. 
“Monsieur voices my sentiments ex- 
actly. Monsieur insists upon witness- 
es. Sodol. I desire these gentlemen 


to bear witness, for one thing, to the 
fact that it was my original intention 
to speak to Monsieur Dominguez pri- 
vately. He demands witnesses; so I 


have no choice but to inform all three 
of you of certain facts of which I would 
have preferred to inform monsieur 
alone. And now, as it’s getting late— 
I really don’t know how I am ever to 
explain my long absence to my guests 
at ‘The Dreamery’—suppose we be- 
gin? By the way, Estobal, if you 
don’t mind, we’ll open another quart 
of that superb old Madeira of yours, 
and have our friendly little chat over 
our wine, eh?”’ 

Juan Pedro had been walking to and 
fro, a picture of bewildered distress, and 
he seized with relief the diversion sug- 
gested by Thorndyke. While the wine 
was being fetched, Dominguez and 
Poncho had a parley in whispers, 
Thorndyke taking advantage of the 
interlude to make an examination in 
detail of the family portraits, dwelling 
with particular admiration upon that 
of an ancient female Estobal who had 
died a nun. 

With all his efforts to delay matters, 
Juan Pedro had at last to invite his two 
guests to be seated at his board, he and 


Poncho being careful to have the whole 
length of the table between the high 
conflicting parties. The glasses were 
filled in depressing silence, the bottle 
was placed at Estobal’s side, and the 
butler withdrew. Thorndyke sipped 
his wine and stated several times that 
it was the best Madeira he had ever 
tasted. Nobody expressed a contrary 
opinion or remark of any sort—and the 
game was on. 

“Before getting down to the subject 
proper,” began Thorndyke, offering 
his cigar-case to Poncho and then to 
Dominguez, who declined it with a 
“Pish!” “TI desire to ask Dominguez 
for the letter he stole from my house 
this afternoon—simply to let me read 
it, you know.” 

“On my word, Thorndyke,”’ cried 
Juan Pedro, starting to his feet with a 
look of pain and surprise, “I cannot 
permit you to make such an accusation 
against a gentleman who is the soul of 
honor and my guest!” 

“Our ideas of honor. may be quite 
different,” replied Thorndyke, leaning 
over to persuade Poncho to keep his 
seat; “but I shall insist upon stating 
= facts. This afternoon Miss Mettle- 

mis 

“It is customary among gentlemen,” 
broke in Poncho, very red and hot, “to 
avoid dragging the name of a lady 
into their disputes. The lady you in- 
sult by mentioning by name happens 
to be under our roof and—” 

“And under my protection!” added 
Thorndyke, leaning back in his chair 
and smoking calmly while waiting for 
the triple outburst of Spanish to sub- 
side. hen it had done so he went on: 
“Miss Mettleby did me the honor to 
visit my house today, and while there, 
since I was not at home, she wrote me 
a note, which she left on my desk. 
Dominguez, who had evidently fol- 
lowed the lady, spied upon her actions 
and after her departure went in and 
stole the letter. Do you happen to 
have it with you now, Dominguez?” 

His manner was so perfectly easy 
that Dominguez for a moment appeared 
not to comprehend; for a moment only, 
however, for in the next he sprang to 
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his feet and shook his clenched hand 
in Thorndyke’s placid face. 

“ As the suitor for the lady’s hand,” 
hissed the furious little sefior, “I was 
pound in honor to protect her from 
her own indiscretion, no less than from 
the compromising snares set by this 
man. I am proud to say that I did 
follow the lady to the house of mon- 
sieur; that I did extend my care for 
her honor by watching what passed 
within; that I did take the letter, lest 
this man should use it to her disadvan- 
tage; and—there it is!” 

“My God, Dominguez!” groaned 
Juan Pedro as Dominguez took the 
stolen letter from his pocket and flung 
it across the table to Thorndyke. “As 
aman of honor, how could you have 
done this?” 

“Our notions of honor, Estobal, may 
not be so different, after all—nor our 
estimate of the character of my dis- 
tinguished fellow-guest,” remarked 
Thorndyke, while Juan Pedro rose and 
paced about the room in pitiful chagrin, 
and Poncho eyed Dominguez in what 
Thorndyke thought was a way that 
boded the Mexican no good. 

“Hear me!” pleaded Dominguez, 
rising and confronting Estobal. ‘“‘As 
the avowed suitor for the hand of this 
lady—a suit which the lady herself 
has only too openly encouraged— 
would I have deserved the name of a 
man of honor and a Dominguez had I 
stood idly by while this man cunningly 
wove his fiendish—” 

“Good Lord, man!” shouted Thorn- 
dyke, rising again to push Poncho, 
who looked increasingly ugly, back 
into his seat, “haven’t you read the 
letter which I brought this evening and 
gave to your man to give to you? Itis 
a letter from Miss Lispenard, the aunt 
and immediate guardian of Miss Mettle- 
by, and it contains a brief but em- 
phatic dismissal of monsieur’s ridicu- 
lous suit—but see here, old man,” 
went on Thorndyke, grasping the 
manikin’s arm as he reeled under the 
shock, “you really must try to bear 
this disappointment like a man. I 
yield to no one in my appreciation of 
Miss Mettleby, but a penniless girl 


might very naturally find herself un- 
happy amid the luxurious surround- 
ings of your hacienda. I myself know 
of no end of marriages that have turned 
out wretchedly, owing to the immense 
inequality in the fortune of the hus- 
band and wife, I do really.” 

“Penniless girl, you say?’’ cried 
Dominguez, his gimlet eyes boring for 
what he felt sure was Thorndyke’s 
secret purpose in deceiving him. ‘‘ Why, 
man, this lady is an heiress—millions— 
in her own right!” 

Juan Pedro shot a despairing look at 
Dominguez, and Thorndyke and Pon- 
cho exchanged looks not at all despair- 
ing, but rather full of knowing. 
Thorndyke signaled for the right to 
finish the operation of reducing Do- 
minguez to his naked first principles. 

“Not at all,” replied Thorndyke; 
“whatever income Miss Mettleby may 
have enjoyed formerly, her sole revenue 
today is derived from her efforts as a 
governess in this house.” 

“You are not deceiving me? You 
would not do so in so vital a matter?” 
asked Dominguez, all his previous 
wrath gone and speaking almost with 
affection. 

“Mr. Thorndyke tells you only what 
is true,” murmured Juan Pedro, trying, 
not over successfully, to save his repu- 
tation as a host by hiding his feeling 
of amazed contempt. “The young 
lady’s fortune was, alas! lost in the 
recent financial storm—and it is the 
courage and faith with which she has 
set about earning her livelihood that 
have enthroned her in my most exalted 
regard.” 

He spoke with emotion too deep to 
be hidden, and Thorndyke grappled 
no longer with the ghost of a vague 
surmise, but with a situation, delicate, 
distasteful, desperate. Poncho also 
seemed unaccountably moved by his 
brother’s show of sentiment, for he 
studied his face searchingly while Juan 
Pedro went on dilating upon Miss 
Mettleby’s pathetic situation, and pres- 
ently left the room in a casual sort of 
way, leaving the others to finish the 
wine as a libation to Peace. In the 
ensuing talk Dominguez gradually re- 
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turned to his former state of cordiality 
toward Thorndyke, who reciprocated 
in kind after the manikin had prof- 
fered a profound and high-flown apol- 
ogy—for having accidentally turned 
eavesdropper, liar and thief! thought 
Thorndyke as he accepted the out- 
stretched yellow hand. Poncho re- 
turned in about half-an-hour and 
Thorndyke at once perceived that he 
was terribly upset and stirred up about 
something, for he gulped down a 
tumbler of cognac and then whispered 
excitedly to his brother. Juan Pedro 
started, made Poncho repeat what he 
had said, and the two rose and left the 
room with eyes flashing, a tumbling 
barometer and alarming other signs 
of impending weather. Not in the 
least desirous of enjoying a téte-d-téte 
with Dominguez, Thorndyke bade the 
now effusively polite gentleman good 
night, and strolled out into the corridor 
to seek news of Miss Mettleby. He 
got it. As he turned into the passage 
leading out upon the patio he carne face 
to face with Madge herself in high de- 
bate with Juan Pedro and Aunt Natica, 
Poncho having vanished. 

“What madness is this, Thorn- 
dyke?” exclaimed Sefior Estobal as 
Thorndyke reached them. ‘Miss Met- 
tleby declares that she is about to leave 
this house—at such an hour!—at 
your suggestion, sir, and in your com- 
pany!” 

“Oh, yes,”’ replied Thorndyke pleas- 
antly, “I did suggest something of the 
kind, I remember—but that was before 
Dominguez had recovered, you know. 
As matters stand now I don’t see why 
Miss Mettleby should not remain here. 
It’s a stiffish ride to ‘The Dreamery’ 
after dinner—unless, Estobal, you 
should let us take the runabout?” 

“Is he quite mad?” asked Aunt 
Natica, choking with scandalized sur- 
prise. “Convince him, Juan Pedro, 
that his proposition is simply impos- 
sible, fatal, and—and—and—well, I 
might as well say it, since you say 
nothing—and positively immoral!” 

“I’m going—no matter what any- 
body says or thinks!” announced 
Madge, calling Thorndyke’s attention 


to her suit-case standing in the corner 
of the passage. After the harrowing 
interview which she had just had with 
poor Poncho—she had never dreamed 
what a truly fine fellow Poncho was— 
the very thought of another night in 
this house was enough to drive her mad. 
The dear, foolish, emotional, lovable, 
impossible fellow had told her that he 
had only that moment learned that she 
was without fortune, and he had found 
it utterly impossible to deny his pas- 
sion the cry for recognition which it 
had yearned to make ever since the 
night when he first met her. The 
poor dear fellow had sworn that he 
would end all before morning if she 
gave himno hope. She had, of course, 
given him no hope—so it was leave the 
house or endure heaven alone knew 
what tortures. Thorndyke had never 
failed her; he would find a way to pro- 
vide for her comfort and safety until 
the next train for the blessed old se- 
curity and peace under Aunt Ella’s 
wing. 

“But, Thorndyke,” cried Estobal, 
wringing his hands in a paroxysm of 
amazement and disgust, “if Miss Met- 
tleby’s emotions have led her to think 
of this desperate step, you, as a man 
of experience and a gentleman, must 
see that you do her an infinite wrong 
by countenancing her doubtless ex- 
cusable and natural but none the less 
fatal purpose?”’ 

“Come here, Estobal,” replied 
Thorndyke quietly, leading Juan Pedro 
aside and whispering something to him 
which made him start. ‘I hope that 
satisfies you?” asked Thorndyke as the 
two returned to where the ladies stood. 

“Miss Mettleby,” said Estobal, 
speaking very low and in his customary 
formal way, “if this is farewell as well 
as good night, I wish you both. Aunt 
Natica, Miss Mettleby goes to the house 
of Mr. Thorndyke with my entire ap- 
proval. I shall order the runabout.” 

He went out into the courtyard, 
leaving Aunt Natica dumb with won- 
der not unmixed with curiosity; and 
Madge equally speechless with grati- 
tude not wholly free from a deeper and 
holier feeling. Thorndyke waited for 
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the runabout in about the same atti- 
tude of body and mind that he had 
been wont to await his carriage after 
the Opera or a dinner party. Great 
is that eighth cardinal virtue—the 
ability to keep a high collar from wilt- 
ing, no matter what happens. 


XI 


In the flurry and excitement of the 
half-hour preceding their flight from 
“Todos Santos’ Madge had not had 
time to anticipate the possible em- 
barrassment and probable awkward- 
ness of any such adventure. But as 
she took her seat beside him and 
Thorndyke stooped to make snug the 
lap-robe about her feet, she began to 
realize that a sudden departure late at 
night and bound she didn’t know just 
where, with the man who had somehow 
come to look upon her as his special 
charge, might very possibly prove em- 
barrassing and almost certainly awk- 
ward. Still, she comforted herself 
by remembering Thorndyke had a 
way of “putting things right,” as he 
styled it, and no doubt he could put 
even this unthinkably unpleasant situa- 
tion right after his own easy and pleas- 
ing fashion. She would, however, like 
awfully to know where he was going to 
take her, for of course his own house 
was out of the question, notwithstand- 
ing that poor Juan Pedro, who seemed 
never able either to put things right nor 
to get things straight, had indicated 
that impossible plan—poor innocent! 
Yes, she would likeawfully well to know, 
but she would hate awfully to ask. 

On reaching the broad, smooth, 
white turnpike Thorndyke, who hadn’t 
opened his mouth since they started, 
gave his close attention to the task of 
keeping the machine going at forty 
miles an hour and on the road, as well 
as to avoiding saying anything ill-ad- 
vised, by saying nothing at all. Such 
aman! She was aching to talk over 
every step in the evening’s breath- 
taking developments, and he remained 
as silent as though he had not so much 
as heard that anything unusual had oc- 
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curred. At the bumpy place this side 
of the long up-grade, however, he would 
have to slow down, and then he would 
surely say something. And he did. 

“Still as fond of olives as you used to 
be?” he asked, his tone, as usual, in- 
timating that he didn’t care very much 
what the answer might be. 

“I’m not in the mood to jest,” she re- 
plied. 

“Jerusalem! neitheramI! Jest? I 
feel as though I would never be able to 
see the point of a joke again—but, in 
all seriousness, you'll be glad to learn 
that when I left Sefior Dominguez y 
Aguirra he looked upon me as a friend 
and a brother; also, that I have the 
note you wrote me in my pocket. It 
had mysteriously found its way into 
Dominguez’s pocket, you know.” 

“The beast! Had he read it?” 

““No; the seal was intact. Domin- 
guez reads English with even more dif- 
ficulty than he speaks it; not, of course, 
that he would have stooped to violate 
the correspondence of a poor working- 
girl in the employ of his host.” 

“Oh, did you tell him that I had lost 
my money?” 

“Yes. I broke the terrible news to 
the poor fellow as gently as I could— 
and he will never get over it. I mean 
he will never get over thanking me for 
saving him, just in the nick of time, 
from getting your aunt’s permission to 
get your consent —how’s that?” 

“The horrid, infamous, awful little 
beast! But I haven’t told you: Pon- 
cho heard your news with quite other 
ears. Hespoke to me tonight.” 

Thorndyke hoped that she did not 
notice that he started. This new 
turn caught him off his guard; he had, 
of course, observed the steadily growing 
friendship between them, but Poncho 
had never once entered his mind in this 
connection; and for one sickening sec- 
ond he wondered if he had been bracing 
himself to meet the wrong possibility. 

“There’s a heavier robe under the 
seat, if you’re chilly,” he said aftera 
little. 

“You don’t seem to be interested,” 
she replied. 

“Not especially,” he answered, add- 
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ing quickly, after revolving several 
things through his mind, “unless you 
are interested. Are you?” 

His abruptness always found her un- 
prepared; it was just because one 
never knew what he would say—the 
chances being always that he would 
say nothing—that one was always 
caught unprepared. 

“T refused him—if that’s what you 
mean,” she said finally. 

“Why? Not that it’s any of my 
business, or that it matters, but since 
you happened to refer to the subject—”’ 

“Aren’t you a bit cruel, to ask me 
such a question? I refused him be- 
cause—one can’t make a meal out of 
the hors-d’auvres!" 

This time Thorndyke did not care 
whether or not she had noticed the 
start with which he had heard her tell 
the whole story in one word, a word he 
himself had taught her together with 
its esoteric significance. 

“They’re a queer lot, these olives 
and radishes and anchovies and celery 
stalks and frilly appetizers of society, 
are they not?” He grew frivolous 
as the pleasure her last words had 
given him trickled down through his 
mind. 

“They certainly are,” she answered, 
“but all the same I just wish with all 
my heart that I hadn’t been compelled 
to make quite such a sweeping avowal 
of my preference for—for—for—how 
shall I put it?” 

“For corned beef and cabbage.” 

“But will I ever, ever, ever be able 
to look an olive in the face again?” 

“Never fear! I'll see the whole out- 
fit tomorrow; they’re not a bad lot— 
for olives; and I'll wager my head that 
it won’t be any trick at all to put 
things right.” 

She heard the old phrase with a new 
delight; it was the simple programme of 
the man “who does things”, and what 
had not this man done for her? They 
were past the bumpy place and over 
the hill by this time, and as Thorndyke 
once more devoted himself to keeping 
the car from running into eternity, she 
fell to making her first serious attempt 
to measure her true feeling for him. 


Had he dreamed what was doing in her 
heart at the moment, his own would 
not have been filled with anxious ques- 
tioning. The result of her self-analy. 
sis was, that if she ever did love anyone, 
he would be, like Thorndyke, master- 
ful, simple, solid and never, never an 
olive nor a mere appetizer (however 
appetizing!) before the serious busi- 
ness of life. No! With a vividness 
never before attained, she now realized 
that the hunger of her soul could never 
be satisfied save by the all-conquering 
love of—a man like Thorndyke! It 
was not of all this, however, that she 
spoke when at last they were nearing 
the cross-roads where she might be 
able to guess her destination. To the 
left would mean that he was taking her 
to the railway; to the right, to ‘The 
Dreamery ’’—which, of course, was out 
of the question; but if not to “The 
Dreamery” nor yet to the train, 
where? 

He turned to the right! 

Madge sat up. It was all right, of 
course! Her knight of the power to 
put things right knew exactly what he 
was about—but, just the same, it 
might strike Aunt Ella, to say nothing 
of the world at large, as a bit indiscreet, 
don’t you know, that a bachelor living 
alone should— 

“You seem nervous about some- 
thing,” said Thorndyke suddenly, with 
that disquieting knack he had of dis- 
covering what she was thinking about. 
“It’s all serene, you know. To tell 
the truth, I rather expected that you 
might make up your mind to leave 
rather suddenly; so I arranged. You 
are expected at my house. Don't 
jump so! Didn’t you hear Saint Juan 
Pedro assure Aunt Natica that you 
were to be my guest with his entire ap- 
proval? That ought to be sufficient 
for you who seem to swear by him!” 

Relieved as she certainly was, she 
didn’t like his tone when he spoke of Mr. 
Estobal. Washe jealous? It sounded 
like it! Also, it pleased her, oddly. 

“TI was only thinking,” she replied, 
with an object beyond the mere natural 
wish to punish him, “that Mr. Estobal 
would have gone about such a rescue 
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as this in such a different way, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” muttered Thorndyke, stung 
put very far from disarmed, “I’m no 
match for these elegant hidalgoes when 
jt comes to romancing. But, then, 
what can you expect from a poor over- 
seer?” 

“I’m not the only one who has been 
playing a game, it seems,” she laughed. 
“Overseer! Ilikethat! Isn’tit about 
time for you to explain—as you made 
me do? Do you know, if you would 
only say something now and then— 
give one a peep into your real self, you 
know—not only ‘put things right,’ but 
tell one the secret of your—your—your 
skill, you know—instead of tossing off 
your miracles with an air of ‘Just watch 
me and see how easy it is to do things 
when you know how’—why, then, Mr. 
Thorndyke, who knows but I might 
have come to think you awfully nice— 
yes, and I wouldn’t feel as uncomfor- 
table, you know, as I do this minute!” 

He laughed. All this was as music 
inhisears. But what he desired above 
all things just then was to get at her 
true feelings toward Estobal. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I’d give any- 
thing to have a glass over my heart as 
Juan Pedro has; it enables one to reveal 
his most sacred and profound emotions 
while you wait! Chumps like me have 
to take it out in just doing the best we 
can, leaving you to guess—not always 
the right guess either !—at our motives. 
It’s a pity, too, is it not, that those 
fellows with open-faced hearts always 
seem to be a little shy on connecting 
with practical results?” 

He voiced her own sentiments to a 
dot, but this was no time to let him 
know this; so she gave him something 
to think about by saying very soulfully: 
“Life is not all practical results; a 
woman treasures most those emotions 
and sentiments that never, as you 
practical men put it, ‘come to any- 
thing.” They come, at any rate, to 
mean everything to a woman.” 

They whirred past a gate as she 
spoke; in another minute they stopped 
athisdoor. He was dumb ashe helped 
her out. Like a blithering idiot, he 


now accused himself, he had let that 
sentimental dyspeptic intoxicate her 
with his hot-house perfumes, while he, 
banking on her Anglo-Saxon forthright- 
ness and on what he knew of her charac- 
ter and her past, had played the game 
in the open and based his hopes on 
tangible points. He opened the door 
and stood aside to let her enter. 

“Could the housekeeper come to me 
at once?”’ she asked nervously as she 
stepped into the hall. 

“She goes to bed at seven,” he replied 
curtly. “Tl call her when you want 
to go to bed. But my chafing-dish 
and fixings are always in the den, and 
I think I know something about certain 
mixtures that would make even Poncho 
sit up and take notice.” 

“If you don’t mind,” she protested, 
still standing near the door, “I’ll ask 
you to call her now. I’m dead tired 
and—”’ 

She stopped. A door at the farther 
end of the passage opened; somebody’s 
head appeared cautiously peering into 
the semi-gloom ; and then it disappeared 
and Madge heard a great noise of laugh- 
ing and talking. She glanced dubious- 
ly at Thorndyke; he was hanging his 
Inverness on the rack and so had his 
back to her. Before she could ask him 
what the noise meant, the far door 
opened again and Jessie burst into the 
hall, followed by Aunt Ella. Madge 
collapsed into an arm-chair and sent 
one long, lingering, all-surrendering look 
at the Man Who Put Things Right. 


XII 


“But he does!”’ protested Jess, get- 
ting up on an elbow, the better to argue 
the point. ‘‘He does! Else why did 
he beg Clive Penrose to give him that 
impressionist photograph that he took 
of you—you know, the one everybody 
on the yacht went wild over?” 

They had been talking all night— 
that is to say, ever since the little party 
in Thorndyke’s den broke up, which 
was not until after one o’clock, for Aunt 
Ella had a good deal to say, and all had 
several things they wanted to know 
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about—but tired as she was, and al- 
though dawn was showing a lurid 
square at the casements, Madge also 
got up on her elbow. 

“Do you mean to tell me that Mr. 
Thorndyke has that picture of me?” 

“He certainly has!” replied Jess 
triumphantly. “It’s hanging over his 
pipe-rack in the den—what a perfect 
darling of a den it is, too, isn’t it?” 

“What if he has the picture?” sneered 
Madge. “Itis only an idealized study; 
Clive Penrose called it ‘Dreams,’ you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know—and Jack Thorndyke 
has been dreaming about you ever 
since he first saw the picture. And 
you just ought to have heard him talk- 
ing about you to Aunt Ella—some- 
thing s-w-e-e-t!" 

“Be quiet, stupid! What do you 
really know about him, anyway?” 

“I know,” retorted Jess, volleying 
close to the net and very swift and sure, 
“I know that Jack Thorndyke is Monty 
Pell’s chum, and that Gladys and that 
stuck-up Honorable Evelyn Paget and 
both the Endicott girls and Hildegarde 
Bleecker all tried their deadliest to get 
him, and he’ll be worth all kinds of 
money—”’ 

“For heaven’s sake don’t get slangy, 
Jess!” 

“And that he borrowed forty thou- 
sand dollars from Monty Pell so as to 
buy this perfect paradise of a place— 
isn’t it divine, honestly?—and so as to 
let his father—old Mr. Thorndyke is 
awfully stingy, Muriel says—so as to 
let his father see that he can make his 
own fortune, and—’”’ 

“Why on earth, then, did he hire 
himself out to Sefior Estobal?’’ asked 
Madge. 

“Why, because, silly, he needed the 
ten thousand a year which the Estobals 
pay him for being brains and common 
sense for them. Mr. Delphirie Olvieda 
—you haven’t met him, have you, 
though? An awfully nice fellow—met 
him in Los Angeles, you know, at the 
Michelenas—he says that the Estobals 
were on the very verge of ruin when 
Jack Thorndyke came here and installed 
the greatest irrigating works in all Cali- 


fornia, besides straightening out the 
wotst muddle of accounts and mis. 
management generally that Delphine 
Olivieda says you ever saw! That's 
who and what Jack Thorndyke is—ang 
if he’s not dead gone on you—well, thea 
there’s nothing certain this side of 
Woodlawn Cemetery!”’ 

“Except that I’ve heard enough of 
your nonsense for one night, and now 
I’m going to sleep!” 


When Madge woke, at about noon 
the next day, she found that Jess had 
already been up a couple of hours, and 
from her, whom she found practising 
Spanish with two Indian girls in the 
patio, she learned that Aunt Ella was 
closeted with Sefior Estobal in the draw- 
ing-room. Thorndyke, it appeared, 
had gone as usual to make his morning 
rounds over the two estates; he had 
left before Estobal’s arrival; and no, 
Jess hadn’t the faintest idea of what 
was being discussed in the drawing- 
room. Madge smiled. She had given 
Jess a detailed report of Poncho’s pro- 
posal, but had purposely refrained from 
telling her that Juan Pedro had not, as 
yet,spoken. The poor dear fellow had, 
of course, hurried over to ‘‘ The Dream- 
ery” to plead in person with Aunt Ella 
for permission to speak to her. It was 
time for luncheon when, at last, Aunt 
Ella and Sefior Estobal came out into 
the garden to meet them. 

“I have obtained the kind permis- 
sion of Miss Lispenard,” began Juan 
Pedro, when, thanks to some rather 
transparent manoeuvering by Aunt 
Ella, Jess had been towed by her out 
of the firing zone, “the permission, 
Miss Mettleby, to speak to you on a 
matter which has been in my heart for 
some time. Have I your own per- 
mission ?”’ 

“‘Must the friendship which I feel for 
you, Mr. Estobal, and which is, 1 
assure you, a very real and holy feeling 
on my part, be spoiled? Please don’t 
speak to me. Nothing could possibly 
come of it but pain for both of us. I 
shall always think of—” 

She caught sight of Aunt Ella mak- 
ing frantic signals to her from behind 
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the hedge of dwarf cypress; it was 
clear that she wanted to communicate 
some vitally important matter before 
the interview reached its inevitable 
climax. So Madge made some excuse, 
promised to rejoin him presently, and 
fled, by a circuitous route, to the am- 
bush behind the hedge. 

“What on earth is it now, auntie?”’ 
she asked as she came up to Aunt Ella, 
who had dropped, breathless and flus- 
tered generally, upon a garden bench. 

“Why, my dear,” replied Aunt Ella 
between gasps, “Jessie has just dis- 
covered that this is Mr. Juan Pedro!” 

“Of course! What of it? Are you 
crazy?” 

“But good gracious!”’ retorted Aunt 
Ella, “it wasn’t Juan Pedro who wrote 
me that letter; it was the other brother, 
you know!” 

“Well, what of that? I refused 
Poncho last night. I was just going 
to refuse Juan Pedro when I saw you 
waving to me.” 

“Yes, but he hasn’t said a word 
about proposing to you!” groaned 
Aunt Ella. ‘‘He merely said that he 
wanted to speak to you about some- 
thing very rear his heart, which he 
would not presume to do without first 
getting my consent. I naturally sup- 
posed that he wanted to carry out 
what he had said in his letter—and 
now, he never wrote me a letter, and 
the Lord only knows what it is he wants 
to talk to you about!” 

Madge sank beside her on the bench, 
too dazed to speak for a moment. 

“Don’t, for heaven’s sake, tell me 
that you said anything that he could 
possibly have taken as a hint!” she 
moaned, remembering how perilously 
near she herself had come to doing 
precisely that thing. 

“No!” answered Aunt Ella weakly; 
“all that I remember to have said was 
that I feared he would find it useless to 
speak to you!” 

“Goodness!” groaned Madge. “But 
I think I can fix things even yet. I'll 
try. And do keep Mr. Thorndyke 
away from us until I have time to try!” 

When she returned to Estobal, how- 
ever, it was to find him walking de- 


jected and with his whole air and bear- 
ing capable of only one interpretation. 
Still, Madge felt that it might be safer 
to pretend innocence. 

“There was something you wished 
to speak to me about, Sefior Estobal?”’ 
she began, lending her tone but the 
merest touch of feeling—just so as not 
to make him think her unfeeling. 

“Yes,” answered Juan Pedro, bright- 
ening noticeably as he looked into her 
big frank eyes. ‘‘ For some time, Miss 
Mettleby, I have foreseen that your 
stay under my roof could not continue 
long—no happiness ever remains with 
me!—but I did not anticipate the de- 
plorable events of last night, nor that 
your going would be attended by cir- 
cumstances likely to separate us for- 
ever.” 

“Please don’t say that!’’ murmured 
Madge, ‘‘for we can always be friends, 
and I shall always remember your 
goodness to me in every way.” 

Juan Pedro bowed low before going 
on. “Though you have been away 
from my home only a few hours, I can 
already see what your departure will 
mean to us all, especially to myself and 
my poor little "Loupe, who has been 
inconsolable ever since she was told 
you had gone. Therefore, Miss Met- 
tleby, with the profoundest sense of 
the measureless boon which I am about 
to ask, as well as of my utter unworthi- 
ness to beg anything at your hands, I 
have come here this morning—pardon 
my unfeeling haste, for my broken 
heart overcame my calmer reason—I 
have come to implore you to—” He 
seized her hand and raised it reverently 
to his lips and held it until she withdrew 
it with a little murmur of protest. 

“TI would do anything, dear Sefior 
Estobal, to show my gratitude to you, 
but really and truly I—” 

“Do not refuse me,” he interrupted 
passionately, “until I have at least 
placed my whole case before you in 
detail. One argument which I have 
never so much as hinted at, must have 
some weight with you.” 

“I fear—no, I know, that I can- 
not—” 

“Miss 


Mettleby,” pleaded Juan 
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Pedro, abandoning all his customary 
reserve and flinging himself into his 
plea, “for God’s sake, grant me my 
request: take my poor, motherless little 
"Loupe with you—to New York, to 
Europe, wherever you may go—and 
keep her for me, keep her from guessing 
the truth about her mother and from 
knowing the sorrows of her father’s 
life, until you have made her able to 
bear it all bravely and to bring 
sunlight back into my home, by teach- 
ing her to become like you, God bless 
you!” 

Madge steadied herself by laying her 
hand on his arm. The poor, dear, 
child-hearted man had come—she 
realized it now with burning cheeks, 
yes, and a great and holy joy of thank- 
fulness that it was so—he had come, 
not to ask her to be his wife, but to 
beg her not to forsake his little "Loupe; 
and he had asked her with tenderness 
which almost broke her heart. When 
she could manage to do so she promised 
to see what arrangement could be made 
and then walked with him to the gate, 
for he would not stop for luncheon. 
Madge watched him ride away and 
waved her hand to him when, at the 
turn in the road, he reined in his horse, 
wheeled about, rose in his stirrups, 
and ended the little ceremony with a 
flourish of his sombrero. Then he put 
spurs to his only too willing Mexi- 
can, and Madge walked back, full of 
strange thoughts, to the house. 


“Oh, we can put that right, all right 
enough, ” laughed Thorndyke, two 
weeks afterward, when they were al] 
having that memorable talk in Aunt 
Ella’s own room after Jack had had 
that other still more memorable talk 
with Madge, “‘for you see, Poncho is in 
Paris by this time—good for the bal- 
ance of his life! Dominguez has been 
told never to show his face north of 
the Mexican border; Aunt Natica has 
carried out her threat (I would have 
looked on it as a glorious promise!) 
and has retired to a convent in Guadala- 
jara; and poor Juan Pedro, therefore, 
means just what he says, when he tells 
us that if you all would care to live 
at ‘Todos Santos’ for a year or 50, 
it would be a kindness to him. He is 
going to take his wife out of the asylum 
and see if travel may not hasten her 
recovery. So Isay—let’s.” 

“And you'll come over to dinner 
every night?” asked Madge. 

“Why, certainly!” replied Thorn- 
dyke; “in the absence of—” 

“The hors-d’aeuvres, we couldn’t get 
along without—without-—solid com- 
fort of some sort!” 

“Translate, please,” demanded Jess. 

“You're too young to understand,” 
laughed Madge, and Thorndyke added: 
“ At your age, little Jessie, most young 
misses just adore olives; later, they—" 

“If getting engaged makes every- 
body as crazy as you two,” sniffed 
Jess, “I'll never marry!” 


a a 


NOTHING DOING 


\ X JOMAN—Now that I have fed you, are you going without doing your work? 
Tramp—Oi couldn’t wurruk on an impty stumach, mum; an Oi nivir 
So there yez be! 


wurruk on er full one. 
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HER POINTED VIEW 


(CU BAPrts (blasé)—Don’t you think society is an empty thing? 
Miss FuLLER—I think there are lots of empty things in society. 





IT WAS SOLD—THAT’S ALL 


By Anne Warner 


the sky, a heaven-distilled gold 

in the sunlight, that Summer 
when Campion painted ‘‘C’est Ven- 
du,” using the daughter of the inn- 
keeper for his model. The flowers that 
year bloomed rainbow tints, the birds 
chanted octaves before and after un- 
known, the sands of the Rhone seemed 
Tagus-treasure laden, and Lise herself 
was a thing of flesh unlike all other 
flesh, of blood more richly red and 
warmly flowing than all other blood, of 
eyes that were not mysterious but 
rather the mirror wherein mystery was 
reflected in plain print. The Jura was 
the background and that Summer the 
Jura knew fresh charms; soft purple 
and white mists wove dreams on every 
pale-blue slope that faded toward the 
shadows; the night chill was not chill 
nor the dawn-damp laden with wet. 
The goatherds remarked it as they 
drank wine on the bench by the inn 
door; the men who toiled in the vine- 
yards confirmed their words. In after 
years Campion thought much on all 
the soft splendor of that season’s mien, 
but he thought most of Lise and of her 
eyes, for only by their eyes shall ye 
know them—the women like Lise— 
speech being almost as unequal to the 
task of translating their thoughts as it 
is to one who entertains an angel know- 
ingly. 

She had sat for him every day 
through the months that rung all the 
changes from May to October; the 
wind coming out of the Jura had whis- 
pered to each as he passed by; the 
stars and the moon had revolved for 
that little time around those two— 
those two alone. It was not love, the 


| thes was a wondrous blue in 


artist told himself, and he told himself 
the truth, but that it was a subtility 
that drew pencil and brush in lines of 
marvelous strength and beauty—that 
swept blotches of paint together in new 
shadow—that made Lise the medium 
through which he lived for the time 
being. All that he felt, but never told 
himself at all. The world will have it 
that that power is love, and perhaps 
the world tells itself the truth; but 
those whe must translate the ideal into 
the sight of man will have it that 
Campion was right or else that love is 
either wrongly named or wrongly 
acted. At any rate, Lise was to be 
married all the time and Campion 
knew it and no sorrow marked their 
October adieux, although the spirits of 
the Jura wept for them and wept the 
more because they themselves wept 
not at all. 

Lise’s outfitting was bought with 
Campion’s money paid for board. 
*“*C’est Vendu” was boxed and shipped 
to Paris, and the artist himself wan- 
dered into Italy that Autumn, met 
Mile. Daveau, the great heiress, in 
Basle, became betrothed and was mar- 
ried that Winter. 

Years went by them, and because 
Mile. Daveau was an heiress her 
husband ceased being an artist; ‘‘C’est 
Vendu” was hung in their own draw- 
ing-room, and the Brotherhood of the 
Easel forgot that one named Campion 
had ever existed. And he who had ex- 
isted almost forgot the fact himself. 

And more years went by, and more, 
and more, and more. 

Campion’s hair was gray, his wife 
was dead, his daughters were married— 
he lived with the elder—and ‘‘C’est 
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Vendu” hung in her drawing-room now, 
for she had a grand drawing-room, 
being the wife of a very rich banker. 

“But that is a marvel!” exclaimed 
one day the great critic Meilnex, who 
was brought to the house by a friend of 
the banker son-in-law. ‘‘ Who painted 
that picture?” 

Campion, frail, tall, distinguished- 
looking, with his thin hair and thick, 
white mustache, rose from his arm- 
chair and came and stood beside Meil- 
nex, who was some twenty years his 
junior. 

“That was my work,” he said, ‘‘my 
first—my last. For I had the mis- 
fortune not to court fortune, but to 
wed her.” His tone as he looked at 
his picture rang oddly sad. 

Meilnex laid his own delicate hand, 
with its veins all blue and nervously 
throbbing, upon the old man’s shoulder. 

“‘ How is this?” he asked, looking in- 
to his face in great surprise. ‘‘ You 
could walk thus far and then stop 
short? How is this?’’ 

**Listen, and then be silent,” said 
Campion. ‘“‘There were two angels 
pushing my brush when I painted that 


picture—they were Necessity and Am- 
bition; there were two angels beckon- 
ing through her eyes, Encouragement 


and all Nature’s wonder. Those four 
did the picture without me, and having 
finished it they vanished and left me 
forever.” 

Meilnex looked pityingly upon him. 
“And you believed it as firmly as 
that!’”’ he murmured. 

“I knew it well,” replied the fallen 
artist. 

““C’est Vendu” was removed from 
the brocaded satin wall against which 
it had hung so patiently, and carried 
away and placed in the great world of 
art. It created a clamor at once, and 
then the news of its rare and speaking 
charm was carried wide as on the 
wings of all the eight wings of the 
compass. Before the end of the month 
Campion knew himself as one of the 
masters who will be talked of when 
their countries are become legendary. 
It was strange. He reflected how his 
wife had desired to stick the painting 


into some loft at first, but how, on ac. 
count of the memories that stirred across 
his brain whenever he recalled that 
Summer in the Jura, he had asked as a 
favor that it be left where he might see 
it daily. She had consented, being 
sweet, kindly—a good wife; his hands 
shook a little even now as he remem- 
bered her. His daughters examined 
him with curious eyes—they could not 
quite understand his grandeur, they 
who had known his humility for so 
many years; and his banker son-in- 
law was frankly awe-struck. The visi- 
tors who came all craved with humility 
to meet him, people turned hurriedly to 
look at him a second time in the street, 
his presence was asked to honor every- 
one and everywhere, he received Orders 
to wear—oh, it was all strange—very, 
very strange! 

“But it doesn’t ring true to me,” 
he said to Meilnex one fair day as they 
walked together. ‘‘You see, it was 
never I; if it had been it could not have 
ended there; it was the Jura and her 
eyes—ah, yes, the Jura and her eyes,” 
And he sighed the cruel, heart-breaking 
sigh of the broken. 

“‘The marvel is none the less great,” 
said Meilnex. ‘“‘It is only that it is the 
more misunderstood.” 

“You mean—?” said Campion, turn- 
ing toward him. 

**Mon ami,” said the king-critic, 
“‘the marvel is there” —he paused and 
made a sweeping gesture that seemed to 
comprise all, life, Paris, heaven and 
their two selves—‘‘it is everywhere, 
above, below, within. Limitless— 
without any limit. Without any past, 
without any present, without any 
future. For you, for me, for all the 
world to draw from, on, to—as soon as 
we have the key. What is the key? 
That which you had—that which you 
held—that which you threw away.” 

“Ah,” said the white-haired man 
beside him with a further sigh, ‘‘it is 
that, just that, just that.” 

**Friend,” said Meilnex, ‘‘it comes 
about that because God created them 
‘male and female’ so must they follow 
in His hands. We cannot any one of 
us create alone. She—or he—must 
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help. Else is the machine but half per- 
fect—the result half what it might have 
been. And so is the most of the work 
of this world. We are but gases and 
compounds tossed together by chance; 
the chemist fills the glass and watches 
the spirit and the matter fight it out in 
foam. But once in an age they do not 
fight—they perform some wonder, 
some unexpected something instead— 
and then we have a turning onward of 
the wheel, a new re-discovery of old 
principles. There is no word for such 
a correlation in human beings, but that 
peasant girl was to your own personal 
art the solvent that made manifest.” 
He stopped for a minute. ‘“‘Do you 
follow me?” he asked then. 

“You mean that regret is not for me,” 
said Campion; ‘‘ you mean that I never 
could have painted but one picture 
in any case—unless—?” 

“T mean just that,” Meilnex answered. 
They walked on for some little way 
and then the white-haired artist spoke. 

“And if I returned to the Jura?” 
he asked. 

“What, do you long for another 
laurel-crown?” Meilnex asked, laugh- 
in 


g. 
“Not that—but-I crave her face 


again.” His lip trembled at the 
thought. He had been curiously un- 
nerved by his success. 

“Tt will not be her face, now,” the 
friend told him gently. 

Nevertheless the artist went. He 
saw ‘‘C’est Vendu” hung in the Lux- 
embourg first, and then he went. 
Down through Burgundy he trav- 
eled, and on, on, on to where the hills 
began to swell their crests and toss the 
branches of their trees up into the 
nether heavens. He came into the 
Jura at sunset and slept at the old inn 
that night. 

But he slept very little, for the spirit 
of the Jura lingered by his open window 
and beckoned to him to come and learn 
anew the philosophy of the past, and of 
Meilnex, by moonlight. So loud was 
its call that he came at last and sat in 
‘he casement until far on toward dawn. 
Strange breaths of long-forgotten 
dreams swooped bat-like before his 


eyes, and that wunutterable solitude 
that the dead leave, nestled close with 
him and warned him well. 

In the morning he went out and 
made inquiries. Yes, Lise was dead— 
had died years before. So he went 
and saw her cross in the graveyard and 
sat there a long, long time, thinking. 

When he went back to the inn he 

was very quiet and he remained in his 
room all day. Toward eventime he 
walked about the town a little and 
then went back again to the inn, ate 
a meal and retired. 
_ They found him dead the next morn- 
ing. 
And on his table lay a sketch, mere 
outlines done with a pen. Underneath 
was scrawled, ‘‘Ca y est’”—no more. 

“C’est Vendu” had been a canvas 
covered with color—the presentment 
of a young girl dressed as a peasant’s 
bride and wearing a jeweled ring, the 
contrast of which, with her costume’s 
simplicity, told the whole story. 

But the pen sketch was nothing but 
a bold outline of that peak of the Jura 
which towered before the window of 
the inn, and of the mists which hung 
about it. It was not until it was taken 
out in Paris, weeks later, that anyone 
discovered that the mist-wreaths were 
two figures that wove the mountain 
within their spell and that floated 
around it in long lines of such curves 
and parallels as no man had hitherto 
described. Such effects conveyed 
through the medium of pen and ink 
had never been seen. All the cartoons 
of all Fame’s greatest favorites seemed 
coarse and crude beside this simple 
cameo of delicate linear art. 

The banker son-in-law—who was 
heading the subscription for that 
marble obelisk that bears Campion’s 
name in Pere la Chaise—sent for Meil- 
nex to see the last effort of the artist’s 
spirit. 

Meilnex came and his face was a study 
as he gazed upon the little miracle in 
black and white. Then at last he laid 
the sheet down. 

“May I suggest his epitaph?” he 
asked, looking up into the faces of the 
banker and his wife. 
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They were disappointed, for they 
had hoped to hear fresh praise of the 
new work. But they smothered their 
feelings courteously and begged for 
the suggestion. 

The great critic fixed his eyes on 
the flcor and touched his fingertips 
together in a way that he had. 

“*I would add to the customary in- 
scription just the names of his two 
pictures,” he said. ‘I would write 
upon the base of the monolith, ‘C’est 
vendu’—Ca y est.” 

“But that sounds like a phrase,” 
said the artist’s daughter. 


“*IT would let it sound like a phrase,” 
said Meilnex, and then he threw so 
strange and curious a glance about 
him that the luxury of the palace from 
which the dead man had been borne 
forth seemed to become naught in 
comparison to the marks upon the 
white paper before them. 

“*I would let it sound like a phrase,” 
said Meilnex again. 

And then he saluted them and went 
out hurriedly because his eyes were 
wet—very wet indeed. 

“I did him an injustice,” he said 
as he hailed a cab. 


FES 


THE ANGEL 
By Edward Wilbur Mason 


~~ who art thou that bides with me 


Now all my songs are done? 
Behold, my harp on yonder tree 


Hangs in the setting sun 


32 
! 


“Oh, I am she who goes with light, 
Before the poet’s way— 

A wandering fire of dreams by night, 
A cloud of hopes by day!” 


“But all my loves have died with youth; 
My joys are in the dust. 

Beauty has fled, and only truth 
Keeps with my bosom trust.” 


“Nay, I am one than these more strong, 
Forever am I young: 

I am the angel of the song 
Your sad lips never sung!" 


SE Sb Sh 


CLASSIFIED 


IFE—I can’t find the lecture notices in the paper this morning. 
SATIRICAL HuspBaND—Have you looked under “‘unnecessary noises”? 





THE OSTRICH 
By Arthur Stanley Wheeler 


REETING, Gentlest Reader! 
WhatI have to say isof a nature 
so personal that I shall not be 

able to avoid a frequent use of the ego- 
tistical pronoun, and I wish to apolo- 
gize at the outset for a liberal sprinkling 
of “I’s” and “my’s.” For the matter 
involved and the opinions expressed, 
I make no apology whatever. On the 
contrary. 

A few days ago I received a letter 
from a friendly editor, who suggested 
that I undertake a novelette of from 
thirty thousand to sixty thousand 
words. ‘‘If you should undertake such 
a story,” he wrote, “it would give us 
pleasure to consider it.” These were 
stereotyped editorial phrases, of course, 
meaning nothing definite; but at once 
there leaped into my mind astory which 
I should have liked to write, and to 
which the little twittering tales that 
I had written would have been as 
sparrows to a nightingale. It was a 
very simple, straightforward story, of a 
woman who fought against poverty in 
a great American city and was finally 
beaten by it. I had known her— 
known several of her, in fact—and it 
seemed to me that no work could be 
more interesting or more moral than a 
recital of her temptations, resistance, 
gradual deterioration of character, and 
tragedy. Unpleasant? Yes, but only 
as the story of any creature overcome 
by circumstances is unpleasant; and it 
is the writer’s business not to ignore 
realities, but by judicious selection and 
treatment to present a series of them 
in such a manner that they shall de- 
velop, logically and rhythmically, an 
idea. The question was: Had I skill 
enough to handle so large a subject in 


the artistic way? Though I was very 
doubtful on that point, scenes and con- 
versations kept appearing, full-grown, 
before my eyes, and it was with the 
greatest reluctance that I gave up the 
project. » 

If I had written my story, do you 
know what my editorial friend would 
have said? 


Dear Mr. W——: It seems a shame to 
return to you this MS., but we feel that it is 
not quite suited to our purpose. Such 
things may be sufficiently entertaining, but 
the editors of popular magazines are forced 
to fight shy of them. Hoping to hear from 
you again, etc. 


And he would have been justified. 
For in order to make the fall of my 
heroine reasonable, I should have had 
to describe the temptations with which 
she was beset, and incidents of that 
kind would not have been considered 
fit for the minds of the magazine’s 
young readers—many of whom had 
diligently studied the entrails of a 
recent murder trial, as magnified by the 
yellow newspapers. I might, perhaps, 
have sugared the story with enough 
pious reflections to make it go down, 
but in my own opinion those very re- 
flections would have condemned it as 
immoral, because they admitted its 
immorality—which I do not admit at 
all. And I am inclined to think that in 
that case, too, the editor would have 
tefused it, since, morality aside, he 
would have seen that I was writing 
what I didn’t believe. 

One cannot blame the editor; he is 
like a gentleman perched precariously 
on a fence, with an angry bull on one 
side and an irate farmer on the other. 
Desperate authorlings, brandishing real- 
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istic manuscripts in lieu of pitchforks, 
threaten to shove him upon the horns 
of the public, and he must look to his 
editorial hide. Or he is a personified 
thermometer, continually taking the 
public’s temperature. His affair is to 
see that no excitement is allowed which 
might produce a fever and, incident- 
ally, shatter his glass. Moreover (de- 
serting metaphor) we must remember 
that at least three-quarters of the 
realistic authorlings belong to that type 
of genius which Mr. George Ade 
describes with sarcasm as “Cousin 
Henry, whose work is too good for the 
publishers.” Indeed, I may be a 
Cousin Henry myself; but I will ask 
you to overlook that possibility tem- 
porarily, for the sake of argument. 

So my quarrel, Gentlest Reader, is 
not with the editors, but with you. 
You do not, I am informed, care to 
read anything that deals naturally 
with religious feeling, or with the re- 
lation between the sexes, You are re- 
ligious—everyone is, in some fashion; 
is it that you are afraid of having your 
belief or unbelief shaken by mere words 
upon a printed page? Surely that 
cannot be the case, for if your belief 
(or unbelief) be strongly founded, no 
words can move it; and if it be weak, 
you will see, clever as you are, that the 
sooner it is shaken down and recon- 
structed, the better. 

With regard to the sex-relation, 
which is even more essentially a part of 
every-day life, I learn that there are cer- 
tain catch-phrases, catch-scenes and 
catch-plots which must be followed. 
Adultery, for instance, is allowable, 
provided that it has taken place before 
the story commences, that is: Smith’s 
wife and Brown may have been more 
than friends, but the tale of their love 
must be lightly skimmed in half-a-page 
of retrospect, and the real story must 
have very little to do with it. “But 
adultery is not necessary to fiction,” 
you answer. That is quite true, as it is 
quite true that a description of a sew- 
ing-circle may be just as good art as an 
account of a political convention, and 
vice versa. If you will stop and think, 
however, you will discover that neither 


political conventions nor sewing-circles, 
nor yet prize-fights or pink teas, have a 
very vivid interest for you and your 
friends. It is love in which you are in- 
terested. I can give you love without 
adultery; I can lead the rich young 
hero and the genteel young heroine up 
to the altar and leave them stranded 
there like fish upon a marble slab, but 
—don’t you ever get tired of He, She 
and the Automobile stories? Cheer 
up: by-and-bye it will be He, She and 
the Flying-Machine. 

“What American magazines do you 
read in your country?” I once asked 
a foreign visitor. 

“We don’t read any of them. The 
stories are too childish, they always in- 
sist, whether logically or not, upon the 
happy ending.” 

The answer vexed me, because one 
hates to hear the institutions of his 
country criticized adversely, especially 
if he knows that the criticism is just; 
but as I couldn’t think of any adequate 
defense, I prepared to change the sub- 
ject. The visitor, however, had a 
question to ask in his turn. What 
foreign literature did Americans prefer? 
he wanted to know. And I was con- 
pelled to answer that they often pre- 
ferred the spicy kind. He laughed a 
good deal at that, and told me of a re- 
spectable British lady-novelist who, 
when writing for the American trade, 
laboriously injected a thin stream of 
naughtiness, because it made her books 
sell 


“But there is a difference between 
books and magazines,” I said inanely. 
“So it appears, but that difference is 
one of the things which we cannot un- 


derstand. It is like your tariff on 
works of art—quite incomprehensible 
to the alien mind.” 

I wanted to ask him if he thought 
the tariff on art was less incompre- 
hensible to the native mind. 

Another incident: I was reading 
some poems to a college professor who 
either was, or pretended to be, inter- 
ested in my work. The poems were 
commonplace and puerile, and I am 
glad that they were rejected by the 
publishers; but that is of no conse- 
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quence. The point is that under the 
title of the longest of these effusions I 
had written a quotation from Oscar 
Wilde: ‘‘ Proserpine, weary of memory, 
putting poppies in her hair.” The 
professor frowned when I read the name 
of Wilde, and exclaimed: 

“Don’t dirty your paper with that 
name! It will disgust everybody.” 

I crossed out the quotation forth- 
with, and felt much ashamed of my- 
self until I remembered that at that 
same professor’s house, a week or so 
before, I had heard a dozen men, all 
of them educated and most of them 
over forty, tell nasty stories by the 
hour, each one, it seemed, nastier and 
more pointless than the last. Then I 
felt ashamed of him—the whited sepul- 
chre. (I think I ought to state, in fair- 
ness, that I know many teachers who 
are clean-minded, and one college pro- 
fessor who seems to me to possess 
more abilities and virtues than any 
other man of my acquaintance.) 

You, Gentlest Reader, are alady, lam 
sure of it, because the majority of 
magazine readers are of the fair and 
faithful sex; and you would not listen 
to a smutty story, unless, perchance, it 
happened to be a very clever little one 
that your husband or brother had 
brought home from the club. But 
do you not sometimes settle yourself 
in a comfortable chair with the deliber- 
ate purpose of reading some book—by 
the British lady-novelist aforemen- 
tioned, possibly—which you know will 
be lively in spots? Ah, don’t blush! 
for to my mind, at least, you are only 
indirectly § blameworthy. I don’t 
think you are seeking nastiness, I 
think you are seeking, unconsciously, 
the human element; the stiff contor- 
tions of this literary prostitute, this 
middle-aged ballet-girl, galvanized for 
the moment into a semblance of activ- 
ity, attract you because, wooden 
though they are, they are less wooden 
than the motions of American puppets 
pulled with a string. What I do 
blame you for is your stupidity, in that 
you choose an author who cheats you, 
instead of one with whom frankness is 
a means to an end, rather than a pur- 


pose in itself. Why don’t you read 
Balzac? You cannot read French, you 
say; and besides, ‘‘ Balzac is dull.” I 
will answer your second objection a 
little later. In the meantime let us 
try Shakespeare. The book falls open 
at one of Lady Macbeth’s speeches. 


I have given suck, and know 
How tender ‘tis to love the babe that 
milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have plucked my nipple from his boneless 


gums, 

And dash’d the brains out, had I so 
sworn as you 

Have done to this. 


One doesn’t think about the woman’s 
immodesty in speaking of her breast; 
one is carried away by the intensity of 
her argument. There is a kind of 
grandeur in her savagery, since she is 
urging on her husband for his interest, 
not her own. Above all, she is vividly 
human. Now see how the lines would 
run in good American: 


I have nursed a child, and know 
How tender ‘tis to love a darling baby: 
I would, while he was smiling in my face, 
Have ruthlessly forgot my mother-love, 
And thought of murder, had I so sworn, etc. 


You would laugh, Gentlest Reader, 
if anyone proposed to modify the 
verses in such a way; nevertheless I 
assure you that if Shakespeare had not 
written them, but some native poet of 
the present day were attempting to 
give them to you, you would hold up 
hands of horror and prattle of offended 
chastity. 

I have you there. You endure 
Shakespeare and you follow eagerly 
the heavy-footed prancing of certain 
novelists whose artificiality I consider 
indecént; but you will not let me write 
frankly about the conditions in which 
we live today and the people concern- 
ing whom you show the greatest curios- 
ity in daily conversation. The retort is 
obvious: ‘‘You are neither Shakes- 
peare nor a novelist with a reputation.” 
I answer: ‘Alas, dear lady, I am lam- 
entably conscious of my own deficien- 
cies—I even suggest that I may »e 
a Cousin Henry. I have gained some 
very trifling successes in fiction, how- 
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ever, and the mild approval of the 
few people who read my stories has 
encouraged me. I feel that if you 
would accord me one-half the liberty 
which you give to the foreign writers 
of two-deckers, I could interest you. 
I do not wish to write filth; I de- 
spise it. I only wish to present my 
characters faithfully—to show their 
loves, their hates, their habits and little 
prejudices, Not all the stories would 
be gloomy, nor would the gloom pre- 
vail utterly in any single one, for life’s 
sorrow is always lightened by happi- 
ness, and true art must follow life, de- 
viating only as it exercises instinctively 
the privilege of selection. If you fear 
that I might be tiresome, like Balzac, be 
reassured; I can never be dull as he is 
‘dull,’ because I can never be great as 
he is great. I have not the genius 
which enables its owner and his ad- 
mirers to enjoy wonderfully minute 
descriptions and analyses. My weaker 
stories must run more rapidly, to save 
their skins. Or if you are afraid lest 


your daughters be corrupted, suspend 
judgment and watch those daughters 


for a day or two. What do they read? 
The type of newspaper which special- 
izes in hectic accounts of murder, rob- 
bery, and lust is hawked everywhere; 
they can scarcely avoid seeing it. In 
what direction do their thoughts run? 
They are a part of life, life is just open- 
ing before them, and their thoughts in- 
evitably turn toward the mysteries of 
birth and death. And supposing that 
they escape the Scylla of the yellow 
press, do you think the Charybdis of 
romantic novels is less dangerous? To 
sentimentalize breathlessly over the 
impossible fortunes of Reginald Mont- 
morency and the Princess Eglantine of 
Decalcomania, to dream of being a 
heroine like her and of having a lover 
like him, and then, bang! to awaken 
suddenly to a reality of a very differ- 
ent sort and not be able to adjust 
one’s self to it: that is a fine founda- 
tion for good fortune. Innocence is 
not always a blessing.” 

Sooner or later, you must learn that 
life, which is unmoral, is also absolutely 
moral. It never preaches—it merely 


teaches. The teaching is often harsh, 
yet so intricately and marvelously was 
this world in which we live planned, 
and so accurate are the revolutions of 
its mechanism, that even when we lose 
our fingers in the wheels we must ad- 
mire, in the midst of our pain, the re- 
sistless energy that maimed us because 
we would not or could not take our 
proper places. We cannot understand 
the motive power; it baffles us, now 
enthralling, now causing us to despair: 
but we may be certain that there is no 
harm in it, since to suppose that any 
force or intellect could have devised 
such a wonderful world simply for the 
pleasure of being malevolent is ridicu- 
lous. And so there is no harm in the 
machinery, or in any book or story 
which interprets its details artistically, 

Gentlest Reader. 

Sooner or later, I imagine, we of the 
provincial cities will have grand opera 
more than once a year, and at popular 
prices. Then Wagner and the modern 
French composers will become familiar 
to classes other than the foreigners 
among us, and the bediamonded wives 
and mistresses of the ultra-rich. 

Sooner or later we shall begin to 
know something about art. I think 
that period is still far distant, however, 
for I remember a typical incident 
which occurred in a Middle-Western 
college town. An exhibition was to be 
given in the rooms of the Art and Lit- 
rachure Club, and pictures and statues 
had been gathered from the houses of 
the town. Among the statues were 
several cupids—innocuous little pagan 
cherubim in plaster. The hanging 
committee, in the absence of Madame 
President, had placed these small 
creatures, unadorned, in various more 
or less prominent positions. Madame 
President did not approve. She was 
willing to let the cupids stay, but 
around their baby tummies she tied 
broad blue sashes, thus rendering them, 
of course, quite moral! . I have a 
friend who hopes to make his living 
by painting portraits—God help him! 
He has established himself in a medium- 
sized New England city where there is 
one other portrait-painter. This 
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worthy gentleman does his work as fol- 
lows: First he photographs the sitter 
in a number of different poses, then he 
takes the photograph which the sitter’s 
family consider the most life-like and 
makes a large copy of it inoils. The 
copy is the finished portrait, and so far 
the method and results have proved 
eminently satisfying to the inhabitants 
of the medium-sized New England city. 
My friend will have a hard time, I fear; 
for, in addition to his rival, he must 
struggle against conditions indicated 
by the fact that the word ‘‘artist”’ is 
still used as a term of opprobrium. 

Sooner or later those hideosities in 
New York—I mean the skyscrapers— 
will be leveled, and in their places will 
arise buildings pleasing to the eye and 
quite as well suited to the purpose. 
The business portion of the city will 
spread over the island, thus relieving 
the congestion, and across the rivers 
residence communities will grow up in 
which the dwellings will be worthy to 
be called American homes. And men 
will look back upon this age of cave- 
dwellers as we look back upon the bar- 
barous cave-dwellers of the distant 
Past. 

Sooner or later, too—but why pre- 
dict a millennium? 

There is another side to my subject, 
one which would seem farcical if it 
were not so nearly tragic. A New 
York friend of mine, who works in a 
trust company, bromidically said: “I 
never read anything but the lightest 
sort of stuff now, and never go to the 
theatre except to see comic opera. I 
work hard all day, and when evening 
comes I want to be amused. To the 
devil with realism in literature and the 
drama! I see enough realism in the 
course of every-day existence.” Said 
a second, the business manager of a 
trade journal: ‘‘When I’m on the road 
I buy magazines at one station and 
chuck ’em out to the newsdealer at the 
next. Everything in ‘em has been 
done before in France.” 

The first man’s view was the more 
teasonable; he had worked hard all 
day and wanted to be amused at night. 
But unconsciously he surrendered the 


key to his fortress. ‘“‘I see enough 
realism in every-day existence,” he 
added. Existence: what an especially 
descriptive word! He is not living, he 
is existing, and the years which should 
have strengthened him have devital- 
ized him instead, so that he craves 
amusement to quiet his aching nerves, 
as the dope-fiend craves his drug. 
One day’s work is exactly like an- 
other’s, and the fear of losing his place 
sits on his shoulders like the Black 
Dog of legend; he has no ambition left 
for the enjoyment of the books and 
plays which once interested him. For 
he is not, mark you, one of those low- 
browed toilers who have been con- 
demned to labor for pitiful wages and 
to know few pleasures save that of 
getting drunk at the end of the week. 
He is simply a man who has allowed 
his education to be stifled in the crush 
of business. He knows virtually noth- 
ing outside of cheques and adding-ma- 
chines and the names of Broadway 
favorites, and if the trust company 
which hires him should go to the wall, 
he would be lost until he found an- 
other trust company made in the same 
mold. There are thousands of his sort 
in this morbidly strenuous semi-bar- 
barism of ours. 

The living (not merely existing) 
business man will usually recognize 
and enjoy a forceful story if he can be 
induced to read it. He does not un- 
derstand Mr. Henry James, but on the 
other hand, he is versed in matters 
which are as Choctaw to Mr. James’s 
able translators. His opinion is often 
clearer than that of a literary expert, 
and companionship with him is a win- 
dow through which the student may 
see the world of action and profit there- 


y. 

For the other New Yorker’s attitude 
I can find no excuse, and no reason ex- 
cept this: he once had literary as- 
pirations himself and was disappointed 


in them. It is not true that every- 
thing in our magazines has been done 
before in a foreign language, although, 
as I have admitted throughout this 
article, many of the stories are childish 
drivel. And if it were true, he would 
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be partly responsible, just as he is 
partly responsible for the present con- 
dition. He has good taste; he loves 
Wagner, and has taught his children 
to love Wagner. (I have heard him 
argue that Wagnerian music can be 
sung as effectively by portly human 
drygoods-boxes as by singers who are 
actresses, but that is simply a difference 
of opinion between us.) Moreover, he 
earns more than enough money for his 
living expenses and wields quite a little 
influence. He might give perceptible 
encouragement toliterature if he would. 
He prefers to buy magazines in order 
to feed fat his reminiscent jealousy, 
and then vents his spleen by chucking 
’em out of the car-window. I love that 
verb ‘‘chuck.” Employing it, I think 
of my friend, fair, fat and complacent. 
Should he chance to read my para- 
graph about him, I hope he will be- 
lieve that I remember not only what 
seem to me his faults, but also, and 
with gratitude, his cheerfulness, his 
kindliness, and his sane views on many 
subjects. To caricature him was far 
from my intention. 

In your subtler feminine way, 
Gentlest Reader, you resemble the first 
of these New Yorkers. You are neu- 
rotic and you crave amusement. You 
exist too fast—and by this I mean 
nothing against your character, but 
that you give yourself too little true 
leisure; that in the constant scurry 
and hustle you lose all sense of propor- 
tion and spend your strength upon 
things of which many do not matter in 
the least. Then, nervous and jaded, you 
come to me with the idea of having your 
thoughts soothed rather than excited. 
Yet you don’t read slowly! You read 
as if you were expecting an interruption, 
as if you were compelled to finish the 
story immediately, without considering 
the number of pages. I will not scold 
you for skipping; I will merely reiterate 
that if you would allow me one-half the 
liberty which you give to your favorite 
novelist, and which you give to yourself 
in conversation, I feel sure I could 
interest you. All schools of fiction must 
stand or fall, in the end, by that quality 
—the ability to interest. In the end, 


yes; but how if a beginning be made 
impossible? I can’t furnish you your 
money’s worth when you forbid the 
editors to pass any of my stories jpn 
which the characters talk like men and 
women. 

I am an optimist and I believe in 
your intelligence; in time, you will 
listen tome. It is my nature to be per- 
sistent and I differ from the majority 
of Cousin Henrys in this respect: I am 
willing, while awaiting recognition for 
the work which is ‘‘too good for the 
publishers,” to prove that I can write 
stories which are bad ‘enough for them. 
To write something every now and 
then is as natural to me as to breathe, 
and perhaps I may be excused for 
remarking that I need the pennies which 
my efforts occasionally bring in. Just 
now I have a novelette in preparation 
—vice the other story resigned. The 
main characters are a nice young man 
and an equally nice young woman, and 
he says to her in a deep, tremulous 
tone: 

“Dearest (pronounce dairest), you 
know I love you. Will you marry 
me?” 

She has never suspected that any- 
thing like this was coming off, but‘she 
manages to gasp quaveringly: 

“Oh, Chetwynd”’—that is his front 
name, and I think it is rather a master- 
stroke—‘oh, Chetwynd, I don’t know 
what to say! I'll have to speak to 
mother. But I think—I think the 
answer will be—Yes!” 

And with the tiniest of coy glances 
she darts into the house, leaving him 
alone with his happiness on the fragrant 
veranda. 

That is a good device, that darting-in- 
to-the-house one, because they are both 
in regulation evening armor, and if she 
allowed herself to be ‘“‘crushed in his 
arms,” the violets she is wearing would 
stain his shirt-bosom, a catastrophe 
distinctly unromantic. Besides, I wish 
to accentuate Ethelberta’s modesty. 

I opine this scene will be just too 
lovely for words. 

And now I thank you for your kind 
attention, Gentlest Reader, though I 
imagine you have not read more than 
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one word in twenty, and I make before 
you my profound salaam. Or maybe 
vou will shake hands with me in token 
of forgiveness. In any case, I bid you 
au revoir and not adieu, for we shall 
meet again. 


to explain the title. Are you not, Gen- 
tlest Reader, the ostrich—a very lady- 
like one, but still an ostrich—who hides 
her head in the sand and iraagines that 
her pursuers will not see her? The 
pursuers are your own good desires, 


One moment: I had nearly forgotten and the name of the sand is hypocrisy. 


a oF oF 


FROM ATTIC TO SELLER 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


Sat down to pen his message to mankind; 
And that it might a worthy hearing find, 
Full many days with utmost care he sought 
Expression for the thing his brain had wrought, 
Until in highest form of verse, his mind 
Set forth a sonnet perfectly designed. 
Then, since he could not give his gem for naught 
He cried it in the literary mart. 
Long waited he. ******* These stars the months denote. 
Then came a cheque; he read it much dismayed, 
And downward quickly went his sinking heart— 
The editor weighed not the sense, please note, 
But by the line, so many cents he paid. 


A POET poor, whose soul held lofty thought, 


The poet’s soul, we said, held lofty thought. 
It held, thank goodness, also, mines of wit! 
So, no more sense appeared in what he wrought, 
And into three 
Or four, 
Each line 
He 
Split. 


To lengthy meter classic, fourteen lined, 

No more his genius felt itself confined. 

His thoughts in lines no less than forty mingle, 
And now, his coins as well as verses jingle. 


% 9% 


OH, THOSE BILLS! 


QNEERWELL—They say genius is seldom bothered with book-keeping. 
Music1an—Yes, it is—with other people’s. 
June, 1908—4 





AT SANDY DEVIL ISLAND 


By Charles Warren 


HE room was very still. In one 
corner where the President sat 
working at a table, a ship’s 
binnacle light suspended over his head 
threw a glare on the heaps of papers in 
front of him. There was no other 
light in the room except the brilliant 
orange flame of the great fire of South- 
ern pine logs. 

Leland was seated astride a bench, 
scrupulously cleaning a gun and peer- 
ing through the barrel at the fire, as if 
this, and not the law, was his real occu- 
pation in life. A gun-rack was on the 
wall behind him, a stack of neatly 
cased fishing-rods leaning up against it. 
A huge rough-hewn stone fireplace 
spread nearly the whole width of the 
room and along its face a splendid tar- 
pon glittered. Over the door streamed 
a yacht’s pennant and a private signal. 
Loafing-chairs, small tables, and skins 
were everywhere about the room, as if 
tossed carelessly into it. Archie Mor- 
gan, “the Major,” was untangling a 
mess of fishing-lines. Tronde, the 
Great Actor, was stretched out mag- 
nificently on a long, low, canvas-bot- 
tomed chair, while at his side. acces- 
sible to the least possible effort, stood 
a small table bearing several siphons, a 
bottle of Scotch whisky, a glass jar of 
cigars, and a large oystershell heaped 
up with ashes and butts. 

For ten minutes no remark had dis- 
turbed the silence except a ruminating 
ejaculation from the Actor: 

“You don’t know what solid comfort 
this is, Breighton, after six days on that 
cranky, wobbly yacht of Leland’s.”’ 

The statement had received no an- 
swer, for Breighton, the owner of this 
hunting-box on Sandy Devil Island, 


5° 


was out of the room at the time. The 
other members of the Waifs’ Club felt 
too lazy to indulge in the effort of 
speech, 

The fire snapped and sizzled; a bot- 
tle clinked on the edge of a glass. Le- 
land laid down his gun, and taking a 
cob pipe up off the floor, leaned his 
back against a corner of the fireplace in 
placid contemplation. Outside the sea 
washed soothingly up the sandy shore 
and back. Ten more minutes went 
by. Then the President crashed his 
hand down on the pile of papers, and 
rose. 

“Finished,” he said. ‘“‘Give me a 
cigar, Hugh.” The Actor, without 
raising himself in his chair, extended 
a box. 

“What is it now, the same old foreign 
difficulty?” drawled Leland, with his 
pipe in his mouth. 

The President was about to reply 
when Breighton entered the room, a 
rush of cool air and a pungent smell of 
seaweed following him. 

“As I’ve only got one day here, 
Breighton, I'll make the most of it,” 
the President greeted him. “How 
early can I get at the birds?” 

“Well, there’s a high tide about four 
o’clock in the morning. If you leave 
about three-quarters of an hour before 
then, you can reach the duck blinds on 
the mainland in time to set your de- 
coys and bag your birds conveniently 
on the ebb when the tide turns.” 

“Allright. We'll make it an all-day 
trip and I'll try the afternoon tide, too. 
Have you a good man to go with me?” 

“First-class. Jake Murfree—lazy 
devil as ever lived, and good for noth- 
ing else; but the keenest sportsman 
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you ever saw. I picked him up at 
Bolttown, over on the mainland just 
across from here, last year. He’d just 
arrived, drifted in from out in Ken- 
tucky. How he makes a living, I 
don’t know. I never heard of his 
doing a stroke of work. But down 
here on this Southern Coast a man can 
exist without making more effort than 
is required to get out of bed and eat. 
ake knows, however, all there is to 
know about the birds, and he’ll smell 
them if they’re anywhere within ten 
miles. He'll tramp or row any dis- 
tance to get a shot, and he never misses 
except through some accident.” 

“That’s a very promising descrip- 
tion,” said the President. ‘‘ Kentucky 
men are generally good shots, espe- 
cially if they’re from the mountains. 
By the way, is there much shooting 
done round here?” 

“Not much,” said  Breighton. 
“This part of the coast isn’t very well 
known. Dexter Travers, the United 
States Marshal for this district, drops 
down here occasionally. You ought to 
know him. Perhaps you appointed 
him. He’s a crack shot. He spent a 
week with me last season.” 

“T know him,” said the President. 

“You and he will just miss each 
other. He’s coming over to this shoot- 
ing-box of mine next week. Then, also 
occasionally, I can get Manningly to 
come down, or a few other selected 
Waifs like the specimens on hand here. 
But for the most part the shooting is 
done by the natives and me; and as I 
said before, Jake Murfree, who’s only a 
recent ‘native,’ is the best of them all.” 

“Is it known down here that I’m 
with you?” asked the President. 

“No,” said Breighton. ‘You 
dropped in so unexpectedly on Le- 
land’s yacht that there hasn’t been any 
advance news. You ought to have an 
interesting day, and the chances are 
you won’t even be recognized.” 

“They'll know you from your pic- 
tures,” said Leland. 

_ The Major looked up with a twinkle 
inhiseye. ‘When the President puts 
on that disreputable canvas suit, that 
tenderloin flannel shirt, and that vil- 


lainous slouch hat, it would be a clever 
man who would recognize him,” he re- 
marked. 


Long, steady breathing from the 
various rooms and the creaking of the 
stairs were the only sounds in the house 
when the President left, the next morn- 
ing. 

There was a wan, yellow light around 
the Eastern horizon, and the dull black 
sea was slowly changing and showing 
pale gleams here and there. A cool 
breeze with a slight nip in it was blow- 
ing from the southeast, and the sail of 
the small boat at the pier was flapping 
briskly. 

The man who had sailed it over from 
Bolttown stood on the pier, a lanky, 
scrawny, stalwart personage. He 
scrutinized the President in a half- 
interested way, and with no sign of 
recognition. 

“Good day for birds?” asked the 
President. 

Murfree jerked his head up and down 
and paused for a considerable time be- 
fore drawling out, ‘I’ve seen worser. 
Might be some up Lone Pine Creek way. 
Ain’t the other fellers coming?” 

“No; they are too fond of their sleep 
to start off at this hour.” 

The President stepped down into the 
boat, looking curiously at the decoys 
which covered the bottom. Jake 
handed down the guns, after examining 
them with a somewhat languid interest. 
Then with great deliberation he 
crawled down the piles, fell off into the 
cock-pit, lighted his pipe, crossed his leg 
over the tiller and slowly shook out 
the sail. 

“I told ’em up yonder,” he said, 
pointing to the hunting-box, “I’d take 
yer north over Rice Beach way, but 
I’d’n reckon ez the birds’ll be up thar 
this morning; so we'll beat down over 
toward the Crik. We'll knock down 
more’n a dozen thar.” 

The President nodded and looked 
satisfied at the tone of confidence. The 
man evidently knew what he was about. 

The pale yellow spread around the 
rim of the sea, and a deep purple 
splashed with golden shafts surmount- 
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ed it. The water began to sparkle 
and grow bluer and bluer. The wind 
sent the waves tumbling and foam- 
ing higher along the sand. The white 
sail grew smaller and smaller, as the 
boat zigzagged across the channel be- 
tween Sandy Devil Island and the coast 
of the mainland, and finally dropped 
out of sight behind a tree-covered 
point. 


At eight o’clock that morning the 
Major drifted downstairs and with 
absolute recklessness of time slowly 
ate his breakfast. An hour later Le- 
land and Breighton appeared on the 
scene, and Tronde strolled carelessly in- 
to the room just as the ship’s chronom- 
eter on the wall was striking four bells. 

During the morning the Major and 
Leland, taking the steam launch be- 
longing to the yacht, the Condor, 
dropped out in a cove off the end of 
the island and pretended to fish ener- 
getically. The Actor said he “guessed 
he’d fish in a tall glass and catch as 
much’’; and at once ordered his chair 
and a table to be brought out upon the 


piazza in the sun and a siphon to be 
placed within easy reach. 

After lunch, as the afternoon passed 
away, the wind began to freshen and 


veered from the east. The sea outside 
and even the channel between the 
mainland and the island lost its gleam 
and grew dark and sullen, spotted with 
myriad whitecaps. 

“The President’ll get well shaken up, 
coming across this afternoon in a sail- 
boat,” said the Major. ‘“‘See the Con- 
dor pitch,” he pointed to the yacht 
which was lying off the island. 

“We'll have a nice rough trip, all 
right, up the coast tonight,” Leland 
remarked, as he watched the Condor’s 
bow give a particularly vicious plunge. 

The Actor groaned. ‘What amazing 
idiotic imbeciles are they that go down 
to the sea in boats,’’ he murmured. 

At about half-past five o’clock the 
clouds had become thick and black and 
the sun had entirely disappeared. 

Breighton was pacing up and down 
the piazza with his watch in his hand, 
looking across the channel to the north. 


He felt a little puzzled to know why no 
sail appeared, coming from the direction 
of Rice Beach. ‘‘ However, they are 
probably having so good sport they 
don’t notice the weather or the time,” 
he said to himself, and he went in to 
join the other men at billiards. 

An hour later it had grown almost 
totally dark. Breighton scanned the 
waters with a field-glass as best he 
could. The Major joined him. 

“Where the devil is the President?” 
he asked. 

Breighton shook his head. “If he 
doesn’t get back pretty soon,” he 
replied, “I think we'd better take the 
launch and look him up.”’ 

The Major whistled as he noted the 
height of the waves. 

At seven o’clock the President had 
not appeared. All four men were by 
this time extremely nervous. Breigh- 
ton racked his brain to frame possible 
reasons for the President’s delay in re- 
turning. Most unpleasant explana- 
tions kept forcing themselves upon him. 

At eight o’clock he could stand the 
uncertainty no longer. 

“Roger,” he said to Leland, “I 
think the ‘Maje’ and I will drop over to 
the mainland in the launch and see if 
anything has happened.” 

At this the Actor became energized 
for the first time that day. “I’m go- 
ing, too,” he insisted. “As a sports- 
man, I want to see what a President- 
hunt is like.” 

The others did not laugh, but walked 
down the pier in anxious silence. The 
three men rather overloaded the little 
craft in the heavy sea, but they 
steamed steadily on across the channel 
toward the spot where the scattered 
lights of Bolttown were faintly piercing 
the thick blackness of the night. 

In fifteen minutes they ran in along- 
side the rickety, solitary pier of a little 
town. Standing up in the bow, Breigh- 
ton gave a sudden exclamaticn. 

“‘Thank God, there’s Murfree’s boat, 
tied up there now. The President 
must have put in here.” 

They scrambled on shore and walked 
up into a little store at the head of the 
pier. 
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They found a slouchy group of men 
sitting around on the counter, who 
seemed to be greatly disinclined to an- 
swer questions about Murfree, as if sus- 

icious Of the questioner’s motive. 
But at last Breighton was able to elicit 
the following: 

“Yes, Jake, he came back from 
ducking "bout noon today.” 

“Noon!” 

“Yes, Yes, bout that time.” 

“Wasn’t there anyone with him?” 

“Nope, noone. Nobody but Jake.” 

“What direction had he come from?” 

No one had noticed and he had not 
said. He had simply tied his boat to 
the pier and gone up to his hut. 

Greatly worried at this information 
the three men hurried out into the 
street, and to the hut where they 
learned Murfree had his headquarters. 
An old darky woman there said that 
Jake had come back in the boat looking 
rather ‘‘miser’ble.” ‘Yes, honey, 
‘most skeered.” He had no ducks or 
birds with him. He had packed up a 
few of his belongings in a bundle, had 
saddled his mule and ridden off inland, 
saying he might not be back for a few 
days. He had seemed “in a right 
smaht hurry.” 

At this the three men became very 
grave indeed. Evidently something 
had happened, but what? They were 
afraid to guess. They hastened back 
to the launch after providing them- 
selves from the store with armfuls of 
pine torches. No one of them dared 
to put into words what he feared. 

“Set her course to Rice Beach, and 
hit her up at top speed,” was Breigh- 
ton’s order to the engineer. 

The sea tumbled in over the bow 
and soaked their clothes; the cold 
wind and rain drove in horizontal 
blasts; but they sat with their eyes 
fixed on the coast line to the north. 
After a while they headed for the shore. 

“Bad surf,” said the engineer. 

“No matter,” replied Breighton, in 
astrained voice. ‘‘Go right in by the 
ducking blind.” 

Although almost overturned two or 
three times by the rollers, they finally 
made a landing and examined the 


whole beach with torches and lan- 
terns. 

“‘The President hasn’t been here to- 
day at all, I’m confident,” said the 
Major. ‘‘There’s been no one here. 
There’s not the slightest sign of them, 
no empty shells, or footsteps, or any- 
thing of the kind round. The rain and 
tide wouldn’t wipe out every trace. 
He evidently didn’t shoot here.” 

Reluctantly they went back to the 
launch. 

‘*Where now?” asked Tronde, with 
a suspicion of a shake in his voice. 
Breighton looked haggard. It was 
eleven o’clock at night. By this time 
the President ought to have been well 
on his way back to Washington. 

“We'll try every creek and blind on 
the coast around here,” he said. 

So they steamed slowly along, time 
and again barely escaping being 
swamped by the lumpy waves. They 
wound in and out of creeks and coves, 
behind points and headlands, penetrat- 
ing swamps and lagoons. They 
landed wherever it was possible. They 
shouted and shouted, and waved their 
torches which sizzled in the rain 
through the still, inky darkness—but— 
they got no answer. In fact, Breigh- 
ton began almost to realize that in the 
bottom of his heart he expected none. 

About one in the morning the three 
men, soaking with salt water, chilled 
by the gale, were completely worn out 
and discouraged, fearful of the worst. 

**By God, this is terrible!”’ cried the 
Major hoarsely. 

“For heaven’s sake, ‘Maje,’” whis- 
pered Tronde, ‘‘don’t you lose courage. 
You’re a soldier, remember. Besides, 
the darkness is making babies of us all. 
Nothing has really happened. The 
President’s simply lost his way and is 
wandering round in some of those 
beastly swamps on this coast. It’s 
merely a question of time when we find 
him.” 

“But that doesn’t explain—Mur- 
free,’’ groaned the Major. 

Tronde himself realized that he could 
allege no such simple reason for Mur- 
free’s actions. Breighton said nothing, 
but shivered. He remembered now 
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that there was something in Murfree’s 
face which he had never liked—an un- 
trustworthy look; and he cursed him- 
self for his carelessness in allowing 
the President to go off alone with such 
a man. Then he pictured again to 
himself the country as it would be 
when the news should be flashed over 
the wires tomorrow. 

‘Well, we'll keep at it all night, any- 
way,” Tronde said. ‘‘Cheer up, boys.” 
He tried to hum a popular tune of the 
day, but the effort was miserably un- 
successful. 

Suddenly the Major called out sharp- 
ly, ‘‘ What’s that?” 

““What?” 

“‘Didn’t you hear a shot? Listen!” 

They kept absolutely still. The 
launch puffed; the wind whiffled past; 
the seas whacked the bows; but they 
heard nothing else for some time. 
Then there came, faintly but unmis- 
takably, the sound of the firing of a 
gun to the south of them. 

“Where's that from?” Tronde asked. 

Breighton considered for a moment; 
then he answered, ‘‘Sounds as if it 
came from Pampelly Creek way. I 
wonder—yes—of course, they may 
have gone down there—although Mur- 
free certainly told me they were going 
north.” 

They headed the launch around south- 
ward, and steamed slowly toward 
Pampelly Creek, almost in the teeth 
of the storm. It took some time to 
reach the spot, but as they approached 
they shouted and shouted again. 

“‘Here’s the blind,” cried Breighton. 
“‘Look out for the rollers.” Before 
the launch reached the shore all three 
jumped over into the water. They 
found plenty of evidence that the Presi- 
dent had been there that day; but the 
most careful search failed to discover 
him there now. 

Was it possible that the sound of 
the gun had been a mere figment of 
excited imagination? The disappoint- 
ment was terrible. They pushed off 
from the shore quite at a loss where 
to go. Then out of the stillness of 
the night came another shot, this time 
near at hand. Again they set up a 


hoarse shouting. There came in an. 
swer the sound of a human voice. 
There was no doubt about it. They 
recognized the tones and almost split 
their throats in answering it. 

“Put her right in—never mind the 
rollers!” shouted Breighton. Soon the 
outline of the coast loomed once more. : 

In a few minutes the President him- 
self was on board the launch, cold, 
shivering, wet, angry, and extremely 
forcible in his language. 

““What happened? We've been ter- 
ribly anxious about you,”’ said Tronde 
at length, seeing that Breighton was 
feeling the strain too much to be able 
to converse. 

“Why did you let Murfree go off 
with the boat?” the Major asked. 

The President’s reply was explosive, 

“Let him! He took it; stole it; left 
me high and dry.” 

“High and wet, I should say,” in- 
terposed Tronde. 

“Stole it!” exclaimed the Major. 

** And here I’ve been, tumbling round 
in your Carolina swamps and morasses 
and creeks, tearing my way through 
thickets and forests and trying to find 
a way out ever since one o'clock this— 
no—yesterday afternoon. Didn’t you 
hear my gun? Ever since I discovered 
that I couldn’t find any way of escape 
except by swimming, I’ve been firing 
signal-guns for help at long intervals 
since five o’clock.” 

“The wind’s been the wrong way,” 
observed the Major. 

“It’s lucky, then, that you heard 
these last shots. I’ve only two car- 
tridges left. I’d given up all hope that 
anyone would turn up tonight, and had 
almost dozed off to sleep, but I hap- 
pened for one moment to catch a 
glimpse of your launch’s lantern far 
off down the channel, and I- thought 
I'd make one last try.” 

‘Come, tell us, how did it happen?” 
reiterated Tronde, placing his hand 
fondly on the President’s shoulders. 

The President’s indignation in- 
creased as he continued his story. 

“We started about four o’clock this 
—no—yesterday morning. Mr. Jake 
Murfree seemed a pretty good fellow. 
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He knew everything about shooting 
and we had an interesting chat about 
birds, as we sailed over the coast. 
We ran down the channel and struck 
the blind just before dead high tide. 
Murfree set out the decoys, and though 
he seemed lazy in other ways, he was 
certainly quick at getting the birds. 
The birds began to settle with the ebb, 
and we had good luck all the morning. 
And how that man could pick them 
off! He had the eye of a fish-hawk. 

“Finally, as the shooting became 
poorer, the man said that he’d row me 
down the coast south from Rice Creek 
blind. He was obliged to row as there 
wasn’t any chance to sail. We found 
afew more birds and then we decided 
to rest till the afternoon tide. 

“We had some talk over various 
good shots and I asked him if he knew 
Travers. You remember you told me 
the Marshal had shot with you here, 
and I thought possibly Murfree had 
gone off with him also. Well, some- 
thing I said about Travers seemed to 
worry Murfree. I suppose I must 
have suggested in some way my own 
identity. I may have said something 
about Travers’s appointment. Then 
I told him Travers was coming down 
here soon and I should rely on him 
to give Travers the same good sport 
he’d given me. This seemed to shut 
him up tighter than before. I was 
sorry that aroused his suspicions, be- 
cause the thought of my identity 
seemed to overpower him. I noticed 
that he kept looking around in an un- 
easy way, but I continued a careless 
conversation as if nothing had hap- 
pened out of the usual. 

“Suddenly he jumped up and said 
that he wanted to make sure the boat 
was fastened all right, as the tide 
was falling and he didn’t want it left 
too high and dry. He ran around a 
clump of bushes while I stayed behind, 
lying on my back in the sand, watching 
theclouds. Then I heard the oar-locks 
creaking, and wondering what was 
happening, I rose and strolled down to 
the shore. There I saw Murfree row- 
ing away rapidly down the little creek. 
I shouted to him to know what he was 


doing. He didn’t answer, but twisting 
his head to keep his course he pulled 
away harder than I’ve ever seen a man 
work; and then when he’d broken out 
into the channel he hoisted his sail, 
and was running down before the wind 
toward Bolttown. 

‘*So there I was—alone—and, well, 
I’ve told you the rest. Now, what do 
you make of it all? Is the man crazy? 
Or what was the reason for his maroon- 
ing me in that way? I haven’t been 
able to frame any reasonable explana- 
tion.” 


By this time the launch had nearly 
reached the pier on Sandy Devil 
Island, and the cheerful lights of the 
hunting-box shone close at hand. 

“‘T’ll be damned if I can make head 
or tail of it all,” replied Breighton, 
after a pause. 

“‘Nor I,” said the Major. 

“‘It beats the plot of a modern farce 
comedy for general haziness,’” came 
from Tronde. 

They found Leland a very lonely 
and a very depressed man after his 
long, solitary vigil. 

A heap of pine-cones and pine-logs, a 
plentiful supply of bottles and siphons, 
and their pipes, blackened and sweet- 
ened by six days’ constant usage on 
the cruise, served, however, to restore 
all to a highly comfortable state of 
mind and body. A departure from 
the island at that hour was not to be 
thought of, for the President was too 
greatly exhausted to make any further 
exertion. And after.the strain of the 
night’s anxiety the whole party were 
quite willing to take a late breakfast 
the next morning. 

The Condor did not leave Sandy 
Devil Island until nearly noon; and 
it was nearly twenty-four hours after 
she was expected that the yacht 
dropped anchor in the Potomac. 


Three days later Breighton sailed 
over to Bolttown to purchase some fish- 
ing-lines. In the little store he found 
the same slouchy, listless group of men, 
looking as if they had not stirred since 
he was last there. 
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“‘Anything heard of Jake Murfree?”’ 
he asked cheerfully. 

One of the group slowly removed a 
quid of tobacco and looked sullenly at 
Breighton. 

“‘Oh, they cotched him, all right, 
sah.” 

Breighton gave a start. 
you mean?” 

““Y’ ought ter know. Reckon ’twas 
yer doings.” 

Breighton was puzzled. ‘I don’t 
understand. I haven’t had anything 
to do with Murfree.” 

““Who was it that put the Marshal 
on ter him?” asked another member of 
the group. 

“*The Marshal!” 

‘‘We know, sah, the Pres’dent’s 
been down hyar, sah. We know he 
put the Marshal on ter Jake. The fac’ 
is, Mistah Breighton, sah, we’re right 
soh "bout thet.” 

Gradually Breighton gathered the 
whole story. It seemed that Mr. Jake 
Murfree had been a greatly wanted 
man out in the State of Kentucky; 
that he had been indicted there by a 
Federal Grand Jury as a moonshiner 
and also for the shooting of a Federal 
Deputy. It was easy to see now 
where Murfree had acquired his skill 
at shooting—the United States marsh- 
als had been on his track for over a 
year and had at last traced him down 
to this sea-coast town where they had 
caught him three days ago just as he 
was hurriedly leaving. 

“But what do you imagine that I 
or the President had to do with all 
this?’”? asked Breighton. ‘‘We didn’t 
know who Murfree was.” 

“Ah don’t know "bout thet, sah,” 
answered one of the men. “Jake tol’ 
us yestahday thet the Pres’dent knew 
him and tol’ him Marshal Travers was 
comin’ down aftah him. We reckon 
thet the Pres’dent was havin’ a right 
smart joke with Jake, knowin’, all the 
time, sah, he was puttin’ the Marshal 
on his track.” 

The mystery of the marooning of 
the President became suddenly clear 
to Breighton. He recalled the simple 
reference to Travers of which the Presi- 


“What do 


dent had told. Evidently Murfre: 
had viewed the President as personally 
on his trail. 

And naturally Murfree had been 
anxious to escape at the earliest pos. 
sible moment from this highly un. 
desirable proximity to the supreme 
administration of the Federal Crimina| 
Law. 


The newspapers never acquired any 
knowledge of the episode, but the mem- 
bers of the Waifs’ Club well remember 
the ‘‘ Political Night Dinner” when it 
was narrated to them with such vivid- 
ness. 

That dinner, although apparently 
predestined to be a doleful failure, had 
been quite the reverse. The idea of 
it had originated with Karnegan. 

“It is now the month of March,” he 
had said to the Secretary. ‘‘ What more 
appropriate month than this to have 
the lion and the lamb lie down to- 
gether? Let’s invite as guests the 
Official heads of both political parties 
and ask each to expound the merits of 
his opponents. Then the Club can 
preserve the balance by telling the im- 
partial truth about the non-existence 
of merit in either.” 


On the night of the dinner the fol- 
lowing legend, blazoned forth on the 
wall of the dining-room hall, greeted 
the guests: 

“A politician is a man who before 
election promises reforms and after 
election re-forms his promises.” 

At this epigrammatic unveiling oi 
their true characters the politicians 
looked troubled. As the Secretary 
quoted : 


eee - turned red, Republicans turned 


What Bisigrumps turned 'tis difficult to 


But probably they compromised on pink. 


The Club’s political creed was summed 
up by Wycom in some verses which 
Manningly had termed “Wycom's 
method of making noises in metre.” 
The last stanza ran: 
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We care not a jot for this sixteen to one, 
We don’t give a hoot for protection. 
The payment of taxes we carefully shun, 
We don’t cast our votes at election. 
The statesman, the boss, whether lofty or 


mean, 
The rise or the fall of the Trust, 
The black man, the grafter, the brown Fili- 


ine, 
All alt us with wearied disgust. 
We're sick of the yawp and the blithering 
bleat 
Of orators, living and dead; 


All we want is to = and to sing and to eat, 
And to thoughtlessly laugh when we’re fed. 


Longstreth, on being requested by 
the President to serve as “chief roaster 
at this political barbecue,”’ announced 
that in his opinion Archbishop Magee 
adequately characterized all political 
parties when he replied to Lord Salis- 
bury, who wanted to explain to him 
how the Tories proposed to deal with 
the temperance question, “My Lord, 
it isn’t the dealing I object to, it’s the 
shuffling.” 

Then the President rose and said that 


he was now going to throw the guests 
into the arena. “The Puritans ob- 
jected to bear-baiting,” he said, “‘not 
because it gave pain to the bears, but 
because it gave pleasure to the specta- 
tors. This Club objects neither to the 
pain nor to the pleasure. By way of 
introduction I now present to this 
Club, on a charger, the heads of the 
two parties of this State, each be- 
lieved by himself to be an example of 
distinguished, unbigoted non-partisan- 
ship.” 

After the guests had attempted to 
parry the President’s passes, Breigh- 
ton was called on. 

“T’m going to read you a story of an 
unrecorded episode in modern politics. 
It’s rather long, but truth is always 
everlasting”’ he said, and he began: 


“The room was very still. In one corner, 
where the President sat working at a table, 
a ship’s binnacle light, suspended over his 
head, threw a glare on the heap of papers in 
front of him. . .” 


SE SE.$8 


POPPIES 
By W. R. De Forest 


OSSING her brilliant petals, 
Gorgeous the poppy stands; 
Frailest of Summer’s blossoms 
Winged from the fairy lands. 
Gaily she bends and dances, 
Toy of the lightest breath. 
Hush! would you know her secret? 
In the heart of her heart lies death. 


Scattering smiles like petals, 
Kin to the Summer flowers, 
Centre of earth’s light laughter, 
Plaything of idle hours; 
Ah, it is only a woman, 
Weary beyond belief. 
Hush! would you know her secret? 
In the heart of her heart lies grief. 





CAREW CARTER’S ENDLESS CHAIN 


By Morgan Hastings 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN 


Doris (“‘ first walking lady”’) 


PAULINE (confidante, later rival to Doris) 


HELEN (third in succession) 


Mrs. JacK WeEsTLAKE (‘‘the dark horse’’) 


EpiLoGuEe—as far as we know. 


TO MISS PAULINE WESTCOTE, ‘‘THE 
HOLLOW,” WILLOWOOD, L. I. 
HazELMERE Hunt Cuus, JUNE 12. 


OLLY LOVE: 
Only a line (and a few blots) to 


say that Carew Carter is giving 
me a dinner at the Club Saturday 
night—just eight of us, and I’ve asked 
a stunning man for you. 

Don’t fail me, now; you must come. 
I want you to be especially nice to Mr. 
Stockton and cut out Carrol Bailey. 
He seems to be awfully taken with her, 
and I don’t think she is half good 
enough for him; so do your best, honey, 
to be a life-preserver, and wear your 
prettiest gown. 

I am very anxious, too, to have you 
meet Carew—he is not anything won- 
derful to look at and he is getting quite 
bald. As baby Ruth says, ‘‘ His head 
is coming through his hair”; but he is 
dear, and so generous to me that I’m 
quite crazy about him. 

Lovingly and in haste, 
Doris. 


MISS PAULINE WESTCOTE TO MISS HELEN 
MORRIS 
Wit.owoop, L. I., JuNE 20. 
Dearest HELEN: 
As you can see by the heading, I am 
staying with Aunt Elizabeth, and hav- 
58 


ing the most beautiful time with the 
domestic problem. One week we 
haven’t a soul, and the next we have 
both the coming and going “‘ blessings” 
all at once. 

If only they did brighten as they 
“took their departure” I would not 
mind this kind of progressive house- 
keeping. One would be glad when 
they gave notice, and expect them to 
do wonders on their “last days.” 
But the proverb does not hold good; 
I’m afraid they are not blessings, after 
all, only curses, going home continu- 
ally toroost. Aunt Elizabeth says they 
are the real leisure class of America. 

One word of friendly warning— 
“‘Never introduce your pal to your 
lady friend,” and don’t be the ‘‘lady 
friend,” either, if you can help it. 

Doris Kane is furious with me, all be- 
cause Carew Carter asked me to play 
tennis and have tea with him last 
Tuesday afternoon, and left her out. 
I’m awfully sorry it happened, for I 
really thought she was coming too, but 
when I got to the Club there was no 
one there but ourselves—Mr. Carter 
and I—and Doris was very crusty 
when I told her about it. 

I forgot to tell you that Carew Car- 
ter is the man who gave that stunning 
dinner for Doris, last Saturday night 
at the Club, the one I wrote you I was 
going to attend. I don’t really fancy 
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him much, but he was lovely to me that 
night and Doris did not like it at all. 

You see, Doris played me rather a 
mean trick, I think. On one side of 
me at the table she put Willis Denby, 
who is good enough to look at, but is 
one of those social sinkers—you know 
the kind, they swell up their chests, 
look at you condescendingly, and say 
“yes” and “‘no” to everything you 
utter, and you finish the dinner feeling 
like a squeezed lemon, conversationally. 
On the other side I had a three-eighths 
and one sleeve view of Arthur Stockton, 
who devoted himself entirely during 
dinner to Carrol Bailey. Doris asked 
me as a life-preserver; what she really 
needed was a grappling-iron. I’m 
sure he did not know at the end of the 
evening whether I was fifteen or fifty. 

Doris herself was making great run- 
ning with the man on her right, so as 
Mr. Carter and I were rather “frozen 
out” we talked across the table. 

You know he is one of those nice, 
stringy old bachelors, who like to play 
a sort of game of ‘‘I’m in Dixie’s land, 
you can’t catch me” with every at- 
tractive girl they meet. There is a 
fearful joy in seeing how near they 
can come to getting caught before they 
have to ‘‘ back paddle.” 

Dear old things, what would we do 
without them! They are akind of “run- 
ner up” for the men we finally marry. 

He has begged me to dine with him 
this Saturday night. Doris says she 
won’t go and I don’t know what to do. 
It is silly of Doris to make such a fuss 
over it all. I don’t want her suitor 
and I’m no grafter. and I do believe 
women should stand together in these 
things, but I can’t very well be rude 
totheman. Now, put yourself in my 
place—wotld you? 

Devotedly, 
POLLy. 


MISS PAULINE WESTCOTE TO MISS 
HELEN MORRIS 
June 28. 
Yes, Helen love, I went. About 
four o’clock Saturday afternoon Aunt 
Elizabeth drove me down to the Club, 
and as there did not seem any real 


reason why I should look a fright just 
because I was going to try to do mis- 
sionary work, I put on my new Paquin, 
the lovely white one with the dots, 
that Billy says looks like double-sixes 
in dominos. 

Carew Carter was walking around 
looking for me, and we went over at 
once to one of the benches by the tennis- 
court, and there we had a long, serious 
talk. I told him I would not stay and 
dine because Doris was not coming, 

“But aren’t you ever going any- 
where with me,” he asked rather im- 
patiently, ‘‘unless Doris goes too?” 

I shook my head solemnly. ‘‘No,” 
Isaid. There was silence for a minute, 
and then he looked up with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“If I married Doris, then,’’ he asked, 
**I suppose you would not mind going 
anywhere with me?” And we both 
laughed. 

“Don’t you think you are making it 
rather hard for me, though?”’ he said. 
“I can’t marry Doris now—she would 
not have me—and as long as I remain 
an old bachelor it seems you won’t 
trust me. So there is only one way 
out of the difficulty that I can see.” 

“Yes,” Icutin. ‘I was thinking of 
that too; I might exchange you for 
someone else.” 

“*Exchange me!” he said blankly. 

“Yes; you know, let Doris get a man 
from me. There is Billy Waring, for 
instance. I could tell him he was to be 
exchanged for you and I know he would 
not mind giving her a rush to please 
me.” 

“Billy!” he interrupted disgustedly. 
“‘I would not feel flattered if she was 
satisfied with that—” 

“Oh, well,” I said soothingly, “‘I 
could throw in Algy for full weight.” 
And now I won’t bore you with details, 
but we talked some more nonsense 
until I looked at my watch and saw it 
was after seven, so we hurried back to 
the Club. There I found that Aunt 
Elizabeth had not waited for me, and I 
really did not know what to do. If 
Mr. Carter walked home with me 
he would lose his dinner at the Club, 
and I could not ask him to stay at 
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Aunt Elizabeth’s because the cook had 
just left and we were going to dine 
on paté de fois gras sandwiches and 
self-heating beans. No devotion could 
stand that, so while I was trying to 
decide some other men came up to talk 
with us, and that awfully nice Mr. 
Browne said: 

‘See here, Miss Westcote, you must 
stay and dine and I’ll find a chaperon 
somewhere.” So I did. There really 
was not anything else I could do. 

I don’t know what Doris will say 
when she hears of it, but truly it was 
not my fault, and I was horrid to Carew 
and flirted with the other men all 
evening, just to be fair to Doris. Could 
any girl expect greater loyalty from her 
best friend than that? 

Always devotedly, 
PoLLy. 


MISS PAULINE WESTCOTE TO MISS 
HELEN MORRIS 
JUNE 31. 
HELEN DEAREST: 

I’m so glad you think I was perfectly 
fair about it, and I’m going to give a 
dinner and have them both there. I 
call it my “‘peace party.” Doris is 
staying with me now and we have 
talked it all over. 

Billy is coming for her, I’ve asked 
Louise Deming for Dick, and I suppose 
I shall have to take care of Carew Carter 
myself (until they make it up, anyhow) ; 
then I’ve asked Clarence and that stun- 
ning widow, Mrs Jack Westlake. She 
is awfully fascinating, and Doris and 
I decided if she cut us both out we'd 
have to make common cause against 
the enemy; and then we got to laugh- 
ing over the idea of how Carew Carter 
would feel if he really thought we were 
pining for him. I think he’d run and 
never stop this side of the Rockies. 
Poor man, I call it ‘‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” but he is good for champagne 
dinners and someone might as well get 
the benefit of them, so as Doris got him 
first I’m going to play fair. 

I’ve made Dick promise solemnly not 
to take the men in a corner and talk 
stocks. You know how they get—just 
like raisins in a pudding; when you 


really need them—never mind mixed 
metaphors, I’ll write you all about it 
next time. 
Devotedly, 
POLLy. 


P. S. The bottom has dropped out 
of Union Specific. You remember 
Dick invested all my matrimony (I 
can’t call it patrimony because the 
Mater gave it to me) in it, and I’m 
feeling awfully poor; reckon I'll have 
to cut out wine and give them a “‘ Carrie 
Nation” dinner. Dick says snow-balls 
with hot chocolate sauce are all they 
can expect in the present state of the 
market. 


P.S. No.2. Dick also says I’m a fool 
to try to patch things up; that there 
is too much “edge” on this ever to 
mend. But Billy is a dear and does 
not mind being exchanged one bit, 
although he says, ‘“Who ever heard of 
exchanging anything that is only sent 
on approval?” 

Potty. 
MISS PAULINE WESTCOTE TO 
HELEN MORRIS 


MISS 


Jury 6. 


My DEAR: 

Me and Carnegie are a great success 
at “Peace Parties.” ‘“‘They came, 
they saw,” they called each other liars 
and went away again and I’m just 
alive; but I'll tell you the whole sad 
tale in order. ‘Here beginneth the 
first lesson”’: 

As the Mater and Bess were away, 
and I had all those extra rooms, I 
asked the men to spend the night, and 
I drove them down to meet Carew, for 
I wanted to have a serious talk with 
him. 

Well—I bullied him into saying he 
would apologize to Doris “for living,” 
and I thought that was doing pretty 
well considering how awfully “sot” 
old bachelors get at his age; but my 
dear, when he went up to speak to 
Doris she gave him an icy stare and 
two fingers. He, of course, was furi- 
ous, and then my troubles began. The 
atmosphere upstairs was cold enough 
to shake icicles out of your dress, but 
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downstairs it was hot as—well, you 
can imagine. 

The cook was on a rampage and the 
cream would not freeze (things are 
never evenly distributed in this world). 
It took some time to pacify her, but 
we got in to dinner at last, and then— 
You know those dear little finger- 
puffs I bought the last day you and I 
were in town together? They were 
awfully expensive, but I thought 
stocks were going up. Well, I pinned 
them on one side of my head before 
dinner, and they really did look ter- 
ribly smart, but—I forgot to put in 
more than one hairpin and in the 
middle of dinner I got too emphatic 
over something I was saying and in 
shaking my head violently something 
fell down. Like a stupid, I did not 
realize what it was and began to look 
on the floor to see what I had lost; then 
what did our new idiot of a maid do 
but start grubbing, too. Suddenly she 


said triumphantly, “Here it is, Miss 
and held up—all my pretty 


” 


Pauline, 
hair! 

I could not help it—I just burst out 
laughing. I wanted to quote some- 
thing clever to meet the occasion, but 
all I could think of was: 

“I'd rather have fingers than toes, 

I'd rather have eyes than a nose; 

And as for my hair, I’m glad it’s all there— 

I'll be awfully sad when it goes.” 


Fortunately, as well as unfortu- 
nately, Carew Carter was the only one 
who saw it and I think he was a bit 
shocked; but if he does not know by 
this time, that women don’t grow little 
curls like fat bologna sausages on their 
heads naturally, it’s time he learned. 

The rest of the evening we stuck in 
couples and talked to each other like 
mad, so that no one should be tempted 
to make general conversation, and that 
night I scolded Doris until she prom- 
ised to make up the next morning if 
l left them alone together. 

I took Billy down to the station 
first and walked the horses the entire 
way to give Doris plenty of time (I felt 
like the man with the fox, the goose and 
the corn). When I got back I looked 
all over the grounds but could not 


find the ‘‘ Peace Party,” and they were 
nowhere to be seen in the house, so 
finally I ran up to Doris’s room, and 
there she was packing away as hard as 
she could, slamming slippers, soap and 
dresses in one irate heap in her trunk. 

“There is no fool like an old fool,” 
she said angrily, slamming the last 
thing down asI camein. ‘I wish you 
would take Carew Carter and work him 
for all you can.” 

Do you blame me if I do after that? 

Devotedly, 
PoLty. 

P.S. I forgot to say that Mrs. Jack 
was ill and did not come. 

MISS PAULINE WESTCOTE TO 
HELEN MORRIS 
Wittowoop, L. I., Jury 27. 

HELEN LOVE: 

Can’t you meet me at the Club Sun- 
day and have tea with Carew and me? 
I'll get another man and we'll have a 
jolly time. 

Do come, that’s a dear, or I can’t 
go; people are beginning to talk so 
about us I really feel uncomfortable. 
Besides, to be frank, I’ve had an “ over- 
dose,’’ so help me out and get there at 
five surely. 


MISS 


Devotedly, 
PoLty. 
P.S. I want you to meet Carew; 
I’m sure you'll like him, and I’ve told 
him so much about you. 


CAREW CARTER TO MISS HELEN MORRIS 
HazeE_MERE Hunt Cuvs, L. L., 
AvGUST 7. 
My Dear Miss Morris: 

You certainly are'a dream in that 
red hat. Please wear it next week 
and dine with me at the Club, and I'll 
hunt up a chaperon who is cross-eyed 
and deaf in the nigh ear. 

I hear Mrs. Jack Westlake is back 
from Europe (this is not apropos of the 
before-mentioned chaperon). _ Would 
you come if I got her? and another 
man—then we could have some bridge 
after dinner. 

No, I have not seen Miss Westcote 
lately—I have been so busy and there 
always seems so much doing at the 
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Club around this time, that I have not 
had the time to run in. 

I saw her married sister, though, 
last Sunday, Mrs. Jack Deming. It 
seems Jack was pretty well shaken up, 
or rather down, by the market, but 
Grace was dressed superbly. “Flying 
off somewhere in your auto, I suppose?” 
I asked Jack. 

“Sold,” Jack said laconically. 
busted.” 

“Busted!” Isaid. ‘‘ Nonsense, man; 
why, look at Grace—she dresses like a 
Pittsburg princess.” 

“Oh!” Billy said disgustedly, ‘“‘my 
dear man, don’t you realize that we are 
some of the ‘nouveaux poor.’ Grace 
can’t afford to wear anything but her 
best clothes now.” 

Please set your own day, or rather 
night; only come, and believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
CAREW CARTER. 


al iy 


MISS PAULINE WESTCOTE TO MISS 
HELEN MORRIS 
AUGUST 12. 
My DEAR HELEN: 

It is very good of you to ask me to 
lunch at the Club with you and Billy 
and Mr. Carter, but I’m sorry to say 
that I shall not be home this week. 

My latest suitor, who is young and 
very good-looking, is giving a week-end 
at his camp. He invited me weeks 
ago, but I waited to see if the girl 
through whom I met him was invited 
too, as I believe in the Golden Rule 
among friends. 

Hoping that you will have a pleasant 
time, I remain, 

Affectionately yours, 
PAULINE WESTCOTE. 

P. S. I wonder if you know that 
Carew Carter was an old beau of Mrs. 
Jack’s; after all, though, she is only one 
of many. 


MISS DORIS KANE TO 
MORRIS 


MISS HELEN 


AUGUST 19. 
My DEAR HELEN: 
I hear through Billy that you have 
cut Polly out in Carew Carter’s affec- 
tions. Between you and me, I’m glad. 


Polly is a dear girl, but she is in. 
clined to be a bit hypocritical about 
things; she knows what she wants all 
the time, but she likes to have yoy 
think when she gets it that fate has 
just dropped it in her mouth acci- 
dentally. 

Have your heard Mrs. Jack’s three 
rules for catching the untamed old 
bachelor? 

1st: Don’t be skeptical—swallow 
all men say to you with a sweet smile, 
even if it gives you indigestion after- 
ward—it makes them feel clever and 
does not hurt you. 

2d: Don’t be cynical, because 
then they know that you know what 
they know, and they like to know it all. 

3d: Don’t get frivolous at the 
wrong moment. Man likes to be 
taken seriously when he is joking. 

Carry out these rules and at the end 
of a year you'll surely have “some- 
thing, oh, Lord,” and we'll hope it will 
be a man. 

I thought they might amuse you; 
why don’t you apply them? 

Always affectionately yours, 
Doris. 
are so 


P.S. Latin quotations 
puzzling. Billy has been teasing me 
ever since he asked me last week in 
what position Carew Carter stood to 


you. I meant to say “Persona non 
grata,”” but you know how those things 
all sound alike, so I said cheerfully, 
“Oh, he is a sine qua non.” 

Dick looked puzzled for a minute; 
then he burst out laughing. ‘“‘Are you 
sure,” he said, “‘you don’t mean a 
nunc dimittis?”’ 

Now what does he mean by that, do 
you know? 

Doris. 


MRS. JACK WESTLAKE TO MRS. 
FULTON 
WIL.Lowoop, L. 1., SEPTEMBER 1. 
Dear EpItuH: 

Who do you think I saw at the Club 
the other day, for the first time in 
years—well, at least since before I was 
married, and he fancied himself vio- 
lently in love with me—Carew Carter! 

I knew by the part in his hair and the 


BOB 





CAREW CARTER'S 


crease in his trousers, that he was out 
for conquest; poor dear, he is getting 
old—and so am I. 

Somehow, I went back in memory to 
those childhood days before we ever 
really met. Do you remember how 
he and I used to hate each other? 

I used to call him “the horrid Carter 
poy,” and you told me he said I was 
freckled and had a pug nose. Then 
you gave that party with real ice cream 
and pink cakes and we both went and 
everyone played games together. 

That day he did not seem half so 
horrid, and he always let me catch him 
when we played blind-man’s-buff and 
Dixie Land, and we ended by sitting 
on the same chair and alternately lick- 
ing the same “‘all-day sucker.” 

Howlongagoit seems! Heis running 
around now after Helen Morris; sheisa 
sentimental little minx, and though she 
does not care for him a bit, she keeps 
him jumping. Last night I found him 
shivering on the piazza gazing at the 
moon with her, and this morning he had 
an awful cold in consequence—poor 
man. 

The girls here have no conscience and 
have completely turned his silly old 
head. You see, though they have 
never any of them taken him really 
seriously, they have been very serious 
about fighting over him. It is the old 
story of the crows and the carcass—each 
one wants all the pickings, and he, 
poor dear, is too stupid to know he is 
being picked. 

His chronic state is falling in and out 
of love with every pretty girl he meets. 
Doris was a bridge and tennis fiend, 
and he played both furiously with her. 

Polly was the Shaw type, heartless 
and hypocritical, laughed at him to his 
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face and left him with the golf and red 
necktie habit. Helen makes him moon- 
gaze and wear purple socks, and so it 
goes on like an endless chain. 

He is getting selfish now and has 
more money than is good for him. 
What he really needs is a woman of the 
world, who will take him in hand, and, 
above all, break up the kindergarten 
habit. 

For the sake of ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne”’ 
I'd like to see him saved. I believe 
he is really worth while if you scrape off 
the coating, and if no one else will do 
it, why, ‘‘it might as well be I.” 

Lovingly yours, 
Mapce WESTLAKE. 


PAULINE WESTCOTE to 
HELEN MORRIS 
WitLowoonp, L. I., SEPTEMBER 5. 

DEAREST HELEN: 

I enclose you the account of Doris 
and Billy’s wedding announcement. 
Billy, who says things sent on approval 
can’t be exchanged! 

I hear Mrs. Jack is giving Carew Car- 
ter a tremendous rush. I wish her 
success in the salting-down process; 
he has his good points, and if she 
catches him (mark the “‘if’’) we’ll dance 
our shoes out at the wedding. Dick 
says if Mrs. Jack is wise she'll trot 
him around to the Little Church 
Around the Corner and get it over 
quickly, for if she waits too long he’ll 
fall in love with one of the brides- 
maids. 

See you Tuesday, honey, and I’m so 
glad Doris has asked you to be brides- 
maid, too. 

Always devotedly, 


MISS MISS 


PoLty. 


oy 


OFTEN THE CASE 


Bu FINGTON—I can trace my ancestry back for eleven generations. 
GrimsHAWw—Yes, and isn’t it sad to think how a great family is bound to 
peter out sooner or later? 





THE FRIEND 


By Lindsay Bashford 


N afternoon’s conversation, in 
A serene sunshine, brought a rev- 
olution in three lives. The old 
Marquis de Valmond realized that he 
was growing old. That was the tragedy 
of the occasion. Lady Ogilvie found a 
young and handsome husband. Young 
Eric Barrington, fresh from parades in 
the Life Guards at Whitehall, found a 
very winsome and somewhat whimsical 
wife. These two provided the comedy 
of the crisis. As with all comedy, on 
the stage and elsewhere, there were 
moments very close to tears. 

The southern extremity of the Isle 
of Man tapers to a point. Here is 
Port Erin, with the most bewitching 
cove for bathing. By road to Port 
Saint Mary is perhaps two miles, but 
to follow the coast-line is many times 
longer. An irregular peninsula juts 
out. Desolate moors end abruptly in 
high cliffs which descend to a racing 
tide. At one point of the coast the 
tide tears madly at a hundred yards’ 
breadth between the Isle of Man and the 
little rocky islet of the Calf. At another 
the cliffs form themselves majestically 
into a mighty headland. It is called 
Spanish Head because, one. foggy 
night, a galleon of the - Armada, 
making for home round the north 
of Scotland, ran aground and was 
wrecked. 

There were survivors—one realized 
that when one saw Lady Ogilvie, with 
her dark eyes and straight eyebrows, 
her grace of movement and passion of 
gesture under excitement. The Spanish 
blood was in her family. Her father 
had been a country lawyer at Peel when 
Sir Giles Ogilvie had arrived to close 
a distinguished public career in com- 
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parative leisure as Governor of the 
Isle of Man. 

A question of property arose in 
which the House of Keys at Castle- 
town—the ancient deliberative as- 
sembly of the island—stood at variance 
with the somewhat autocratic governor, 
The despotism of an Indian province 
had accentuated dictatorial tendencies, 
and he was over sixty, with an uncertain 
liver. The insinuating Peel solicitor 
was introduced as arbitrator in the 
dispute. His daughter, eighteen-year- 
old Elsie Latta, was introduced into 
Castletown society. Within a fort- 
night inflammable old Sir Giles had 
proposed. Within twenty-four hours 
after his proposal she had accepted 
him. She hardly knew why she did 
so, except that the entire island, 
from Ramsey to Port Erin, would ex- 
pect her to jump at so good an op- 
portunity of being finally settled in life. 
Sir Giles behaved admirably, although 
not without a humorous eccentricity. 
He celebrated her Armada blood by 
purchasing the Spanish Head and a 
square mile of desolate moorland above 
it. In the middle of his purchase he 
built a very ugly but exceedingly com- 
fortable stone house. After two years 
of irritation and boredom for his young 
wife he died of apoplexy, incurred by 
reading a review article on India with 
the conclusions of which he disagreed. 
Lady Ogilvie inherited the Spanish 
Head property and a handsome in- 
vestment in Consols. 

Ten years afterward we arrive at 
this momentous afternoon. 

Lady Ogilvie, twenty-eight and at the 
apotheosis of gentle beauty, sat in a 
long chair beneath a chestnut-tree. A 
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pook lay unregarded on her knee. She 
gazed out over the edge of the cliff, 
toward the sea. There was no wind. 
There were no clouds. The water was 
dazzling in sunshine and incredibly 
tranquil. 

To her, striding across the grass 
came young Eric Barrington, having 
ridden up from the inn at Port Saint 
Mary. Her eyes greeted him, full of 
love. But he was grave. He stood 
before her, a graceful, vigorous, boyish 
figure, and began abruptly: 

“Tt must be done. There’s no way 
out of it. You must tell the dear old 
marquis.” 

She paled. 

“T must tell him?” 

“Today!” cried the young man. 

“T can’t.” Her voice quivered. 
“It would hurt him so.” 

The boyish voice said tenderly, 
“My dearest, it’s a question of duty.” 

“To hurt him?” she queried. 

“Eventually,” said he. ‘Sooner or 
later, it must be given out.” 

She threw out delicate hands in 
despair. 

“T’ve tried oftenenough. The words 
fail me. I haven’t the courage.” 

“It becomes,” answered he, ‘‘more 
difficult the longer it is postponed.” 

She smiled ruefully. He knelt beside 
her and she stroked his bright hair. 

“Let me await the real opportunity. 
Perhaps it is close. When I see your 
eyes shine... . ” 

His voice thrilled. 
looking at you.” 

He suddenly leaned forward to kiss 
her, but she bent laughingly away. 

“Don’t be extravagant,” murmured 
she. 

Young Barrington sprang to his feet. 

“The suspense! The constant wait- 
ing! When I can see nothing, think 
of nothing but you! To see you every 
morning and every afternoon, and al- 
ways at sunset to be coolly dismissed! 
Ah! if you realized what I feel! If 
you knew how my whole being, all I 
am and ever can be, is yours. . . .” 

He paused and lugubriously added: 

“And, day after day, hesitation, 
doubt, delay. ... And all because 

June, 1908—5 


“TI can’t help 


you don’t want to hurt the feelings of a 
gray-haired old Royalist exile with 
nothing but a few vineyards on the 
Dordogne, a French facility in epigram, 
and old enough to be your father. 
What right has he to influence you?”’ 

She brooded and pensively queried 
too: ‘‘ What right?” 

“He is only a friend,” cried young 


. Barrington, “‘ nothing more.” 


A gentle color crept to her cheek. 

**But such a friend,”” murmured she 
softly. 

‘Every day at sunset,” burst out the 
preposterous lover, ‘‘I am packed off 
and he arrives. I meet him regularly 
on the road. What claim has he?” 

Lady Ogilvie rose, and, taking her 
lover’s arm, walked with him up and 
down on the smooth grass. 

‘Listen patiently,” said she, and be- 
gan, with emotion, her narrative. 

“‘After my husband’s death I was 
very lonely. I was an only child and 
had always led a very secluded life. I 
left the island and traveled for some 
months. At St. Moritz, in the Engadine, 
I met the Marquis de Valmond. Friend- 
ship was never easy to me, but in the 
depth of desolation I became friends 
with him. He it was who first brought 
back to me my lost joy in life. He it 
was who made me smile once more 
and look forward hopefully into the 
future. I owe him the resuscitation of 
my whole self . . . there, up among 
the mountains. I descended by Malo- 
ja to the Italian lakes to pass the 
Autumn at Bellaggio. He came with 
me, and it was there he began to come 
and see me daily at sunset, to dine 
with me, to walk up and down with me 
in the cool night and lavish upon me all 
his accumulated stores of philosophy 
and wit and scholarship. He has no 
ties in his own country. I am his only 
friend. Thus it happened that when 
I finally returned to the Isle of Man 
and settled down here on the estate 
my husband left me, the marquis fol- 
lowed. He bought a little fisher- 
cottage in Port Saint Mary. And 
every evening at sundown—at about 
this hour—he comes up the hill to my 
great, lonely house and talks to me. 
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Ah, Eric,”’ she concluded, with a wist- 
ful and delicious smile in his handsome 
eyes, ‘‘I oWe my old friend more than 
a woman can owe to any man except 
her husband.” 

Young Barrington, at her avowal, 
cried impatiently: 

“‘Has he ever spoken of love? 
know what these old men are!” 

She colored delicately. ‘‘ Never. 
We are too good friends. And now,” 
she added in delicate malice, ‘‘I have 
to tell him that you have stepped 
audaciously between us. Won’t he 
raise his eyebrows and shrug his shoul- 
ders, and cry, ‘That unintellectual 
Adonis! To marry you!’ And I shall 
candidly reply that I have no idea 
what I saw in you.” 

“I’m no genius,” said Barrington 
sulkily. ‘‘I don’t pretend to be. I’m 


We 


just an ordinary fellow.” 

She patted his arm. 

“I shall be obliged to acknowledge 
that he reads little and thinks less.” 

“I’m not one of your damned philos- 
“But I hope 


ophers,” responded he. 
I’m a gentleman.” 

“*That poetry is above him and epi- 
gram beyond,” her catalogue serenely 
continued. 

“‘Oh!” he cried, “if you propose to 
make invidious comparisons—!” 

“That he does not sing... .” 

“I? No, of course not. What a 
ridiculous idea!” 

“That he thinks Shakespeare dull 
and Milton impossible . . . 

“Go on!” The youthful voice was 
very indignant. 

“Has never even heard of Mus- 
Macs 

“Well?” 

**But that, in spite of all his short- 
comings, perhaps because of them, 
because he is handsome, because he is 
young, because he is honorable, be- 
cause ... because I am a woman 
and he loves me, therefore I love him; 
therefore, despite chaos, through tor- 
ment and tornadoes, in rain and shine 
I shall be his. Now kiss me!” 

He did so. He caught sight of a 
venerable and stately figure in the dis- 
tance. He cried, ‘‘Here he is! Teil 


him all that. He’s human enough to 
understand. Tell him.” 

He disappeared. 

Lady Ogilvie turned to greet her 
friend with a somewhat plaintive little 
smile. An impressive figure was the 
marquis, tall and graceful, with a cer- 
tain delicate stateliness in his bearing 
that harmonized well with his finely 
cut features. The experienced ob- 
server might have looked at him with a 
certain pity as the representative of a 
type fast becoming obsolete in a less 
leisurely generation. For such a man 
the enjoyment of life was a science and 
a complete career. Benevolence and 
wit mingled genially in his eyes. 

He took her hand and kissed it. In 
their old habit they began to pace to- 
and-fro. And, after a moment, almost 
as if continuing his own meditations, 
or their conversation of the previous 
evening, the marquis began to speak: 

“The turning of the leaves signaled 
the approach of Autumn,” said he, in 
whimsical regret. ‘‘With Autumn— 
horrible thought—comes old age!” 

She biandly remonstrated. ‘ You 
are still young in everything but mere 
trivial years.” 

“When a man,” he continued in his 
fine old voice, ‘‘can no longer turn a 
woman’s head, when he puts on specta- 
cles to read his newspaper, when there 
comes twinges of rheumatism . 
then he is no longer young!” 

With a charming gesture she drew 
from her silken reticule a miniature 
mirror and held it before him. 

“*See,” she cried, “Show young you 
are!”’ 

He positively sighed. 
old. I feel it. I know it.” 

She trembled, clenched her hands, 
paled, controlled her voice to indiffer- 
ence and began: 

“‘I have something to say to you, 
dear marquis!” 

Her tone brought him to a halt. 
“Well? Is it any trouble in which I 
can be of use? If so, command me!” 

““No, I...” She paused. She 
looked at him, at his dear, gracious 
eyes. Her courage failed her. ‘‘It is 
nothing. Let us talk as we used to.” 


“‘T am getting 
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His keen glance remained unsatisfied. 

“My dear,” said he, ‘“‘when great 
issues are abroad, philosophy and epi- 
grams avail nothing. What is it?” 

“Nothing—treally nothing!” Her 
distress was pitiful. 

He grasped her hands. 

“Oh, but there is something,” cried 
he. ‘‘My dearest friend is in trouble. 
I have the right to know precisely 
what that trouble is.” 

Now she was desperate. It had to 
be, it had to be. She tore her hands 
away. She stood before him, absolute- 
ly pale, quivering all over. “‘I must 
tell you,” she murmured. “I am in 
love.” 

There was a long silence. With con- 
centrated eagerness she had watched 
his face. All the signs of emotion she 
had perceived appeared in a swift 
quiver of his lips. But in his voice, 
when at last he spoke, tragedy sang. 

“Ah... you love—some younger 
man!” 

Tears came to her eyes. 

“You know Captain Barrington.” 

“IT know him.” The mellow voice 
was harder now. 

“T love him,” cried she, ‘‘ with all my 
heart)” 

And he, in sudden passion, responded 
bitterly: ‘‘So you are only a woman 
after all!” 

Again for an interminable interval 
silence fell. When the marquis spoke 
his voice, quite cold and restrained, 
seemed to cut the air like a sharp sword. 

“T thought I knew the human heart, 
I thought the bond between us would 
be permanent and all-sufficing. I see 
now the value of intellectual friendship, 
such as ours, in comparison with mere 
animal qualities of youth and beauty. 
What could I, with all my experience 
and knowledge and wit and devotion— 
what could I accomplish in comparison 
with the breath of youth and slender 
manhood of that preposterous young- 
ster? God, what a fool I have been, 
what a fool I have been!” 

“My friend,” she pitifully interposed, 
“our friendship is not over!” 

He swept upon her fiercely. 
T loved you.” 


“It is. 


She fell back, white as paper. 

“You... loved... me! 
never hinted that!”’ 

“‘T could not,” he responded simply. 
“I was bound.” 

‘But your wife isdead? You told me 
so!” Her eyes sought his in wonder. 

“*She is not dead,” was the response. 

With painful agitation he continued: 

“‘I beg your forgiveness. I lied to you 
because I sought the bond of friendship 
I could not gain had you fancied half 
my affection directed elsewhere. She 
is not dead. She left me for her lover. 
Now you have my innermost heart. 
Time and again . . . at countless mo- 
ments . . . the expression of my love 
for you was on my lips. I held back 
for your sake and for my honor. All I 
could hope for, all I could achieve, 
was perfect friendship. And now’’— 
he threw out his arms in passionate 
despair—‘‘that, too, is gone. You love 
that boy.” 

He turned away with a strangled 
sob. 

“Well . . . the old fellow must give 
way. NowI realize that amold. I 
am deposed. I go once more into 
exile, from a far sweeter sovereign. 
Good-bye.” With bent head he moved 
slowly away. 

“T am old and superfluous,” she 
heard him sadly murmur. He disap- 
peared behind rhododendrons and she 
had not the heart to call him back. 

The sun had set. Already the first 
waves of coming darkness swept the air 
like silent shadows. The shrill sound 
of the tide that raced between the 
Head and the rock islet of the Calf 
seemed suddenly to die away. The 
distant heather that in the daytime 
had been so purple lost its color. 
Stealthy grayness settled over. every- 
thing. The bright flowers—geran- 
iums and calceolarias and irises — 
she had chosen for her own garden 
seemed to droop. Loneliness inex- 
pressible seized her and her heart cried 
sorrowfully: 

“A shadow has fallen already over 
my dream of happiness!” 

Across the lawn with eager steps 
came Eric Barrington. ‘‘ Well?” 


You 
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She smiled again. 

““T’ve told him, Eric . . . listen! I 
am too fond of him to let him go. He 
must stay. He must continue to come 
up at sunset and talk to me. I can’t 
do without it and he can’t either. He 
must remain our friend.” 

“Impossible!” cried the lover, frown- 
ing. ‘I must have you all to myself. 
I won’t share you with any man. The 
idea’s absurd. He has enough worldly 
wisdom to see how impracticable such 
an arrangement would be.” 

She stooped to gather some radiant 
blossoms, and while arranging them in 
the bosom of her dress murmured mis- 
chievously: “‘You are jealous, my 
friend.” 

“‘What if I am?” was the vehement 
response. ‘‘What is love without a 
background of jealousy?” 

At this she was up in arms. ‘‘Take 
care!”’ cried she. 

He disregarded the warning. He 
would not notice the sudden flushing of 
her delicate cheek and the flash of her 
eyes. He hurried on wildly: 

“I don’t trust him. He’s not so 
superannuated as all that. I decline 
to accept him as part and parcel of your 
establishment.” 

“You don’t trust him? Then you 
don’t trust me. Good,” cried she. 
“Then we part!” 

She swept like a whirlwind down the 
path and vanished into the house. 

For a moment he stared blankly 
after her. He did not comprehend her 
action. Then it became clear to his 
mind that she had left him. His jaw 
set in determination, while tears sprang 
unwillingly to his eyes. He walked 
rapidly toward the house. 

In her gold-and-pink boudoir he 
found her playing a polonaise of Chopin 
very desperately. Even before his 
appearance her resolution collapsed. 
Entering he heard a violent discord 
and found her head down on the key- 
board, while her shoulders heaved 
with passionate sobbing. In a mo- 
ment he was on his knees by her side. 
His arms encircled her waist. His 
penitent voice cried: 

“My darling! I yield! Forgive me!” 


As she smiled forgiveness on him 
the Marquis de Valmond entered quiet- 
ly. He winced at the sight of their 
affectionate attitude, but instantly 
controlled himself. There was nothing 
in his bearing but gentle deference and 
courtesy as he came forward, hand 
outstretched. 

“‘I come to apologize for my passion,” 
he said quietly, ‘‘and take my leave 
more decorously.” 

Young Barrington in his new and 
softer mood sprang to his feet, crying: 

“You must not go!” 

“‘My dear young friend,” said the 
marquis in gentle irony, “‘you are pre- 
cisely the one who should encourage 
my departure.” 

Lady Ogilvie, drying her tears, set 
herself to explain. ‘‘We want you t 
stay. See...” She moved to- 
ward the fireplace and placed his 
capacious arm-chair in the chimney- 
corner. “This is your place, only 
yours. No one else shall have the 
right to occupy it. It is only for you. 
And every evening, just as usual, you 
shall come. We shall be three instead 
of two, that is all. Agree.” Her 
hands came up in dainty pleading. 

“‘I beg you to stay,” added Barring- 
ton, not, however, without some effort. 

The marquis gazed at him quizzi- 
cally: 

“You are not jealous?” he inquired. 

“Not a bit,” was the reply, given 
with admirable emphasis. 

An inimitable whimsical, rueful ex- 
pression crept into the eyes of the de- 
lightful old marquis, despite his obvious 
emotion. 

**Now I know for very truth that I 
am old,” cried he, “‘since young 
lovers are no longer jealous of me.” 

They watched him for some moments 
in silence as he paced thoughtfully up 
and down, a wonderful figure, redolent 
of past days, wherein the gradations of 
human intercourse were finer and the 
minds of men, like their manners, 
more ceremonious and more refined. 
At last he came to a pause before the 
young soldier. He tapped him on the 
shoulder. He smiled at him, kindly, 
with a touch of regret and melancholy. 
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“Yes,” said he, “‘it has been the old, 
old tragedy for me this afternoon. I 
had deluded myself into thinking I 
could avoid it, that the vigor of the 
mind might compensate for the stiffness 
of the joints. I was wrong. You are 
not jealous of me because you are 
young and I am old. You are right. 
And now ... as a harmless old fel- 
low . .. amI to stay?” 

She came to him, rose on tiptoe and 


chimney-corner. He sat down, and 
sitting there he joined their hands. 

“*God bless you both,” he said with 
quaint solemnity. “I will be your 
good friend. Now go and make love. 
Leave me to concoct my epigrams for 
this evening’s conversation.” 

Yet when they had gone he con- 
cocted no epigrams. He sat there 
staring into the empty fireplace, tears 
streaming silently down his cheeks. 


kissed him on both cheeks. ‘‘Oh, stay,” 
whispered she. 

Unresisting, he was led by the 
young couple to the chair in the 


His thought was on the sacrifice of 
friendship. His heart was broken, yet, 
throughout the future, he must smile 
just as cheerfully. 


fo LeLe 


MR. TONGUE 
By Edmund Vance Cooke 


OU forward fellow, Mr. Tongue! 
y I met my friend, and out you flung 
With “Glad to see,”” and “ How d’ye do?” 

Although he bowed to me, not you. 
If I would eat or drink, you haste 
To claim the first and freshest taste; 
And when my doctor visits me, 
Why, out you pop for him to see! 


How hard for you to curb your will 

And learn the lesson, “‘ Peace, be still!” 

How eager seems the boast to slip 

From your too-active, agile tip; 

How easy for the hasty phrase 

To rasp and rankle, then, for days; 

Few heads were hurt, few hearts were wrung, 
If you but rested, Mr. Tongue. 


Oh, Mr. Tongue, perhaps no song 

Of yours will bear the world along; 
You may not know the thunder speech 
Into all human hearts to reach, 

But yours may be the whispered word 
Both gentle breathed and gently heard, 
And then you may be blest among 
Your fellows, O ambitious Tongue! 
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By Guy Bolton 


ie was strange that all day he should 

have thought of her. Not for 

years had she been more than a 
memory—vagrant, lingeringly bitter- 
sweet. It was years even since her 
presence—that like a spirit had 
haunted him so often—like a spirit was 
laid. And then in the midst of a 
particularly busy day, while he was 
turning in his mind a question of some 
moment, her face had risen before him 
vividly, recurrently. 

But perhaps it was that very problem 
which, instead of shutting out the con- 
flicting influence, invited it, for Richard 
Marsh was hesitating on a step which 
meant much—much of material gain, 
much of moral loss; and each time 
some memory of her had flitted with a 
seemingly perverse incontinence across 
his mind, he had paused to wonder 
what she would say if she knew. 

He could have little doubt of what 
she would say. Though their intimacy 
had been so short-lived it had sounded 
all of the many chords to which they 
were mutually attuned. They under- 
stood each other in a world that neither 
had found sympathetic. They were 
compatriots of temperament meeting 
in exile, and each shared conviction was 
an article of faith to bind them closer in 
a common creed. 

How far he had fallen from the grace 
of their beliefs Richard Marsh might 
have measured by his mere considera- 
tion of this soiling transaction. It 
marked yet another step in his deteri- 
oration. Two years ago he would have 
shuddered at the idea; five he would 
have laughed at it. 

And her face, that he so often longed 
to forget, came back and made him re- 
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member—remember other things that 
were slipping down into the creeping 
tide: youth and hope and belief. He 
threw his arm across the desk and rested 
his head upon it fora moment. What 
was the use? There were no ultimates 
in life. Ideals led either to the dis- 
appointment of failure or the far keener 
disappointment of success. What was 
the use? 


He had met her years ago at a little 
fishing village on the Maine coast where 
they were both spending the Summer. 
Their acquaintance had been of the 
briefest, their friendship, carried on by 
a scattering flight of letters, had lasted 
somewhat longer; while their love— 
his love at least—had survived through 
the years. 

It was on a morning early in October 
—any of the East-coast folk could sup- 
ply the year and date, for it was the 
morning of the great gale. All night the 
storm had raged and the dawn broke 
wild and gray, with the wind driving 
sheets of rain against the sodden earth 
and the cobbled gutter of the steep-set 
street roaring like a waterfall. 

The glimpse of the sea, visible through 
the drawn skein of the storm, gave 
promise of a fine spectacle for any who 
would venture out; and Richard, clad 
in fisherman’s oilskins and high boots, 
set his face against the gale, picking his 
way down the slippery rocks to the 
beach while the roar of the surf grew 
louder every moment in his ears. 

He paused at the head of the steps 
as a furious gust snatched his breath 
from him, hesitating as to whether he 
should go on. He often thought of 
that in after years—if only he had not 
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gone on, how different his whole life 
would have been; what a placid, event- 
less course he might have steered! 

And then, looking down, he noticed 
someone just below him pressed back 
under the shelter of the rocky cliff, 
gazing out across the wilderness of 
leaping, driving water. A second glance 
and he felt a thrill—but a thrill less of 
surprise than one vaguely premonitory: 
It was a girl. 

Richard descended the steps, drawn, 
strangely quiescent, by a feeling stranger 
still— an almost unconscious con- 
viction that this scene was familiar, 
the stage-setting of a predestined ex- 
perience. 

The sou’wester was pulled down over 
her eyes, but a lock or two of heavy 
black hair had escaped from it and was 
blown flat against a cheek showing, 
even under the sting of the wind, a 
miraculous transparent whiteness. 
There was indeed a rather wild quality 
in her beauty that seemed singularly ap- 
propriate to the scene. She might 
have been a nymph borne ashore by 
the gale, her slim figure hidden beneath 
the cloak of some poor fisher-lad she had 
lured to his destruction. 

Three feet away Richard had to raise 
his voice to be heard. His smile 
gleamed and he swept a hand toward 
the sea. 

“Tsn’t it magnificent?” 

She turned, meeting his gaze quite 
frankly, and he noticed her eyes were 
of that rare crystalline quality which, 
like the sea, seems to reflect a color in 
harmony with its surroundings. Now 
like the sea they were green with a 
fleck of white, clear as foam, in the 
slightly raised corners. 

It was all the more uncanny that his 
words did not, seemingly, reach her. 
Her brow slightly drawn, the corners of 
her mouth drooped. 

“Have they any chance?” she said. 

Richard followed vaguely the direc- 
tion of her gaze. Not fifty feet before 
them the waves were shattering their 
hissing, high-raised crests against the 
long black reef that drew its head up 
on the beach; its cruel jagged vertebrae 
stretching away, covert, treacherous, 


to the thin pencil of the Gray Shoals 
Light. 

Beyond that presumptuous human 
defiance, barely discernible through the 
clouds of spindrift and the recurring 
sweep of the rain, was a ship, a two- 
masted schooner; heeled over till her 
deck, with every incoming breaker 
pouring over it, looked from where they 
were standing like the terrace of a 
waterfall. Close pointed, her drenched 
sails quivered as though with the fear 
of a living thing. 

“Good God!” Richard muttered, 
“TI hadn’t seen that.” 

The girl was watching his face anx- 
iously. 

“Is there no chance?” 

He glanced back at the little knot 
of fishermen huddled in the boat- 
house door, and shook his head. 

“Not much, I’m afraid.” 

“But it’s too awful to think we 
are just to stand here and watch them 
drown. If we could only do some- 
thing.” 

“It’s a lee shore and the tide is run- 
ning in. With this sea there isn’t a 
craft on the coast could reach them.” 

He drew a step closer to her and they 
stood thus, side by side, watching while 
the long minutes dragged by and the 
little vessel, with a nerve-torturing 
rhythm, sank from sight in the trough 
and struggled high up on the crest. 

She was making a gallant fight and 
slowly—so slowly as occasionally to 
deceive the watchers—she was losing 
it. The storm was driving her against 
the fangs of its pitiless ally, and as this 
certainty grew in their minds the man 
and the girl, with a low-breathed ques- 
tion and assent, turned and moved 
over to the boat-house. 

There were half-a-dozen men and a 
few children gathered in the porch— 
the rapt silence of the little ones giving 
to the scene the most solemn touch of 
all. Not a soul of the group, though 
they had been there for hours, shifted 
their gaze as Richard and the girl 
joined them. 

“Do you think they could get in 
with the dingy?” Richard asked after 
a moment. 
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““No chance in God’s world!” It 
was an old man that spoke, Peter 
Harley, bowed and weather-beaten; 
his faded blue eyes peering out across 
the reef; his knotted old hands working 
nervously, like a blind creature groping 
its way. 

“‘She’s a trawler, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, the Martha M., young Jim 
More’s.”’ 

“What! he lives here?”’ 

“That’s one of his chillen right 
there,” the old man responded. “Only 
she don’t know it’s her dad, pore little 
bit. Be careful, don’t speak the name. 
There ain’t no use in Martha knowin’— 
yet.” 

A little boy stole over to them. 

‘Hullo, Miss Katherine,” he said, 
addressing Richard’s companion. She 
slipped her arm about him and stooped 
down. 

“Bring little Janey More over here, 
won't you?” 

Then she seated herself on the bench, 
and throwing back the oilskins took 
the little girl in her arms. 

The child was not more than five, 
but she was born of those who for gen- 
erations had gone down to the sea in 
ships, entrusting their lives day by 
day to the ever-changing moods of 
its treacherous surface, confronting 
open-eyed that yet greater mystery 
of which it is the fitting symbol. And 
so it seemed that there lurked in the 
wide, innocent eyes some half-instinct- 
ive understanding of what it was that 
hushed the voices of those about her 
and froze to wanness the accustomed 
smile. 

Miss Katherine pressed the little 
creature close against her breast to hide, 
perhaps, her own unchecked tears, 
and Richard, looking down at them, 
was strangely moved. Grief and pity, 
natural emotions springing from the 
fountains of being, swept aside the 
horror which had been the first feeling 
inspired by this sudden meeting with 
one of the great primal crises of 
existence. 

He stooped down and whispered 
tenderly: 

“Won't you let me take her home? 


And you—there is no use in your 
staying on.” 

She shook her head, meeting his 
anxious gaze with a grateful smile. 

“No, I couldn’t leave now.” 

The child reached a hand sleepily up, 
grasping his lapel, and in almost un- 
conscious response he stooped and 
kissed her. He could feel the girl's 
warm breath on his neck. He could 
almost hear the beating of her heart 
in the bosom that rose and fell so close 
to his cheek. He closed his eyes while 
a strange, immeasurable happiness 
surged over him. He forgot the boat 
and its peril, forgot his surroundings, 
He was one of the sacred trinity—man, 
woman and child. As he straightened 
himself the miracle which in that mo- 
ment had happened shone from his eyes. 

And then, gazing back across the 
water, he saw that in that moment 
something else had happened. The boat 
was no longer pointed into the gale. 
It was flying before it, crushed and 
broken, struggling in a tangle of rigging 
like a frenzied fish in a seine. But no 
one was looking at the ship; all eyes 
were riveted on a dark speck tossing 
between the mountainous breakers. 
It rose and fell, rose and fell. Then a 
great wave engulfed it and for a full 
minute everyone held his breath. But 
it reappeared, tossed skyward like a 
child’s ball. Then once again it rose 
and fell, rose and fell, rose—their 
anxious hearts could almost deceive 
their straining vision. It had risen be- 
fore, surely now—? 

But the tumultuous green waste 
showed no sign of the burden it had 
borne so treacherously. Nothing but 
heaving water and low-hung, swift- 
driving scud. 

Richard turned and lifted the child 
in his arms. 

“Come,” he said, “we will take her 
home.”’ And he drew the hand that 
Katherine had laid caressingly on his 
burden under his arm, and without 
further word they went together up the 
path. 


It was strange that all day he should 


have thought of her. Not for years 
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had she been more than a memory; yet 
throughout the busy hours her presence 
had clung to him, tenacious, compel- 
ling, and now at home she was still 
with him by his study hearth in the 
firelight. 

He had gone once more over the old, 
familiar round, dwelling fondly on the 
picture of that first meeting, shrinking 
when his thought touched the wound 
that, unhealed, was ever throbbing back 
of his consciousness. 

How he cherished the memory of 
those few gray days that had flitted by 
like ghosts of the pageant Summer! 
A deserted beach; storm-shuttered 
cottages; and the boats hauled back 
from the reach of the boldest wave. 
The social tocsin had summoned their 
kind back to the cities, but these two 
lingered on, drawn together by what 
they had witnessed—this great and 
awful thing so apart from their screened 
existence. 

Yet dwell as he might on those brief, 
precious hours, Richard Marsh could 
not tell their sum without coming to the 
end—the struggle when he had fought 
her conscience and his own, the weight 
of her given word against the happi- 
ness of both; for though she had 
fought her battle, too, he had wrung 
from her the admission that she loved 
him. 

And it was so that they had made 
their mistake—the fine idealism of 
youth, a too sensitive honor, and the 
very sublimity of their love keyed them 
to the point of sacrifice. 

Then had come his first meeting with 
Henry. 

“T want you to be friends,” she said, 
as their hands met and the man who 
was robbing him laughed his jovial, 
full-fed laugh and swore they were 
friends already. 

“Katherine’s pals are my pals—we 
shall want to see a lot of you when 
we’re married.” 

His voice had had time to grow 
familiar in the lapse of years, but the 
tone still came to Richard, awaking his 
distaste as clearly as if freshly spoken. 

He shrugged his shoulders impatient- 
ly, as though he would shake off the 


long-lingering impression, and rising 
from his chair by the fire he took up 
again the paper which awaited only 
his signature to make it a powerful 
weapon—insidious, deadly, in the 
hands of a ruthless coterie. 

Richard hesitated, his fingers on the 
cover of the ink-well. He, too, was on 
a lee shore—he had been fighting a 
long time and slowly, inch by inch, los- 
ing the fight. He had done rather well 
at first. There had been temptations 
resisted, but that was long past. And 
after all was it worth while—had it 
made him happier? 

A fresh current of air swung ajar the 
door, rustling the papers on the desk 
and drawing a dart of flame from the 
dying embers. Richard Marsh faced 
about, his head thrown back, filling his 
lungs deeply; for there had come to 
him, unmistakable in the moment of 
passing, the pungent odor of salt 
marshes. 

And that she was borne to him on 
that breath of the ocean did not sur- 
prise him. Her presence had been so 
real to his other senses, that for the veil 
to be at last lifted from his eyes seemed 
but natural. He had indeed a strange 
conviction that he had been expecting 
this to happen. 

Yet he did not approach or for the 
moment address her, but sank to his 
knees upon the hearth-rug, then 
dropped back against his chair; look- 
ing up, weaving her presence into a 
glorious make-believe. 

“Katherine!” 

“Richard!” The word came faint 
and clear as the echo of his own. Per- 
haps the yearning tone was an echo 
also. 

“Richard, I’ve come to help you. 
Something is wrong.” 

“Beloved,” he breathed, ‘‘ your com- 
ing helps me. Only your failure to 
come is wrong.” 

“You want me always, Richard, but 
tonight you need me.” 

His voice sank to the faintest whis- 
per. 

“How did you know?” 

“T heard you calling me. 
above the sound of the surf. 


I heard it 
The tide 
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and the wind are setting in together, — 


Richard, and you are on a lee shore.” 

They were the words he himself had 
used but a few minutes before... . 
Perhaps ... But the mystery of it 
all was stealing into him, mounting 
to his brain like the incense of for- 
bidden wine. While those fathomless 
eyes, piercing the shadows that lay be- 
tween them, burned their way into his 
very soul, their color, the deep gray- 
blue of a wintry sea, strangely visible 
through the dusk. 

“Tell me, Richard.” 

“Tell you? Can you do more than 
watch?” he asked. ‘“‘ You have your 
husband, your boy?”’ 

“Yes, 1 can do more than watch.” 
The low voice grew even lower. “I 
can cry to you to fight on—because I 
love you, Richard.” 

He drew a sharp breath, but re- 
mained mute while the silence, intense, 
absolute, became a tension straining for 
the cleavage of a word; giving to that 
word a momentousness that withheld 
its utterance. 

“Richard, you mustn’t shipwreck— 
you are the one strong man to whom I 
can point my boy. You hold my faith 
in his future—my faith in everything.” 

He shook his head, smiling sadly. 

“No, I am not a strong man, Kath- 
erine. Would to God I were even 
steadfast in an evil course; better that 
than to be unstable—a shuffler. The 
soaring heart and the feet of clay. No, 
you must never point your boy to me. 
Do you know that now, at this moment, 
there is a paper lying on that desk to 
which I think even Henry—forgive 
me—would hesitate to put his name. 
I hesitated tonight, but I was going to 
sign it tomorrow, at the office, when I 
had forced myself to forget.” 

Her brows gathered as at the touch of 
physical pain. She seemed to be striv- 
ing to remember and understand the 
words he had spoken. Then with her 
eyes still clinging to his upturned gaze, 
she bent over the desk; her hands 
groping as though, blind, she should 
know the unclean thing by its touch. 

“‘ This is it?” 

He nodded. 


She held it out to him. ‘“‘ Burn it.” 

“Burn it?” he repeated. ‘“ Wijj 
burning it bring gladness into my life? 
Or can this turning from youth's heroics 
take from me the happiness I do not 
possess?” 

The emotion in her tense poise, in 
every delicate contour of her face, 
pleaded with him. 

“*Burn it, Richard,” she repeated. 

But he did not seem to hear her; he 
was bent forward, listening. 

““What is that? Can you hear any- 
thing, Katherine?” 

“‘It is the booming of the surf on the 
reef,”’ she said. 

Then on a sudden the panorama of 
that tragic struggle—-that dark vision to 
which he seemed bound as to the wheel 
of fate was sweeping him along. There 
again was the low-hung, driving scud; 
the hurling tumult of water; the long 
white line of the reef. And the seal of 
doom was on all. 

It had recurred to him a thousand 
times, but there was a difference now. 
He was no longer watching from the 
shore. He was in a frail boat, swinging 
between sky and sea in the abyss cf 
eternity. Great mountains, snow- 
capped, reared themselves far up beside 
him, sending down crushing avalanches 
of water upon the staggering vessel; - 
while he, Richard Marsh, clinging toa 
wrenching tiller-haft, faced death open- 
eyed. 

“Katherine, Katherine,” he cried, 
“IT am losing you forever. Not with 
me, you were mine, and now’’—his 
voice seemed strangling in his throat— 
“I am slipping away from you, down, 
down into the very depths.” 


A long time must have elapsed be- 
fore he struggled back from that un- 
known, mystery-haunted void to the 
pain of consciousness. All around him 
was dark and still and he lay there, 
his colder senses striving with the 
vividness of that last impression; the 
crushed paper held questioningly above 
the fire; the momentary glow as, re- 
leased, it fluttered up in the draft 
like a spirit at the torment; and 
then her last words, as she laid her 
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hand upon his head: ‘I know now 
why I came.” 

He rose unsteadily to his feet. 

“Dreams—never more than the 
evanescent fantasy of a moment,” he 
murmured. 

He struck alight. Afternine. Per- 
haps there in that other house she was 
kissing the children good night, while 
for him—only dreams. 

He hesitated a moment, then walked 
over to the telephone. 

“Ves, one-eight-three-four . . . This 
is Mr. Marsh .. . Oh, is that you, 
Henry? ... I ran across Larkins the 
other day and he said you’d gone into 
L. P. R. pretty heavy. I thought I’d 
better give you the tip to realize now, 
there’s a new deal on . . . Don’t men- 
tion it, Henry ... Yes, 1 am rathera 
hermit . . . Howis Katherine? What, 
really? I’ve been dozing, too; only 
just woke up, but then I’m old enough 
to be rather bored by my own company. 
Give her my regards... Yes, I’m 
coming to see how my godchild’s 
grown . . . Good-bye.” 


He turned away smiling. ‘‘ Dreams 
—dreams,” but there was a sweetness 
in the thought now, for perhaps she had 
shared them. He would make himself 
believe that she had. 

“‘And it may have been a message, 
after all,” he said, ‘‘a beacon-light by 
which I may steer.” 

He walked over to the desk. If he 
waited his mood would have time to 
change. His matter-of-fact senses 
might hesitate at the destruction. 

He lifted the paper-weight from a 
pile of documents. 

‘Funny, it was right on top,” he said. 

It was not there now. He brought 
himself round sharply and dropped on 
his knees before the grate. 

The fire was almost out. A few fast- 
dying embers glowed through the fused 
cinders above like the fading afterglow 
of just such a cloud-hung sunset as he 
had so often watched across the rock- 
bound waters of his dear East Coast. 

At the backof the grate the blackened, 
feathery ashes of a piece of paper stirred 
under his breath. 


YoYo Le 


HOW IT WAS 


‘'T“HE reason, as I conceive it,”’ said the man who habitually thinks along er- 

ratic lines, ‘“‘that Puffington manages to retain his youthful exuberance 
and uncloyed enthusiasm, despite the passage of years and the flight of time, is 
that wherever he is and in whatever he participates he imagines the place the 
middle of the universe and himself the centre of attraction. Ina parade he feels 
that all hats are flying off on his account; when he puts his foot down decisively 
he thinks the other end of the community flops up in the air; when he sleeps he 
believes everybody else snores; at a christening he thinks he is the baby; at a 
wedding he imagines he is the bride; at a funeral he considers himself the corpse; 
and when he goes down cellar he fancies that the sun has temporarily quit busi- 
ness. Conceit, if consistent and persistent, is a continual well-spring of satis- 
faction to its possessor.” 


Tom P. Morcan. 


SS Sb 


“7 UNDERSTAND he’s a firm believer in evolution.” 
‘Well, he frequently makes a monkey of himself.” 





THE CANDLE AND THE FLAME 


By George Sylvester Viereck 


Balm to men’s hearts upon them laid; 
Thy lovely-petaled lips are made 

As any flower of the Spring, 

But in thine eyes there is a thing, 

O Love, that makes me half afraid. 


TT . hands are like cool herbs that bring 


For they are old, those eyes. They gleam 
Between the waking and the dream 

With secret wisdom, like a bright 

Torch from behind the temple’s heavy veil 
That beckons to the acolyte 

Who prays with trembling lips and pale 
In the long watches of the night. 


They are old as life. They were 
When proud Gomorrah reared its head 
A new-born city. They were there 
When in the places of the dead 

They swathed the body of the Lord. 
They gazed on Pa-Wak raise the wall 
Of China. They saw Carthage fall, 
And grim Attila lead his horde. 


There is no secret anywhere 

Nor any grief or shame that lies 

Not writ somehow in those child eyes 

Of thine, O Love, in some strange wise. 
Thou art the lad Endymion, 

And that great queen with spice and myrrh 
From Araby, whom Solomon 

Delighted, and the lust of her. 


The warriors marching from the sea 
With Czsar’s cohorts sang of thee, 
How thy fair head was more to him 
Than all the land of Brittany. 

Yea, in the old days, thou wast she 
Who lured Mark Antony from home 
To death in Egypt, seeing he 

Lost love when he lost Rome. 
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Thou saw’st old Tubal strike the lyre, 
Yea, first for thee the poet hurled 
Defiance at God’s starry choir; 

Thou art the romance and the fire, 
Thou art the pageant and the strife, 
The clamor mounting high and higher 
From all the lovers in the world 

To all the lords of love and life. 


Oft through thine exquisite long lashes 
Across the pallor of thy face, 

The fire of primal passion flashes 

That is as ancient as the race, 

But we, that live a little space, 
Which, when beholding, feel in it 

The horror of the Infinite. 


Perhaps the passions of mankind 
Are but the torches mystical 

Lit by some spirit hand to find 

The presence of the Master Mind 
That knows the secret of it all 

In the great darkness and the wind. 


We are the candle, Love the flame 
Each separate living light burns out— 
Love, being deathless, is the same. 
When of life’s fever we shall tire 

It will desert, and the fire 

Rekindle new in prince or lout. 


Twin-born of knowledge and of lust 

It was before us. It shall be 
Indifferent still of thee and me 

When shattered is life’s golden cup, 
When thy young limbs are shriveled up, 
And when my heart is turned to dust. 


Nay, sweet, smile not, to know at last 
That thou or I or knave or fool 

Are but the involitient tool 

Of some world purpose vague and vast. 
No bar to passion’s fury set, 

With monstrous poppies spice the wine, 
For only drunk are we divine, 

And only mad shall we forget! 


Wane 





*“EHEU!”’ 
By W. Carey Wonderly 


S the narrow green strip called 
England became submerged, 


yielding to a misty gray of sky 
and water, Norcross felt a sudden grip- 
ping at his heart, and he set his teeth 
hard, striving to gain once more com- 
plete control of himself. Not that he 
was sorry to leave England—for he 
was not—but then neither was he glad 
to return to his home country, America, 
and this was the pity of it. For in 
neither country was there anything to 
charm or to hold him, and the great 
voidness in his life stood paramount 
just now. He wondered dumbly just 
what he should do. 

Presently the stinging wind drove 
him down to the promenade deck and 
there he sought a steamer-chair while 
a steward attempted to make him com- 
fortable with rugs and shawl. And 
here likewise the emptiness of it all re- 
turned to him a thousand-fold. He 
asked himself again and again why he 
was going back to America, and going, 
what he would do when he arrived. 

He found himself fast drifting into a 
state of mental morbidness and this 
was a thing he most abhorred. It 
would never do, and he knew it be- 
cause there was still his daughter, and 
he secretly felt that some day Edith 
would need him. 

After a little he lighted a cigarette 
and began to watch disinterestedly 
the persons on deck. The water was 
rather rough, the sky gray and heavy, 
and most of his fellow-passengers had 
sought the cheerful saloons or the com- 
forts of their own staterooms. The 
people who passed his chair were few 
and far between and he was gradually 
becoming lost in himself again when a 
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woman approached who struck him 
most forcibly, possibly because of the 
quiet sadness of her face. Following 
her came a steward loaded down with 
rugs and pillows, who, after a moment's 
hesitancy, stopped at the chair next to 
Norcross. 

Norcross watched the man as he ar- 
ranged the rugs and gave her a lot of 
papers and books. Then when the fel- 
low had gone on down the deck and she 
made no attempt at reading, he felt a 
quickening thrill of satisfaction. Her 
eyes, gray with dark lashes, told of suf. 
fering, and this unconscious touch of 
sympathy between them made him 
selfishly glad. Others beside himself 
suffered, some of them silently, others 
again, openly, and he was glad that one 
of these should be this gray-eyed 
woman next him. 

Presently her gaze left the line where 
sky and sea met, and glancing with 
unseeing eyes in his direction, she took 
up a book and began to turn its pages. 
This she discarded for a magazine and 
in turn the magazine was put aside in 
favor of anewspaper. Upon the paper 
she bestowed at first only a careless 
glance, then five minutes’ study; then 
again her eyes sought the openness 
which stretched before her. 

And Norcross wondered. In observ- 
ing this woman he forgot for the time 
being his own trouble. He asked 
himself what it was that had brought 
that look of pain to her eyes, and what 
she had found in the newspaper to re- 
open the old wound, causing her very 
heart to ache. 

Fortune favored him. A _ sudden 
burst of wind caught the paper from 
her lap and blew it playfully across the 
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deck so that it fell face upward directly 
in front of his chair. He leaned for- 
ward to catch it and saw the sen- 
sational scare-lines of the first page. 

There was a divorce scandal, a bank 
failure, a suicide, and the notice of the 
burial of his own son. As the last 
news-item caught his eye, all else was 
forgotten—the woman, her sorrow, 
everything. The old pain returned a 
hundred-fold, and a mist blurred his 
vision. His son, his boy, whom he had 
buried in the English cemetery outside 
of Cannes!—all else was forgotten, was 
as if it had never existed. His son! 
He left his chair and unsteadily sought 
his cabin, a man old though in his 
prime, a father who had suffered in his 
children. 

He kept his cabin all day. Time 
and again he went over the incidents of 
the last two weeks. His brain ached 
with the weight of it all, but it was as 
nothing compared with the emptiness 
in his heart. He remembered it all so 
perfectly—too clearly for him ever to 
forget any of it, he told himself. First 
had come a cablegram from his son re- 
questing that he send some money—a 
frightfully large sum of money, he had 
thought it at the time—to his account 
at his Paris bankers; then, directly on 
its heels, had come a second cablegram, 
and from a stranger, to Norcross, stat- 
ing boldly that his son had taken his 
own life. And Norcross had left for 
Cannes the same day. 

For a long while he sat staring at the 
opposite wall of his stateroom. At 
last it began to move, the room was 
revolving, and he knew that he must 
get out in the open air. 

Overhead the sky hung dark and 
forbidding, and the sea rolled high, so 
high that in the distance it was almost 
impossible to tell where sky and water 
met. But it mattered little to Nor- 
cross. He turned up the collar of his 
Inverness and struck out boldly toward 
the foremost point of the upper deck. 

Here he rested for a moment beside 
the ship’s big bell, his keen eyes piercing 
the wild, open stretch before him 
through which the great vessel throbbed 
itsway. It wasall as bleak and dreary 


and as unpromising as his life appeared 
to him just now. If before them lay a 
land of plenty, it was surely a long, long 
way off. 

Presently a flutter of draperies caught 
his wandering gaze, and looking, he 
saw a bit of a woman’s skirt peeping 
from behind the other side of the bell. 
Instinctively he knew that it was she 
who had sat next to him on the prom- 
enade deck that morning. No other 
woman aboard ship would have braved 
the wind in coming out to the bell. He 
took a step forward and a glance at her 
face told him that he was not mistaken. 
It was the lady with the sad eyes, and 
now she was gazing with him hungrily 
toward the land which lay beyond the 
mist. 

He stopped at the bell’s side far into 
the night, until, in fact, his companion 
turned away and sought the more 
cheerful saloons. But she did not 
linger by the card-parties; rather she 
went directly to her stateroom, and 
Norcross was selfishly glad that she did. 

In the morning she again sat next 
him, reading fitfully and at times let- 
ting her gaze wander out to sea. In 
the early evening he found her again 
at the ship’s bell, mysteriously silent, 
and after a little he ventured a remark. 

“It is all so vaguely unpromising,” 
he said quietly. She nodded her head 
by way of an answer. ‘Oh, yes, yes!” 
she cried. Her intonations struck him 
forcibly. She was not an American 
woman. 

“Are you crossing for the first 
time?” he asked. 

“* My first,”” came the reply. 

He hesitated a moment. 
born there.” 

** Your home, then?”’ 

**No,” he answered, and shook his 
head, smiling bitterly. She made no 
reply, and presently Norcross saw her 
turn away and walk down the deck. 

It is perhaps strange that this lone 
woman, coming into his life as she did, 
should so thoroughly interest Robert 
Norcross. Possibly it was because. he 
forgot his own trouble in following hers, 
again it may be that she, being so 
utterly alone, attracted him to her. 


“‘I was 
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Enough that he found himself watching 
for her at every turn, ready to counsel, 
aid and minister to her every want. 
That her name was Lily St. John and 
that she was a widow he learned in the 
saloon. All else about her was shrouded 
in mystery. 

Had anyone said that .Robert Nor- 
cross was fast falling in love with this 
gray-eyed woman about whom he 
knew nothing, he would have stoutly 
denied it. And it is highly probable 
that he would have called their atten- 
tion to his fast-graying hair and the 
seven-and-forty years behind him. 
Also he would have told them that 
there had been for him but one wom- 
an, his wife, now dead these twenty 
years, and he would have reminded 
them of the fact that his daughter had 
been the Princess Sanpitti for three 
years now. All this, however, did not 
alter the fact that Norcross had taken 
more than a passing fancy to Mrs. St. 
John. 

She, on her part, was always glad to 
see him, frankly glad, and of a morning 
when he would draw up his chair, or 
again at nightfall by the big bell, she 
would listen to him by the hour while he 
told her bits concerning the country to 
which she was going and which she 
had never seen. They had never 
gotten down to personalities, possibly 
because in both of them the wound 
was as yet very new and raw. But 
Norcross one afternoon mentioned his 
daughter, and Mrs. St. John, looking 
mildly interested, had asked her name. 

Norcross replied that it was Edith. 
“She was married to Prince Sanpitti 
three years ago,” he added slowly. 
“I didn’t want her to marry him—an 
Italian—and now I’m afraid that I was 
right, after all. Some day—she will 
need me.” 

Mrs. St: John bowed her head. “I 
think I understand,” she replied sym- 
pathetically. 

“She is miserable with him!” he 
burst out suddenly. ‘‘And she won’t 
leave the brute—yet. Yes, it will come 
to that in time, but now— it’s her pride, 
I think. She is miserable and my 
money made her so.” 


**No, her own unreasoning self,”’ cor. 
rected the woman beside him, gently. 

“If I hadn’t the money to give her 
the fellow would never have come 
around—” he began. 

“You mustn’t blame yourself, you 
shall not,”’ she said firmly. “If the 
fault is anyone’s it is your daughter's, 
She must have known.” 

Norcross was silent a moment. He 
felt her eyes turned upon him, but he 
sat staring straight ahead, observing 
nothing as his brain throbbed con- 
vulsively. 

““My son—”’ he began after a while, 

““Your—son!”’ she cried, interrupt- 
ing his sentence.” ‘‘I didn’t know—I 
thought—!” 

“Yes, my boy—my money has been 
a curse there too. He—killed him- 
self,” he told her, striving to speak 
calmly. 

*‘I—don’t understand,” 
tured quietly. 

He turned and faced her, and the look 
of agony in his eyes almost stunned her 
for a moment. It frightened her to 
look at him. ‘‘My money again,” he 
repeated. ‘“‘I—their mother died 
when they were mere babies—my boy 
and my girl. I suppose there is no 
need for me to tell you what they were 
to me. They were everything! And 
how I planned their futures! They 
were to be the happiest, most care-free 
people—but then I was their father. 
They outgrew their pinafores—Edith 
her dolls—Robert his kites. And then 
one day my girl told me about San- 
pitti; she was going to be a real princess! 
I fought desperately. ... It wasno 
use, and she went away tolItaly. Then 
Robert—he was two years younger, 
and I still had him. Six months later 
he went to Paris to play at studio life. 
° * Two weeks ago I received a 
letter requesting me to come to Cannes 
and arrange for my son’s burial. He 
had shot himself—he was only twenty- 
two. Of course it was a woman, years 
older than he and world-wise and 
heartless. She took every cent he 
could lay his hands on—and left him 
when he had no more to give her. He 
cabled me for more money the very 


she ven- 
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day he—died. But she had left him 
with another man and—I buried him 
alone at Cannes.” 

He ended very quietly and without 
any cheap pathos or melodrama, but 
the very look in his eyes chilled the 
woman’s blood. She sat perfectly 
still, dumbly searching her brain for 
something to say, and each thing was 
the wrong thing, pitifully, wofully 
wrong. 

“Money,” he told her, after a silence, 
“money.” 

She moistened her lips. 
frightful!” she whispered, leaning 
slightly forward in her chair. ‘‘I don’t 
know what to say to you—Mr. Nor- 
cross—”” 

“Ts there anything anyone can say?” 
he asked. “If it wasn’t for Edith I 
don’t know what I should do,” he went 
on. ‘I know she will need me some 
day, and I must not fail her.” 

“Yes, there is still your daughter,” 
she repeated. 

“But—” 

He broke off abruptly, and the wom- 
an, looking, saw his lips tremble. She 
bowed her head. 

There was a little silence, ghastly in 
its stillness. They sat waiting, the 
one for the other, their nerves afire, 
afraid almost of themselves. 

Norcross spoke first. ‘‘ Yes, there is 
Edith, and I must be always ready, 
but—God, my boy!” 

After this nothing more was said. 
They sat silently together far into the 
night. And while they lingered, the 
wind shifted to the east, and the sea 
rose, while a heavy, gray mist came up 
and enveloped them. Through this 
mist the cabin lights shone dimlyso that 
when the woman started toward the 
companionway, she hesitated and cried 
out his name, not quite sure of her 
way. 

Their hands met as he guided her 
along and Norcross knew as they said 
good night that in Lily St. John he had 
found a new interest, a woman who 
could make him forget himself. 

Alone, he remained on deck until the 
dampness drove him indoors. And 
all the while he thought of her. 

June, 1908—6 


“It is 


It was several hours after midnight 
when Norcross was awakened by the 
sound of many feet hurrying past his 
door. He sat up and listened. Out- 
side the mad rush continued while 
voices were raised in anger and again 
in terror, questioning, shouting, curs- 
ing, until it all became a deafening 
mass of sounds, without rhyme or 
reason. 

He jumped up, and going to the door, 
called to the hurrying, struggling peo- 
ple who thronged the passage-way. 
But they neither answered him nor saw 
him and he closed the door again and 
went back into his room. 

Quickly he slipped on his trousers, 
found a Norfolk jacket and put his 
raincoat around his shoulders. Then 
he started up to the deck. 

He found the doors to most of the 
staterooms wide open, and the saloons 
and corridors were likewise empty and 
deserted; and as he looked a sudden 
fear seized him and he hurried out to 
the crowded deck. 

Here a lot of people, men, women and 
children, were frightened into a sort of 
stupor. They huddled together like 
a lot of bruised and beaten cattle, 
waiting with set faces for something 
to happen or for someone to act. No 
one seemed capable of thinking for 
himself, and like so many cowed ani- 
mals they stood and waited. And 
above them hung the gray, treacherous 
fog, while from time to time came the 
shrill wail of the siren which only added 
to the noises made by the maimed 
ship—the groaning, throbbing, mad- 
dening noises which chilled the peo- 
ple’s very hearts. 

Into this hell came Norcross, only im- 
perfectly grasping what had happened. 
He questioned a man who answered in 
awed, colorless voice. 

“It’s the fog—we’ve struck—the 
whole front of the ship is torn open— 
it’s the fog.” 

“And the 
cried a second man. ‘The sea is 
rolling up to the very decks—no boat 
can live in such a sea.” 

“There is no hope—nothing can be 
done,” spoke a third. 


lifeboats are useless,” 
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““The poor women and the little chil- 
dren!” groaned another. 

“God! poor us!” raved a man, curs- 
ing wildly. 

“And Captain Trumbull?” 
tioned Norcross. 

“There is trouble in the steerage— 
it is like Dante’s Inferno down there,” 
came the answer. ‘‘Captain Trum- 
bull has given orders to shoot down the 
first person who attempts to come this 
side of the guard-rail.” 

Norcross turned a little faint at the 
idea of the crazed, desperate people 
below decks. He knew their kind—for- 
eigners, the scum of all Europe, ready 
to fight like beasts for their lives and 
only held in check at the point of a gun. 

Then, suddenly, he turned and 
hurried toward the staterooms. Lily 
St. John!—where was she? But at 
the door he stopped, while a soft 
touch upon his arm made him turn 
and look back. Across his shoulder 
he saw her, calm and completely 


ques- 


dressed save for a head-covering. 
“Lily!” he cried. 
“I was looking for you,’ 


, 


she said, 
catching his arm. 

“‘I was going below for you,” he told 
her. 

“‘It’s—terrible!” 
an awed voice. 

“Terrible! God!” he responded. 

The siren shrieked wildly and with 
an unnerved little sob she threw her 
arms about his neck. A moment 
and she was herself again, calm and 
self-possessed. 

“It—it was that awful thing,” she 
said. “I hate it—it frightens me al- 
ways; it sounds like a human being in 
agony.” 

He caught her arm and held tightly. 
“You mustn’t give way like that 
again,” he told her firmly. ‘‘ You will 
need all your strength, every ounce of 
it, before the night is over.” 

“Over?” She met his eyes, then 
quietly went on: ‘Why, I know— 
everybody knows. We are caught like 
rats ina trap. Nothing can be done. 
I am not afraid.” 

‘Surely it’s not so bad as that!” he 
cried, 


she whispered in 


“This is the end,” she nodded. 

“You mustn’t say that—-you sha’n’t!”” 
he said, almost roughly, shaking her by 
the shoulders. : 

She opened her eyes and smiled. 
“Why, I really don’t care—for myself. 
It’s awful, terrible, to think of all those 
poor women and children, but it—this 
—will save them much suffering in 
after years. If there were no one but 
myself—”’ 

“‘There is someone else. There js 
myself,” Norcross said quietly. 

“You mean—?” 

“That this just can’t be the end, be- 
cause there is so much awaiting us in the 
land beyond the fogs, Lily. Oh, little 
woman, we both have suffered, God 
alone knows how much or how little, 
but now—we will begin again. We've 
just got to live—for each other; don’t 
you see, dear?”’ 

“You love me!”’ she cried in wonder- 
ment. 

“‘T love you,” he answered. 

“‘How much?” she asked, with pain- 
ful earnestness. 

“*So very much that life has become 
worth while because of you,” he told 
her gently. 

“Better than anything, anybody— 
Edith—your son?” she demanded. 

He turned and a little lump rose in 
his throat. She saw the sudden 
look of a stricken animal that had 
leaped to his eyes, and, seeing, had un- 
derstood. 

“There, don’t answer my last foolish 
question!” she cried hastily. “It 
was—-silly, so silly and childish, and 
mere jealousy, besides. Only—don’t 
answer—please!”’ 

“You are more to me than any living 
person,” he said in a tone that carried 
conviction. 

She nodded and pressed his arm. 
Together they started up the deck, but 
had gone only a few paces when an 
officer commanded them to keep back. 

“We are trying to hold down the 
steerage,” he said, ‘and besides, Cap- 
tain Trumbull is going to try again to 
float the life-boats. If you will take 
the lady—ladies and children first— 

“We will go over to the other side 
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no one is over there,’ spoke Mrs. St. 
ohn to Norcross, turning away. 

“‘Never mind the boats. There is 
something I must tell you. I did not 
mean to tell you, but now—I must.” 

He led her away to the other side of 
the ship and they sat down together, 
strangely enough in the very chairs 
where they had sat when first they saw 
each other. It was very damp and 
chilly, but the woman drew her furs 
up around her shoulders and Norcross 
lifted the collar of his coat so that it 
kept out the wet. From time to time 
the cry of the siren rang out discor- 
dantly, and again, the red glare of the 
rockets pierced the gray fog like a 
shaft of fire. The cabin passengers 
who huddled together around the life- 
boats were strangely silent, but now 
and again a deafening noise arose from 
the direction of the steerage, and once 
two pistol-shots were fired. 

Lily St. John leaned back in her 
chair, her eyes gazing into space. 
Norcross felt for a cigarette, but he 
hadn’t one. 

“Listen,”’ she said suddenly. ‘‘It’s 
this I want to tell you: I am the woman 
who—murdered your son.” 

Norcross never moved. There hung 
a death-like stillness. 

“Don’t you hear me?”’ she repeated 
shrilly. ‘‘Iam Felicia Mandeville, who 
ruined your son, who drove him to 
take his life. I am the woman he 
squandered thousands of dollars on, 
and who left him for another man. I 
am the author of all his sins, the cause 
of his being buried, alone and un- 
marked, in a strange land. Don’t you 
understand? God! man, answer me!”’ 

“It’s a lie!” he said hoarsely. ‘‘It’s 
a lie—lie—lie!”’ 

She opened her lips and closed them 
again, setting her teeth until the blood 
came, 

“Oh, if it only were!” she wailed. 

And the man listening knew that it 
was the truth. This woman whom he 
loved had murdered his son. 

“T ought to kill you!” he cried, rage 
flashing in his kindly blue eyes. 

“You may. I have noexcuse to offer. 
What I did I did deliberately and with- 


out thought or care as to the conse- 
quences. Your son was as other men 
—allmen—are tome. The world owes 
me a living and I live well.” 

He caught her and shook her back 
and forth until she panted for breath. 
Her hair came uncoiled and fell in a 
dark cloud around her face, framing it 
so that only her eyes gleamed strangely 
out at him. When he let her go she 
reeled and would have fallen had he 
not caught and pushed her back into a 
chair. 

“Oh, you, you, you!” he cried, com- 
pletely unnerved. ‘“‘My God, you!” 

“‘I—I—deserve it—all!’’ she gasped. 

“That it should be you—you of all 
persons in the world!” he said brokenly. 

She made no answer. It seemed to 
her just then that there was nothing 
more to say—all the words, and tears 
and regret could not undo the past nor 
bring back his boy. She fixed her 
eyes on the floor and waited. 

After a little Norcross spoke again 
and in a calmer voice. ‘‘Why have 
you told me this?”’ he asked simply. 

“Because we are both at the door of 
death and I felt that.I must,” she 
replied. 

“If you had only left it unsaid!” 
he groaned. ‘If I only could have 
died believing you to be—all that my 
love painted!” 

She shook her head sadly. She was 
very calm now, calm and _ self-pos- 
sessed, and the man, catching - her 
expression, was a little afraid for her. 

“What shall we do?” he asked al- 
most helplessly. 

““Do?” she smiled, and shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘We must wait until the 
water creeps up and claims us.” 

“*T didn’t mean that,” he exclaimed. 

“That is all there is for us to do,” 
she told him. 

**Plans are of little use to us now; 
nothing matters really. You may hate 
me, but in a little while it will be 
over. That is why I told you—be- 
cause this is Death and because I—love 
you!” 

“‘Oh, my God!—and this after what 
has happened!” he cried, shrinking 
back aghast. 
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““‘What has happened is past and 
this is the end,” she answered wearily. 
**What does it all matter now? Let us 
forget it and remember only ourselves. 
Oh, mine has been a weary road, 
though it has been well paved and 
lighted! You are the first man who has 
ever touched my heart and I have lived 
eight-and-thirty years. I am bad all 
through. I never loved your son. 
My beauty is my fortune. That is 
my life in a word. Were New York 
and parting but a matter of a few days 
I would never have told you this—nor 
whol was. But this is the end of it all 
and the time for truth. Won’t you 
forget everything but that I am the 
woman you love? Remember it is 
only a question of minutes.” 

“‘I can’t—I can’t!” he said, with set 
features. 

“* Robert!” she called softly. 

There was a moment of silence; 
then he caught her in his arms and 
drew her to him, clasping her in his 
embrace and speaking rapidly, hoarsely 
in her ear; only for a moment, and 
then she drew him toward the chairs. 

** Now let us sit here and wait,’’ she 
said. 

How long they sat there together 
neither of them seemed to realize. 
From the other side of the ship came 
the death-like sounds of the waiting 
passengers, the subdued roar of the 
steerage and the roll of the sea, broken 
by the fitful wail of the siren as it cried 
aloud again and again. 

Once the woman moved, and slipping 
a locket from her neck gave it to Nor- 
cross. It was a cheap, sorry little 
thing, and on its surface was a bit of en- 
graving poorly done. By the red glare 
of the rockets Norcross read the single 


word thereon. It was “ Eheul’’ which 
he knew meant ‘‘Alas!”’ 

And presently there arose a shout 
and a cry and Lily gripped his hands 
convulsively, thinking it was the end. 
But the noise increased a hundred-fold, 
sobbing, curses, prayers, so that Nor- 
cross left his chair and crossed the 
deck. . 

“*Look!” he called to Mrs. St. John. 

She followed him. Before them, a 
half-mile away, thought the man, 
gleamed the lights of an ocean steamer. 
She had seen their vessel’s rockets and 
was coming with aid. 

Side by side they stood watching the 
ship as it plowed through the gray fog. 
Around them strong men wept while 
women prayed aloud. It was the end, 
but with a difference. 

Directly the ship came within hailing 
distance, the woman turned and held 
out her hand to Norcross. 

“If we ever meet again, this hour has 
never been—remember, please, for my 
sake,”’ she said earnestly. 

He bowed his head. 

She lingered by his side a moment 
longer, then passed down the deck and 
was lost in the crowd. 

Norcross made no attempt to follow 
her. He watched her go and made no 
sign to stay her. Around him the 
people pushed and hurried, their de- 
spair turned to joy; he did not move. 

Suddenly he leaned over the ship's 
rail, and there far below him he caught 
a glimpse of the angry sea. For a sec- 
ond he hesitated; then he walked back 
and waited for his turn to be carried 
over in the life-belt. 

After all, there was still his daughter, 
and when she needed him he must not 
fail her. 


a a 


ROUGH ON THE MASSEUSE 


HE VISITOR—Don’t you think Schopenhauer a terrible misogynist? 
Mrs. Neuricu—I don’t know. The one I’ve got now is bad enough. It 
seems to me that she’s rubbing more wrinkles in than she’s taking out. 





RAPTURE’S ROADWAY 
By G. B. Lancaster 


the Banda sea and its thousand 

little islands of palm and white 
reef and naked basalt. It had spread 
them with gold, pure gold; broken now 
and again by spume upflung from a 
jagged coral underway. A little trade- 
steamer labored up past Pucarry; lost 
her northing at Sogo, and turned half- 
speed into the narrow Eastern Passage 
which runs between Ululoe and a half- 
mile of reef-torn sea. 

Then the blood of the tropic twilight 
was on her, on the sea. It came in 
blotches, in streaks, in frothy running 
rivers that washed away in onyx and 
purple. The last lights blazed silver 
over the drooping fan-palms on Ululoe, 
struck a wave-crest to a curled lip of 
scarlet, pulled southward and died in 
the hurrying night. And the broken 
siren-song of Ululoe of the death-reefs 
and the beauty came over the water. 

A boy in the waist of the steamer 
straightened to hear it, catching his 
breath with a gasp. For the passion, 
the mystery, the promise of the tropics 
were about him in the sound and in the 
dark settling down with that subtle 
closeness which is like the near presence 
of some living being. And the call of 
the tropics was in the light wind that 
fretted the wave-tops and plucked at 
the halliards, and touched the dried 
skins of the half-dozen men smoking 
under the leeward awning. The call 
was new to the boy; but it rang in his 
heart as it rings in the hearts of all men 
when their blood is hot and the sap of 
youth quick in their veins. And itisa 
cruel call to many, because they must 
give answer their life long. 

But the boy did not know this. 


TT" sun was dropping low over 


He 


chewed his pipe-stem and swayed, 
with legs apart, looking out on the 
nearing mangrove swamps and the 
phosphorescence running on the sea be- 
tween. He was new-come to manhood, 
with all manhood’s passions yet to 
know, and an eager heart that these 
things would not lightly tame. 

**T’ll swim in the sea,”’ he said, ‘‘an’ 
I'll fish. An’ I’ll go round those buoys 
in a row-boat. The only white man 
there! Lord, it’s going to be rip- 
ping.” 

It was going to be Life, with all that 
Life means. But the boy did not 
know this either. 

Under the awning pounded the 
steady talk of the fresh world that was 
near for the boy—the talk of men who 
had seen and known; talk, high- 
seasoned, quick, technical; blown 
through with quick laughter, rising to 
dominant assertion; talk that touched 
nakedly on life and death, on sin and 
pleasure in the raw. And the boy 
listened, with long deep chest-breathing 
and his eyes lit. 

Then someone called him from the 
row of red pipe-dottles specking the 
gloom. 

“Larry! Come an’ tell Hallan that 
yarn you told us last night. Larry-y- 
y—!” 

Larry gave no answer; and it was 
three minutes later that Hailan, look- 
ing up at the noise, saw the boy borne 
into the midst by a dozen willing arms, 
and set under the swinging lamp. 

“‘Larry,” he began, half-laughing. 

But the boy shook himself free and 
stood up, and his reckless, well-looking 
young face was white with anger. 

“T told you I wouldn’t tell it, an’ I 
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won’t, he said. 
want?” 

“The yarn,” said Archer, grinning. 
“‘Go on, kid. Give obedience to your 
betters when they ask it.” 

‘“‘Betters!” Larry knocked out his 
pipe and re-filled it with slim, long 
hands that matched the rest of him. 
“‘Betters! I don’t acknowledge betters. 
That implies inferiority. Any of you 
chaps got a light?” 

Hume brought a box out of his side- 
pocket and handed it over. 

“Where was you hailin’ from, I won- 
der?” he said slowly. 

Larry’s virile face flashed up in the 
match-flare. 

““Townsville—an’ out West beyond 
it. Every time.” 

“Thought so. And where to?” 

“Ululoe. After that—devil knows 
where. Idon’t.” 

“‘He’ll know, sure enough.” Archer’s 
voice was curiously quiet and he did 
not look at the others. ‘*‘What for?” 

Larry sucked life into his pipe, giving 
no answer. 

Archer sat up, and there was a grate 
in his voice. 

““What for? Can’t you speak when 
you’re spoken to?”’ 

Larry faced round with steady eyes 
on the elder man, and Archer’s brow 
contracted at the stern lines of mouth 
and forehead. This boy had the hair- 
trigger temper and the insane pride 
that birth in a hot land often gives, and 
—he was going to Ululoe. 

““Can’t you take a snub when it’s 
given you?” 

Archer gasped. Then he lay back 
and roared with the others. 

“It’s the North Australian deserts 
bred you,” he said. ‘With their heat 
and their sand and their damned don’t- 
caring. All right. I can do a little 
guess-work as well as the next man. 
You've got the signaling-station, I sup- 
pose, and so you’d best forgive us; for 
Hallan brings the Tortoise through the 
Eastern Passage seven times a year, 
an’ she’s yours to make or break when 
you’ve got the handling of the buoys.” 

Larry yawned, stretching his arms 
over his head. 


““What more d’you 


“I guess the British Government 
doesn’t keep those buoys there just for 
the Tortoise,” he said lightly; then he 
dropped into a chair and picked up 
the second mate’s banjo, thrumming 
the strings with clever fingers. 

Archer looked down the line, saw 
Hallan’s chair empty, and followed him 
aft with an inward fear. 

Hallan was a quiet man, with the 
curbed tongue and the indefinable 
power that belong to those who have 
the march of Earth’s full regiment for 
the untrod ways beside the track; and 
once only had Archer dared fumble 
with his inner life. But he was going 
to do it again just now. He leaned his 
elbows on the rail by Hallan’s and said: 

“You heard that boy say he’s going 
to Ululoe?” 

“He told me so when he came 
aboard,” said Hallan. But he did not 
look at the other, and his face was 
drawn. 

“*She is still there?” 

“oe Yes.”’ 

“*Then—he will be the next.” 

Hallan was silent. He loved the 
one white woman on Ululoe as men 
love once only; and the pain that he 
would never kill was quick in his heart, 
and the longing for lips and hands that 
he had kissed unforgotten. 

“He will be the next,” said Archer. 
“And he’s too wild for it. A good 
woman might make something great 
of him. A bad woman—I wonder 
what women like her are made for?” 

Hallan laughed shortly. 

‘To torture men,” he said; but his 
voice broke on the words. 

Pity stirred in Archer for this man 
who could not forget. But years had 
given to Hallan a sanity which the boy 
Larry might never live to gain. 

“You must warn him, Hallan,” he 
said. 

“Warn him!” Hallan turned on his 
heel with a curt laugh. ‘Warn him! 
Will a man ever be warned from a 
woman like her? We're human.” _ 

“But you must warn him,” said 
Archer again. 

Hallan gave no answer, though 
Archer waited long. Then he turned. 
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“They've got that old piano going 
in the saloon, Archer,”’ he said. ‘‘Come 
down and hear ’em.” 

Larry met them at the door and his 
young eyes were frank. 

" “T got on my hind-legs just now,” 
Archer,” he said. ‘“‘I apologize.” 

Archer laughed. 

“All right,” he said. ‘‘ You're 
not built to run on all fours, I think. 
Larry, Hallan wants to speak to you 
a minute.” 

He crossed to the piano and Larry 
looked on the elder man with his lips 
twisted in a smile. 

“Well?” he said. 

Hallan said a quick oath under- 
breath. Then something in the young, 
soft lines of jaw and chin touched him. 
This boy had all the freshness of morn- 
ing; but the arid heat of noon-day 
would come for him as it comes for all 
men. 

“T told Archer I wouldn’t,” he said. 
“Tt’snouse. We're all fools at heart.” 

“Are we? When?” 

“When we love, or think we love. 
Larry, you will find no white men on 
Ululoe, and only one white woman. 
Keep away from her. She'll break 
you, body and soul, as she’s broken 
others.” 

Larry shot a keen glance into the 
dark, twitching face. 

“You’ve got a mighty high idea of 
the strength of my moral and physical 
capacities,” he said shortly. 

“Don’t be an ass. You’re no better 
than other men—”’ 

“What’s your warrant for using a 
woman’s name this way to a stranger?” 

“Warrant!” The red ran up to 
Hallan’s forehead. ‘‘Warrant! Surely 
aman may warn a boy—?” 

Larry’s youth was a burden to him 
many times. He flared into swift 
wrath, 

“Perhaps so. And surely the boy 
may be excused if he thinks that the 
man has private and personal reasons 
for his warning.” 

The words struck deep; deeper than 
Larry’s idle anger had meant. For one 
instant he thought that Hallan would 
hit him. Then Hallan turned. 
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“That ends it,” he said, very low. 
“Go to the devil if you will.” 

“Thanks,” said Larry gaily. 
probably‘shall.” 

He crossed the saloon, slid his fingers 
over young Hitchcock’s on the keys, 
and trolled out a music-hall song in 
his round young tenor. 

Hallan heard it as he climbed the 
companion again. 


wall | 


“E-gypt! If you don’t want me 
Why will you haunt me 
The way you do?” 


It was over-cruel, coming after 
Larry’s words. Hallan stumbled to 
the rail blindly, catching the breath of 
the land-wind on his forehead. The 
Tortoise lay at anchor in a little bay be- 
low the rip of the Eastern Passage, 
and from the palm-fringed lip of Ulu- 
loe a boat ran out to her through the 
gleaming moonlight. The boat had 
taken Hallan back with it into heaven 
many times. Now, it came for an- 
other man; and a half-hour later Hallan 
saw him go, standing in the stern- 
sheets with the mystery of the moon- 
light and of his untried youth on his 
face, and his gay words echoing back 
over the water. 

Archer shivered a little in the hot air. 

“‘He’s fire to play with, that young- 
ster,” he said. ‘‘And will she know 
it—until it’s too late?’”’ 


II 


For one swift, eager week Larry 
flung himself into his work and slaved 
day and night until his young strength 


was spent. With Crane, the relieving 
officer, he went through and through 
the reef-toothed Eastern Passage until 
its boiling hidden menace was an open 
book to him and the sweat ceased to 
spring out on hands and feet when he 
took the tiller. He muttered sentences 
from the code-book in his sleep; he 
knew the flag-lockers in the dark, and 
he laughed at Crane when Crane gave 
thanks that he himself was not a per- 
manency. 
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“It’s not the loneliness,” said Crane, 
“though that chips a fellow at 
times. It’s not the heat nor the nig- 
gers. It’s those infernal currents— 
shifting, shifting, and just a difference 
in the color of the sea to tell how the 
tide sets.” 

Larry lay on the crest of the light- 
house hill, looking down on the glory 
of flower and vine that laced the great 
trees below. To his left the cliff fell 
sheer to the rocks, and he kicked a 
stone over, hearing it crack like a 
rifle-shot where it struck. 

“With the buoys or the signals 
wrong a man would get what he’d 
get if he fell over there,” he said 
lightly. 

“‘Ah! don’t, kid,” said Crane, and 
rolled back under the pandanus shade. 
“‘A man chucked himself down that 
last year. He’s buried round by the 


strip of beach, and if the niggers tell 
you he walks don’t believe ’em.” 

Larry turned, rubbing up tobacco in 
his strong hands, and there was no 
alarm in his voice. 


Why should he? 


“Walks? 
did he do?” 

Crane looked at the boy curiously. 
Then he said: 

‘““You’ve heard of the white woman 
of Ululoe? Yes; Ithoughtso. You'll 
hear more of her yet. Mackenzie 
loved her; and he was engaged to a girl 
at home. So—he chucked himself 
down there. They say he walks to 
warn the next man. I haven’t seen 
him—or her. But you’d best look 
out, kid.” 

A sudden indefinable fear shivered 
along Larry’s veins. The subtle poison 
of the tropics was already beginning its 
work, and the new responsibility was 
stirring unknown fibers in him. Then 
he shook the fear off, filling his pipe 
with swift, impatient fingers. 

“Oh, rot! I’ve heard that before. 
Is it necessary for every man to make 
a fool of himself over her?” 

“Couldn’t say,” returned Crane 
carelessly. He sat up, staring down 
on the laughing water that dashed to 
its death on the hidden reefs, and 
presently he began to sing: 


What 


‘Pale hands I loved beside the Shalimar, 
Where are you now? Who lies beneath 
your spell? 
Whom doth thou lead on rapture’s road- 
way far 
Before you agonize them in farewell? 
Pale hands I loved beside the Shalimar, 
Where are you now? Where are you now?” 


The sounding rocks where Mackenzie 
had flung himself made answer; and the 
sea-birds crying in. the Eastern Passage, 
and the slow drip of moisture in the 
steaming forest about them. Larry 
drew his breath sharply, unevenly. He 
was tasting the first suggestion of man- 
hood, with its dangers and its strong 
passions, in these latter days, and the 
flavor was strangely sweet on his palate. 
For him the deep of life as Mackenzie 
had known it, as Mortimer and other 
men knew it, was yet unplumbed. But 
the swift rush of blood along his veins 
told him that one day he most surely 
would plumb it. 

‘“‘Bad grammar,” said Crane, tossing 
a little green orange across the coral 
track to the knot of native huts set like 
a bee-swarm under the lighthouse lee. 
‘*Bad grammar; but it seems to fill the 
bill so far as this woman is concerned. 
Come onin, kid. These mosquitoes are 
the very deuce.” 

In the next afternoon Crane went 
north to Sumatra, and Larry stayed 
alone to find or lose his soul as Fate 
might fall. He had a staff of three 
natives and a half-caste Spaniard; and 
when he had been his round of the 
buoys in the morning and run up the 
explanatory flags on the pole at the en- 
trance to the Passage the full day lay 
yet before him; empty, draining him 
with its close heat of mental and bodily 
vigor, and ripening him for such evil 
as might befall. And if the days grew 
stale with their eternal monotony the 
nights were worse. Nights blazing 
with golden moonlight bright as day; 
nights when the cruel, breathless air 
of his hut drove him out in his pajamas 
to the mysterious vaults of the forest 
where the alligators’ human crying 
along the mangrove swamps drew 
answers from the jabbering monkeys 
in the high trees. 

It was at such times that the boy- 
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hood in Larry woke and tore his heart 
with longing for home. And then 
came the night which shook him out of 
his boyhood and taught him what 
men may know. 

There was heat and glare on the 
coral round the lighthouse and the 
native huts. The mosquitoes were a 
thick cloud, and the sore-eyed children 
were crying and the mothers scolding 
in high-pitched Malay. Larry fied 
from it to the cool, singing sea and 
the dark, and the sweet, sensuous scents 
that the eternal forests of the Line 
know and use for man’s undoing. He 
was sick at heart and bone-tired, and 
his quick temper was on edge. He 
crashed a way down through the vines 
and the undergrowth of wild myrtle, 
and lime and stinging nettle, until the 
murmur of the sea gave him welcome 
with the ripple at a boat’s cut-water to 
help. 

lene cut his rubber shoe as he 
sprang across the coral reef to catch 
the one figure in the boat by the arm 
and swing it out at his feet. 

““Good Lord,”’ he said. ‘‘ You black 
fool, are you mad? You no go along 
over the Passage tonight. I tell-e you 
that all day, don’t 1? Too many boat 
top-side in it all time. No go at night 
... don’t struggle, you little fool! 
Curse you, will you do as you’re told!” 

“Ah-h ... but you hurt me...” 

The low voice was English, and the 
thrill in it made Larry suddenly giddy. 
He dropped her, fumbled for a match 
and struck it. And in the swift, yellow 
glare of it he saw her first, with her 
small face like a child’s, and her quiver- 
ing lips, and her heavy hair, dark as the 
night on the sea. She swept back the 
loose sleeve from her arm. 

“Look what you have done,” she 
said, and lifted her eyes to his. 

Larry saw the angry flush on the 
white flesh. Then he forgot it, looking 
into her eyes. He forgot his amaze; 
he forgot the match until it burnt his 
fingers. Then he shook it off and his 
eyes came back to her arm. 

“Tm sorry,” he said. “Oh... 
I'm sorry.” And he stooped and 
kissed the white curve of it, with a 


-ow in the deep eyes. 
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sudden startled delight at its sweet 
softness. 

She laughed, very low, when he stood 
back, half-ashamed, looking down on 
her. 

‘“‘What made you do that?” she 
asked. 

“‘I—I don’t know.” Larry spoke 
unsteadily. ‘“‘I beg your pardon. I 
never meant—”’ 

“‘Do you men ever mean the half 
that you say or do—to us?” 

Larry reddened. He had not been 
called a man very often as yet. 

“I don’t know,” he said again. 
““You—you wouldn’t like me to have 
meant to hurt you, would you?” 

‘“‘ But there are times when it is best 
to mean to hurt,” she said. ‘‘Far 
best. You don’t know anything of 
that. Or... perhaps ... do you? 
Have you heard of me?” 

She turned to him with the moon- 
light on her uplifted face and the shad- 
To Larry in his 
homesick desolation she was some- 
thing sent him straight from heaven. 
He flung out his hands to her. 

“I don’t believe it,” he cried. 
“They’re liars. You couldn’t help 
st—"* 

She looked at him swiftly. 
she turned. 

“Go back,” she said. ‘‘Go back, 
and don’t come to me again. I didn’t 
know that you were—were what you 
are. It is better for you to go away— 
now.” 

Larry caught her shoulder and 
stooped over her, laughing in her eyes. 
In the insolence of his young pride and 
his untried, eager heart he knew that he 
was wiser than any man or woman of 
them all. He did not tell her so in 
plain words. But he tried to tell her; 
for the gateway into the untrod land 
was passed, and the intoxication of its 
air was in his blood. 

Three hours later he went to his 
room, casting himself on the cane bed 
and bursting through the mosquito- 
netting, unheeding. There was heat 
in the back of his eyes and in the apple 
of his throat, and his pulses beat un- 
evenly. 


Then 
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“‘God made her,” he said. ‘‘God 
made her like that; with her wee white 
hands an’ that laugh... an’ her 
eyes. I'll kill Hallan for what he said. 
There’s no one like her. No one. 
And—why is it? What is it?” 

For nine sweet, terrible days he tried 
to find out. Then he gave it up, and 
flung himself, body and soul, before her. 

“For I love you,” he said. ‘“‘I don’t 
know how an’ I don’t know why, an’ 
I don’t care. You can do what you 
like with me. Only—don’t hurt me 
any more. I can’t bear it. It’s you 
or death. And I believe that you are 
death, for you have killed everything 
inmethatisme. There’sonly you. I 
didn’t know such a thing could be. 
Oh... tell me...” 

She had heard that cry before, from 
men. But. it had not stirred her as 
this boy’s passion stirred her. A 
moment she hesitated. Then the 
nature in her overcame the bitter 
thought, and she leaned forward, meet- 
ing his lips with hers. 

From the day Larry went into a new 
world; a passionate, elusive world, 
where bliss slipped through his fingers 
only to be caught again and yet again, 
and never to be held securely. Step by 
step she led him down the road that has 
no back way, and in his youth he tasted 
the wine of life as many men never 
taste it through all their years. It was 
the first great love that small men 
laugh at, not knowing, and that wise 
men hear of with a twitch at their own 
heart-strings. And it was more terri- 
ble because the fierce temper that was 
Larry’s birthright had been forged by 
the glamour and the heat of the 
tropics to a double-edged knif: of 
hardest steel. 

There were times when she hated 
him; there weré times when she feared 
him; there were times again when she 
might have loved him but that 
she had no love to give. And Larry 
worshiped her, and obeyed her, and 
defied her, and came again to her 
feet with broken words and self-abase- 
ment. 

“For I’m worth nothing,” he said. 
“Nothing. I’m a bruteonly. But if 


I had to die this hour I’d thank God 
for having lived. And I’d thank him 
for you. For you!” 

It was at such times that he fright- 
ened her, and she hid her eyes away 
from his. 

‘Did you never thank God for any- 
thing before?’’ she asked him. 

“Not since I was a kid. I—just 
lived, you know. Wealldo. But now 
—look at me.’”” He caught her face 
between his strong young hands and 
turned it up. ‘‘Tell me that no two 
ever loved as we love—as we always 
will love,”’ he said. 

She looked at him with a slow smile 
in hereyes. And he dropped his hands 
with a sudden cry, and took her in his 
arms. 

““Ah!” he said. ‘‘When you look at 
me like that you make me mad. | 
think of you—think of you all the time, 
And I think of what might be if an- 
other man was sent here to take my 
place. And I can’t bear it. I didn’t 
know that there were heaven and hell 
on earth before; but you have had me 
into both often enough since I knew 
you. And I can’t bear it. I'll make 
sure of you. I'll take you over to 
Terrian tonight and marry you. Then 
I’ll never lose you again. Do you hear? 
Come withme. Come! Now!” 

He was not the boy he had been 
when she found him, and. of his man- 
hood she had not yet control. Hallan 
had guessed how it would be if ever 
this hour cam? to the two. But she 
was not afraid—yet. 

**Dear love,” she said, and leaned 
away from him, speaking low. ‘Don’t 
you trust me better than this?” 

Larry laughed, and his hot, strong 
hands held her tightly. 

“Trust you? I don’t know. I love 
you. And you’re mine. Mine, to do 
what I like with. So I'll take you. 
Do you understand?” 

“It is you who don’t understand 
she said, changing front swiftly. “You 
are talking foolishness, Larry. I can't, 
and—”’ 

Larry caught her chin with one hand 
and turned her face to him. 

“You'll explain that,” he said, and 


” 
’ 
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his voice had a new note init. ‘‘ Look 
atme. Now... why can’t you?” 

His very youth made him brutal; 
made him unsubjective to her woman’s 
power which had broken other men. 
She knew it suddenly. And then came 
the terror which Hallan had foreseen. 

“Larry,” she cried. ‘Don’t hurt 
me. Don’t be cruel. I can’t help it, 
Larry; it’s not my fault that I don’t 
love you—” 

“You... don’t love me?” 

“Larry—” 

‘By heaven, you’ll answer me that! 
Do you love me?” 

“No. I—I—” 

“Then—look at me, will you—have 
you done this to me as you have done it 
to other men, just for amusement?” 

The ring in his voice hurt her as she 
had thought she could never be hurt 
again. She looked away from him to 
the sea flinging itself in useless despera- 
tion on the rocks below, and she felt one 
pang of pity for it. Then from the 
mangrove-line came the impatient 
whining of a young baboon, strayed in 
the dark, and the sound brought a 
glint of laughter to her eyes. 

“You’re not very old yet, Larry,” 
she said. ‘‘And you don’t under- 
stand. I came here because I wanted 
to get away from everyone. I hated 
my life... and I hated people. I 
hate them still. But they don’t hate 
me, and—I must follow my nature. 
Now let me go. That is all.” 

An older man might have under- 
stood. Larry did not. He held her 
fast and his laugh cut her. 

“Wait a minute. Js that all? I 
don’t think it. You have taken every- 
thing from me. What do you want to 
do with me now? No... don’t 
struggle. Answer me!” 

Then anger and fear made her truth- 
ful, and she flung her words at him. 

“Do with you? Nothing. Go away 
and grow into aman. You’re a boy— 
only a boy. And you thought I could 
love you!” 

Larry took his arms from her then. 
He stood back, rubbing his hand dazed- 
ly across his forehead. 


“A boy?” he said. ‘* Yes; I was a 
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boy—until the first night I kissed you. 
But I am not a boy now, and— ” he 
looked straight at her in the brilliant 
“IT will kill you for this,” 


moonlight. 
he said. 

There are many ways in which a 
woman can bind or loose a man, and 
she had cause to know them all. But 
her hold on Larry was gone. The 
passion of the tropics which ripens 
hearts before their time had caught 
him with his chivalry unwaked and 
only the savage strength of his insulted 
boyhood to guide him. 

“*T will kill you,” he said, still looking 
at her straightly. ‘‘You’ve killed 
everything in me—except hell.” 

She believed it then, and the cruel, 
relentless justice of his words struck 
home’to her. But fear had weakened 
her limbsand her heart, and she dropped 
on her face among the tangle of grass 
and vines, with her lips stumbling over 
half-forgotten prayers. 

Out in the chill white of the moon- 
light the man stood still, and from the 
sea came the eternal fretting moan of 
the waters in the Passage. And the 
woman cried with it, low and piteous- 
ly; for all that she had lost and for life 
that was still so sweet. 

Then Larry’s voice broke the still- 
ness; and it was high and sharp with 
passion. 

“What have you come for? You?” 

She uncovered her eyes with a quick 
gasp of hope. Then she lay unmoving, 
with the sweet eyes that men had 
kissed widening and growing dark 
with dread. 

Between herself and Larry came a 
white man-figure, walking swiftly, si- 
lently. And the face of the figure was 
the face of Duncan Mackenzie, a full 
year dead in his grave at the cliff-foot. 

She felt him come nearer, more near. 
The chill of his presence was about her, 
and wild fear of the dead over-rode her 
terror of the living. 

“‘Larry,” shecried. ‘‘Come! 
dead. Oh ... Duncan. 
touch me... .” 

Then sense left her as Larry crossed 
the strip of moonlight and dropped 
on one knee beside her. 


He is 
. . don’t 
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The fury and the despair were wiped 
from his face, and he looked up at the 
white figure with full understanding 
in his eyes. 

** You loved her, too,” hesaid. ‘‘And 
perhaps you thought that you could 
kill her. But of course you couldn’t. 
The other way is the only possible solu- 
tion, isn’t it? Yes. I know.” 

He lifted the hair back from her face 
lightly, and brain and lips took the 
memory that he would carry with 
him into eternity. Then he stood 
up and turned to the cliff-top; walk- 
ing eagerly, as Duncan Mackenzie 
once had done. And at his side 
Duncan Mackenzie walked that track 
again. 

By the flag-pole he halted; glanced 
up at it and laughed a little. 


“The Tortoise will be by tomorrow,” 
he said; and loosed the rope, unbending 
the flag and running up another in. 
stead. 

“That will bring Hallan, too,” he 
said. 

Then he walked to the edge of the 
cliff and halted again, speaking to that 
other who had passed the death that 
he was seeking. 

**She made us live to the last inch of 
our being,” he said. ‘‘And there can 
be nothing like it where we go. I'd 
take the same track if I had to begin all 
over again. But there’s no more of it, 


The brown, wet rocks gave the ending, 
And round Ululoe the broken siren- 
song rose again, calling men as it had 
called them in the past. 


a ak Se 


INFINITY 
By Florence Wilkinson 


A puny dwindling exaltation, 


ee pangs and pains, they kiss or stab— 


But, oh, the spheral agony! 
To listen at night and understand 
The small steps of eternity! 


To smile and see 


At one’s doom-hour, maybe, 


The star-sown Road 
Of a trans-spectral unity 


Curving across men’s sleeping hands 
Its wakeful arched illumination. 


To capture once 
The speechless language, 
The haunting flash 


Of death’s hushed fulmination! 
Once to have heard, once to have heard 
The first seed’s arrogation— 


The ultimate Challenge, 
The flying Word, 


And then to follow, follow 
Beyond the farthest god’s flame-darkened habitation. 
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By Jeannette I. Helm 


for some time watching the 

dawn creep grayly in through 
the window, bringing one familiar ob- 
ject after another out of the darkness: 
the white walls with prints tacked upon 
them, the table of medicine-bottles, her 
bed, and finally the bed of her neighbor 
opposite. She turned her head slowly 
and looked across. The occupant of 
the bed was sleeping with her face 
turned toward her, and she looked at 
it closely, glad of any new interest 
after the night’s weary vigil. 

It was a sweet young face she saw, 
shaded by masses of dark brown hair, 
with a childlike mouth, and long lashes 
that touched her cheek as she lay sleep- 
ing peacefully. The woman had been 
half asleep when the other was brought 
in the evening before, but she remem- 
bered hearing the nurses talking about 
her and the serious operation to be 
performed this morning. Now she 
studied her in the growing light, and 
wondered with a cool dispassionateness 
what mental caliber she had to support 
her in such a stress. 

As she still watched her the other 
stirred and opened her eyes. They 
met those of the woman for a minute 
quite trustfully and happily, and then 
a sudden rush of memory and fear 
blurred and broke up their quiet depths. 
The woman looked away, half ashamed 
to be caught, even unconsciously, 
spying on her. 

_ Presently she heard the other speak- 
ing. 


OX had been lying there awake 


I beg your pardon, but do you know 
what time it is?” 
The woman glanced at her watch. 
“About half-past six.” 


“Thank you.” 

The voice was youthful and sweet, 
like the face. After a moment’s si- 
lence she went on: 

“‘I am glad there is not long to wait. 
They come for me at half-past seven.” 

““You have slept well?” the woman 
said rather curiously. ‘‘ You are not 
nervous, then?”’ 

“Terribly,” the girl answered with 
a sudden shivering contraction of her 
whole body. “But they gave me 
something to make me sleep—I begged 
them to. I couldn’t even bear the 
idea of the operation if it were not for 
my husband. I must be brave for 
him.” 

The woman lay silent for a little 
with averted face. The proud yet 
tender tone in the other’s voice had 
struck savagely on a still throbbing 
memory. She remembered her own 
hour of trial and endurance, faced 
alone, and the bitter lines about her 
mouth cut themselves still deeper. 

‘*He is so worried about me,” the 
girl went on. ‘‘But he is so wonder- 
fully brave and hopeful all the time. 
I know I could never go through the 
operation if it were not for him. Dy- 
ing would be easier; but I have him to 
live for, so that helps me to go on.” 

She noticed the tenseness of the 
woman’s attitude, and broke off. 

““I—I didn’t mean to bother you 
this way,” she said, half timidly. ‘‘ Only 
it makes the waiting less hard to talk 
to someone. But I won’t speak if 
you want to sleep.” 

“I can’t sleep,” the woman answered 
briefly. ‘‘Please talk, if it helps you. 
Have you been married long?” 


“Over a year,” the girl said. ‘But 
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I can’t believe it, even yet. He is so 
clever and strong and I am so stupid 
and foolish that it seems impossible 
to me that he should have cared to 
marry me. I often tell Keith that I 
can do nothing well but love him.” 

“Is that his name?” asked the 
woman quickly. 

“Yes. I think it suits him so well. 
It is strong, like himself. He is coming 
as early as they will let him, and then 
you will see for yourself that he is 
really too good for me.” 

“Don’t believe that,” the woman 
said brusquely. ‘‘Very few men are 
too good for their wives. I found that 
out long ago.” 

The day had now fully dawned, 
bright and cold, and the clear light 
fell full upon her face, bringing out 
mercilessly its worn grayness. The 
girl, looking over, wondered what dull 
tragedy lay behind its still traceable 
beauty. 

“Your husband is dead?” she ven- 
tured after a pause which the other 
did not seem inclined to break. 

“‘He deserted me three years ago,” 
answered the woman bluntly, “and 
I believed in him as much as you do in 
your husband.” 

The girl drew in her breath with a 
sharp sound. 

“Please forgive me for asking—I 
didn’t know—I thought—” 

“‘It doesn’t matter,” the woman said 
wearily. ‘‘Only you see I have reason 
for what I said.” 

“You have been through a terrible 
experience indeed,” said the girl, look- 
ing at her with a deep pity in her soft 
eyes. ‘But it is an exceptional one, I 
know it must be. It would kill me to 
think that he—that all men were so 
heartless and cruel!” 

“‘T hope you will never have occasion 
to think so,” said the woman, with an 
involuntary softening of her hard tone. 
“Keep in your paradise as long as you 
can. You can never get back again 
once it is lost, that I assure you.” 

They were both silent for a while. 
The ward was quiet and empty except 
for themselves, but outside a baby 
wailed fretfully from some distant room 


and soft steps were heard hurrying up 
and down the corridors. 

Suddenly the girl covered her face 
with herhands. ‘‘ Oh, the awful, awfy| 
waiting!’’ she cried brokenly. ‘“‘If jt 
were only over now. I feel my courage 
going with every moment!”’ 

“It will soon be over,” soothed the 
woman. “It is not so terrible, after 
all—I know, for I have gone through 
the same thing—only you have youth 
and love on your side to fight for you, 
Think if you were alone! But you 
have him to live for.” 

“Oh, if I were only sure that he 
loved me!” wailed the girl. ‘‘All the 
rest would be easy to bear.” 

“Why should you doubt him?” 
asked the woman in some surprise, 
**Just a moment ago you told me how 
much he cared for you. Has he ever 
given you any reason to doubt him?” 

The girl stared at her with eyes wild 
with pain and dread. 

*“No, never. He has always been 
love and devotion itself; but ever since 
he married me I have had a fear, un- 
spoken and hidden—for I’ve always 
thrust it far away from me as long as 
I could—that some day I should wake 
up to find it was all a dream and I was 
alone once more. And now you have 
roused that fear by what you told me, 
and I cannot conquer it. You have 
made me wonder if perhaps he, too, 
is like other men—have made me think 
and fear—I don’t know what!” 

She broke off with a choked sob, and 
raised herself up in the bed wildly, 
gasping for breath. 

The woman leaned over toward her 
quickly. 

“Don’t think of anything but his 
present love for you,” she said, holding 
the girl with steady eyes. ‘Don't 
fear that your love may not stand the 
test bravely. It will—I know that!” 

They seemed now to have changed 
places; the woman’s voice was strong 
and full of courage, and the girl felt 4 
sudden sense of support and uplifting 
as she met her firm gaze. She fought 
back her tears. 

“Yes, you are right,” she gasped. 
“‘I will be brave. I know he loves me, 
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and me only. But I would rather die 
than live to share his love with anyone 
else.” 

“You will not die then,” said the 
woman, still with the same steady con- 
fidence in her voice. ‘I feel sure of 
that.” 

The girl leaned over suddenly and 
caught the >ther’s hand. 

“How you have helped me!” she 
said. ‘“‘I cannot thank you enough.” 

The door was opened softly and the 
nurses came in. The woman lay star- 
ing up at the ceiling while they went 
about their morning duties. When all 
was finished the girl pushed aside the 
screen and smiled over at her. 

‘My husband is coming up to see me 
now,” she whispered. ‘* Now you will 
know why I love him so.” 

Nevertheless the woman did not turn 
to look when the door opened presently, 
and she heard the glad cry of welcome 
from the girl’s bed; and it was only 
after a silence which lasted strangely 
long that she at last lowered her eyes 
slowly. They met those of a man 
standing still with his hand on the 
knob of the closed door behind him, 
and staring at her with a face blotted 
of all color and expression. Then sud- 
denly the hospital walls, the narrow 
bed, the wondering girl opposite, 
dropped away from her sight like mist- 
wreaths from a hilltop, and left only 
herself and the man before her. Shrill 
voices seemed to be hammering in her 
ears, asking quick questions that her 
brain sprang to answer even before they 
took shape. Was this the reward of 
years of grimly patient waiting, of a 
never-acknowledged hope which yet 
had clung tenaciously at her heart? 
This the end of love and the beginning 
ofhate? At all events—her brain made 
quick answer—she could strike, and 
terribly. Then why not do it? He 
had not hesitated to strike the blow 
which had wrecked and laid low her 
whole life, and had turned her love into 
a corroding blight! Now the scales 
had shifted and it was her turn to speak, 
to slay! 

His eyes went for a swift instant to 
the girl and then returned to her in a 


dumb, hopeless appeal. She knew 
well what he meant. Had the nurses 
not told her of the serious operation to 
be performed, and of the girl’s weak 
heart? What was it the girl had said 
herself a few minutes—or was it hours 
—ago? ‘I would rather die than live 
to share him with anyone else!” To 
tell her the truth now, she well knew, 
would be the girl’s death-warrant as 
well as his punishment. Well, what 
did it matter to her, after all? When 
the weak cling to the knees of the strong 
what wonder if they are trampled under. 
Let them be trampled under so long 
as revenge endures and hate stalks 
unsatisfied! So the voices shouted 
and urged—and then the girl spoke. 

““T couldn’t get a room, Keith; they 
were all taken; so they put me in here; 
but this is my friend, even though I 
don’t know her name. We have been 
talking together and she has helped me 
to be brave, almost as much as you 
have, Keith. See howcalm I am now.” 
She held up her hand and showed him 
its steadiness with a smile. ‘I don’t 
feel at all afraid of the operation. She 
told me that she felt sure it would be 
all right, and somehow I feel sure of it, 
too, now. Won’t you thank her for 
me, Keith?” 

A sudden flash of love lit up the 
somber eyes of the man as they turned 
toward her for a moment, but they 
dulled again hopelessly as they came 
back to the woman. Her own eyes were 
hard and cold as steel as she looked at 
them both. She raised herself up in the 
bed with an involuntary movement of 
recoil, and the girl watched her with 
half-hurt wonderment at her silence. 

**Don’t thank me,”’ she said at last 
in a harsh, choked voice. ‘‘And don’t 
thank him. Thank yourself for all 
that you have, get well, and be happy 
in your paradise.” 

She lay back again on the pillow with 
a sudden relaxing of her grim self-con- 
trol that told how it had been shaken. 

The man’s face flushed for a moment 
and then paled as abruptly. He made 
a step toward the bed. 

“Are you—do you mean—?” he 
asked hoarsely. 
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Her eyes burned him with their 
scorn. She had gained control of 
herself once more. 

“See that you deserve her faith,” 
she answered brusquely, and turning 
over on her side lay there with averted 


one glad step, heard their murmur- 
ing voices and the noise of the 
nurses and attendants as they brought 
in the wheeled chair and took the 
girl out. But still she lay there 
motionless, staring with unseeing eyes 


at the white walls which seemed to 
close in upon her like a relentless 
future. 


face. She heard his quick, indrawn 
breath of relief, the girl’s puzzled call, 
“Keith!” heard him go to her with 


BENE: 


AN OLD SONG 


By Arthur Ketchum 


And the Seven Stars to crown your hair; 
And the little new moon, so curved and sweet 
Shall be the cushion for your white feet. 


] WILL give you the Sun to wear 


O better, sang she, than stars to shine, 
Thy man’s rough hand to take in mine! 


I'll build you a palace of cedar wood, 

You shall house you there as a princess should; 
I'll bind the season you hold most dear, 

And it shall be April all the year. 


O better, sang she, the months of the snow, 
And the two chairs set in the hearth’s red glow. 


There shall be music for your delight, 

And laughter by day and a dream by night. 
And pain and sorrow and Care’s dark wings 
Shall be forever forgotten things. 


O better, sang she, the old unrest 
To bring him back to my waiting breast. 


SP Sb Sh 


CONFIDENCES 


RS. GRAMERCY—I married for love and it lasted only a year. 
Mrs. Park—Pshaw! I married for money and we blew it all in before 
six months. 





THE MOURNERS 
By Pearl Wilkins 


Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


EONARD GAYLORD, attorney- 
L at-law, likewise by courtesy of 
the press, ‘‘ municipal dictator,” 
“past master of deals,’’ “arch manip- 
ulator of official corruption,”’ propped 
his morning paper against his coffee- 
cup, and was aware that leering up at 
him from the first page was a more 
than usually libelous cartoon of him- 
self trampling rampant on the prostrate 
form of his native city. He read the 
headlines, sensational, double-leaded, 
the letters writhing like snakes above 
the columns: 


Tue Net Stowty CLoses AROUND 
LEONARD GAYLORD—DETECTIVE SCOTT 
Hotroot AFTER TELEPHONE BRIBERS 
—Has EvipencE TO SecurE More 
THAN ONE INDICTMENT—DOWN WITH 
THE CROOKED Supervisors! Down 
WITH THE CROOKED Mayor!! Down 
with Boss GAYLorD!!! 


Gaylord folded the paper and went 
on calmly with his breakfast. His 
face, very white and non-committal, 
like that of a professional gambler, 
gave no index to his thoughts; his eyes, 
the color of steel or of ice with a shadow 
on it, reflectively considered at the 
cream-jug. 

“So,” he commented to himself as 
he reached for the salt, “‘they have me 
at last, have they? I’m cornered. 
They have the strangle hold. We'll 
see—by God!” 

He opened a letter that lay beside 
the papers. It was from his father, he 
saw at first glance. He read it through 

June, 1908—7 


on the run, finding here and there 
phrases and sentences that jumped at 
him: 

Mother had another stroke Friday. ... 
She has not known any of us for over 
two weeks. . sent word to Altah. 
Sara came yesterday.... We _ have 
two doctorsand an ANo.1lnurse. Weare 
prepared for the worst, yet hope that we 
may pull her through. The nurse... 


He pushed away his plate and abrupt- 
ly rose from his chair. His Japanese 
boy came in, helped him into his over- 
coat and handed him his hat. 

“Good da,” he wished in his oily 
Japanese voice as his employer brushed 
past him. 

A small red runabout was chugging 
at the curb before the house, and as 
Gaylord appeared on the steps the 
chauffeur touched his cap, jumped out, 
and began to crank her up. 

“All ready,” he said. ‘Pretty foggy 
this morning.” 

Gaylord looked about him rather 
blankly as if he had just noticed that 
there was a fog. Then he nodded 
mechanically and climbed into the 
car. 

They wheeled and backed and went 
trundling off down the avenue. As 
they were carried farther and farther 
into the business section from all sides 
rose the familiar, sickening sound of 
the day’s grind. The murk and smoke 
mingled with the thick fog. Pave- 
ments were slippery, little drops of 
water collected on grimy walls and ran 
down them like tears on weather- 
beaten cheeks. From everywhere 
came the measured tramp-tramp of 
workers on their way to toil. Gaylord 
thought, fretfully, that as they streamed 
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along, distorted and grotesque in the 
enveloping fog, they were like contin- 
uously changing shapes in a nightmare. 
Street-cars, yellow as jaundice, clanged 
and grated ; numbered buildings, shops, 
facades whirled and twisted by. Once, 
as Gaylord looked up, a window far 
above his head was raised and a painted 
Japanese girl leaned out into the morn- 
ing, yawning and shivering, her heavy- 
lidded eyes disconsolately surveying 
the gray swarming cafion of the 
street as if she had just risen from a 
nostalgic dream. A sick automobile, 
towed by two clumsy farm-horses and 
with two disheveled men in high hats 
and evening clothes huddled ignomin- 
iously on the rear seat, passed slowly 
by like a ridiculous county fair “float” 
of “The Morning After.” 

Gaylord stared at all alike indiffer- 
ently. Each scene registered itself on 
his brain only to be blotted out by the 
next. His head came up with a jerk, 
when without warning the chauffeur 
jammed his foot against the clutch 
pedal and brought the machine to a 
sudden stop. 

“Why, what—” They were in a 
press of market-carts, delivery wagons, 
cabs, vehicles of all sorts. A couple 
of heavily loaded trucks had collided, 
and on either side stretched a long 
blockade of cars. 

“We'll have to go slow,” apologized 
the chauffeur. They moved forward and 
then stopped. Menon the stalled street- 
cars nudged their neighbors. ‘“‘There’s 
Len Gaylord,” they observed. ‘Looks 
kind of white around the gills, don’t he? 
Guess he’s about at the end of his 
string.” 

Some street Arabs were worming 
nimbly in and out the crowd crying 
the morning editions, and one of them 
dexterously tossed an “extra” into 
the red runabout. 

“Hello, Gaylord!” he called with the 
easy familiarity of the gutter. ‘“‘Wanter 
read how you ‘held up’ the Gas and 
Electric?” 

There was a chorus of loud guffaws, 
and Gaylord turned savagely on his 
chauffeur. 

“ Are we going to stay here all day?” 


he snarled. “Get out of this, and be 
quick!” 

A little later they reached the build- 
ing where he had his offices, and he got 
out and mounted the stairs. The door 
of his outer office was already open, 
his stenographer had arrived and was 
at work; the office-boy was reading a 
yellow-back. With a brief ‘‘ good morn- 
ing’’ to them Gaylord unlocked a door 
and passed on into his inner sanctum. 
But he had been there only a few mo- 
ments, when the boy appeared at the 
door. 

“Mayor Kennedy,” he announced. 

“Show him in,” ordered Gaylord 
automatically, and swung around in 
his swivel chair just in time to face his 
caller as he came in. 

“Hello!” was his greeting. 

The mayor dropped heavily into a 
leather chair. He was a big man and 
seemed to fill the room. His eyes 
gleamed red. “Seen the papers?” 
he inquired, and showed his teeth in 
rage or in terror. 

“The papers are always yapping,” 
observed Gaylord. He pushed forward 
a box of long, thin cigars. “‘Smoke?” 

His Honor selected one with a 
pudgy hand that shooka little. ‘‘ Well, 
they're yapping to some purpose now,” 
he declared excitedly. “‘We'’re up 
against it good and hard. Where this 
infernal holy-war fever is going to land 
us the devil only knows.” He lighted 
his cigar and pitched the match into 
the office cuspidor. “Jerry Aldridge 
and Joe Finch are a hard combination 
to beat,” he groaned. “Jerry’s got 
millions and a grudge against me, and 
Finch is not known all over the coun- 
try as ‘Ferret Finch’ for nothing. 
They’ve started investigations, and by 
Lord Harry, we can’t stand investi- 
gations!" 

“‘We can’t,” agreed Gaylord. 

The Hon. Fitzhugh Kennedy puffed 
miserably on his cigar. 

“They're going to impanel a new 
grand jury,” he palpitated. ‘‘ We'll be 
indicted! Finch has Scott and a couple 
of other detectives on our track. 
He knows already how much the 
Wright Way Street-Car concern handed 
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us for their overhead trolley; he’s 
found out about our deal with the Gas 
and Electric; he’s wise to what the pool- 
sellers turned over to us the last racing 
season.” 

“ Anything else?” inquired Gaylord. 
He hated excitable men. 

The mayor went on vehemently: 
“You wouldn’t ask that if you’d seen 
Gus,” he declared. ‘‘Gus” offered 
the interesting combination of police- 
court lawyer, member of the Board of 
Supervisors and Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. Of the triumvi- 
rate of which he, Kennedy and Gaylord 
were members he was the go-between, 
the convenient scapegoat. “In the 
first place,” continued His Honor, 
“somebody’s been tampering with 
several of those brutes on the board. 
They’ve got it into their heads that 
we are lugging things and Gus says 
some of ’em are doing a little business 
on their own hook. He accused ’em 
of it and there was the devil to 
pay. They came at him like a lot of 
wolves. They insisted that there were 
others. They wanted to know what 
had become of that twenty thousand 
dollars those real estate fellows paid 
for the franchise you got for their 
street railway! I—” 

It was as if he had put Gaylord in 
contact with a live wire. He sprang 
to his feet, whipped into a white fury. 
“You mean—!” he shouted incoher- 
ently. ‘‘ You dare—!” 

There was a tremendous pounding 
on the door. Then it opened and the 
office-boy entered, his head cocked at 
the nonchalant angle of one to whom 
the spectacle of clenched fists and men 
frothing at the mouth are ordinary 
occurrences. He slapped down a yellow 
envelope upon the desk. 

“Telegram,” he explained tersely, 
and went out. 

Gaylord’s arms dropped to his sides. 
He picked up the yellow slip and tore 
it open. As he read it the hot blood 
of rage ebbed slowly from his face. 

“ Mother is dead,” was scrawled upon 
it. “Funeral tomorrow 2.30. Come 
at once.—Sara.” 

Fora moment he was motionless— 


cold. Then he silently handed the 
paper to the man before him. The 
mayor took it in with a single glance. 
His half-smoked cigar fell from his open 
mouth and rolled out upon the floor. 

“*Jove!”” he sympathized. ‘‘That’s 
bad! What will you do?” 

“Do?” exclaimed Gaylord dully. 
“Why, if you think you and Gus can 
handle things without me I'll leave 
on the next train.” 

His Honor frantically mopped his 
face and forehead with his handker- 
chief. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to see Collins 
first,” he admitted hoarsely. “I’ve 
had it as a straight tip that he’s on the 
verge of going over to Aldridge, and 
you know what that means for us. 
He and Gus would come to blows in 
five seconds, and I can’t get within a 
mile of him ever since I turned down 
that bill board ordinance of his. And 
there’s Macready and O’Brien’s case. 
I wish—” 

“Oh, all right,” interrupted Gaylord 
in a lifeless voice. ‘I'll see what I can 
do.” 

The mayor drew a long breath of re- 
lief. ‘And say, old man, don’t hold 
against me what I said a moment ago. 
I merely repeated what those brutes 
insinuated. I told Gus I knew you 
were straight. I see why you can’t 
force those fellows to come to time. 
And anyway I guess the events of the 
past few weeks have thrown us all out 
of gear. Let me know how you come 
out with Collins. You’d better not 
come to my office, though, or they'll 
have it on the street in an hour. [I'll 
get a room at “The Lorraine’ and we 
can have our talk there. Well, I must 
geton. Solong.” 

“So long,” echoed Gaylord mechan- 
ically. He heard him pass through the 
outer office and then go down the stairs. 
He sat and stared at the door as if it 
were iron and padlocked. 

“God!” he said. 

The telegram had fallen upon the 
floor, but he did not pick it up. He 
had no time for grief; he must keep his 
nerve, think, act. The next féw hours 
he would work under tremendous 
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pressure. There were a hundred things 
to be done, a dozen men to be in- 
terviewed, parleyed with. A little 
cellarette stood in one corner of the 
room, and going over to it he unlocked 
it, took out a flask of brandy and a 
glass and poured himself a stiff drink. 

He put in the most exhausting day of 
his life. His afternoon ran far into the 
night. It was midnight when he at 
last presented himself at the ticket- 
office and asked for a ticket to Gay- 
lordsville. There were no more Pull- 
man berths to be had and he was 
forced to resign himself to a seat in the 
day coach. But he told himself wearily 
that it made no difference. 

At daybreak that morning he reached 
the little forgotten country where he 
had passed his boyhood. As the train 
slowed he saw out of the window the 
familiar spectacle of half-grown boys 
and overalled and unshaven men gath- 
ered on the platform. He picked up 
his bag and alighted, and from the star- 
ing group a tall, awkward young fellow 
disentangled himself and slouched for- 
ward to meet him. 

“Howdy!” he drawled. ‘Guess 
you’re Mr. Gaylord, ain’t you? They 
was expectin’ your sister, Mrs. Sey- 
mour, too, but I guess she didn’t come.” 

He led the way to where a horse, 
hitched to an unwashed buggy, was tied 
at the gnawed railing. Gaylord clam- 
bered in and they rattled up the main 
street of the town past places that he 
remembered—the three ‘“‘stores,’’ the 
post-office, the harness-shop, the little 
hotel. They stopped at last before a 
large, square house painted white and 
with a ragged lawn in front. As Gay- 
lord got out and strode up the brick 
walk, two long streamers of crape flut- 
tered out to him like wringing hands. 

Then the door was opened and he 
found himself in the old-fashioned 
“entry,” from the farthest end of which 
a little knot of men and women, black- 
robed, solemn, heavy-eyed as if with 
long vigils, faced him with a sudden 
cessation of talk. Gaylord was con- 
scious of the shuffling of feet and the 
acrid odor of new crape. A woman 
dressed in black and an elderly man, 
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very handsome in a portly, florid 
fashion, came forward to greet him. 

“‘Ah, Leonard,” they said. ‘ Yoy 
are here at last. 
yesterday.” 

They were his father and his elder 
sister. Gaylord shook hands with the 
one and kissed the other. ‘‘I came as 
soon as I possibly could,” he offered in 
excuse. ‘‘Altah is not here yet!” 

His father mournfully shook his head, 
He wore his gray curly hair rather long 
and had a trick, exasperatingly youth- 
ful, of tossing it out of his eyes. 

A very blond young woman in 
nurse’s cap and apron came in from a4 
side-door and he touched his son's 
sleeve. 

“*Miss Steyne,”’ he said to her, “al- 
low to me present my son; Leonard, 
this is the lady who comforted your 
mother’s last hours. I do not know 
what we should have done without 
her.” 

Gaylord bowed stiffly. He passed 
on to the group at the end of the hall. 

“Aunt Eliza, Uncle John, Cousin, 
how are you all? Aunt Jane, it com. 
forted me a little to know you were 
with her at the last.”’ 

Someone brought him a cup of cof- 
fee and presently Miss Gaylord came 
up to him again. 

“Do you want to come and look at 
her now?” she asked. 

He followed her into the old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘front parlor,” where drawn cur- 
tains made an artificial gloom. Their 
footsteps were muffled on the flower- 
strewn brussels carpet. Eniarged pho- 
tographs of smug relatives stared down 
at them from the walls. The air was 
heavy with the scent of tuberoses. 
Crosses, anchors, pillows, ‘‘ mother” 
and “empty chair” pieces made of 
flowers burdened the chairs, the centre- 
table and the-old-style piano. In the 
middle of the room on trestles rested 
the coffin. 

The brother and sister went to it and 
stood side by side looking through the 
glass opening at the pulseless form be- 
neath. She lay heavily in her coffin 
like a plow-horse dropped in harness, 
mother of these two. Long ago all 
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youth, all beauty, all light had been 
prutally crushed out of her under the 
jron juggernaut of the years. Even in 
death she was not much to look at. 
Above the rich silk and lace of her 
burial garments her face, meek, insig- 
nificant, hopelessly commonplace, rose 
with a sort of mockery. Her hands, 
narled, unmanicured, stumpy-fingered, 
folded on the flat, cold breast, told of 
toil; her closed eyes, dark-circled, spoke 
of tears; furrows on her brow were elo- 
quent of pain. There emanated from 
her an air of sickening resignation, of 
awful weariness, of pitiful love-hunger. 
She was an accusation as she lay there. 

As Gaylord stood looking down on 
her he realized for the first time what a 
hideous thing it is to be a mother. 
Nevertheless he felt no sense of loss, no 
grief, nothing but a great pulseless 
apathy. He wondered what was the 
matter with him. It was as if he him- 
self were dead. 

“Poor mother!” murmured Miss 
Gaylord at last, but her tone was emo- 
tionless and her brother stared at her 
coldly—angrily. Though he himself 
was as stone he had an idea that 
women somehow should be different. 

Then he remembered—Sara was not 
awoman. She was of neuter gender. 
She was the president of a woman’s col- 
lege and had to her credit a book on 
“Elementary Physics,” several papers 
on ‘‘Chemical Calculation,” and a 
“Treatise on Grapho.” She was as 
non-magnetic as the binomial theorem, 
as passionless as geometry, as devoid 
of aura as a table of logarithms. 

“Poor mother!” she said again. 

An elderly woman appeared in the 
doorway. ‘“‘ Your father wants you, 
Leonard,” she announced; and the 
three left the room. 

A little past two in the afternoon 
neighbors, villagers and friends of the 
family began to arrive. Gaylord, from 
his post at the sitting-room window, 
watched them come in buggies, in 
carriages and on foot. Miss Steyne 
and a servant ushered the ladies as they 
arrived into the big double parlors. 
The men stayed outside on the porch 
orin the yard. Gaylord knew that as 


they talked in low tones they were dis- 
cussing crops, the weather, local poli- 
tics, and as an afterthought, the dead 
woman. 

The undertaker, black-gloved, sol- 
emn, stalked from room to room giv- 
ing orders with a fine air of competence. 

The pallbearers were fitted with 
gloves and crape bands. The minister 
drove up. 

Gaylord senior sought out his son. 
“‘Altah is not here yet,” he fretted. 
“* How like her it is to be late. But we 
can’t delay any longer. We're going 
to begin.” 

They gathered in the front parlor. 
The family were seated in a semi-circle 
around the coffin and the crowd closed 
in about them. Among them Gaylord 
recognized friends and acquaintances 
of former days. He stared at them 
curiously. He remembered when they 
were a gay crew, pulsing with youth, 
claiming all good things, wild to see, to 
taste, to feel. Now they were tired 
and cold. Many had failure written 
on their faces. The men fidgeted in 
their cheap, wrinkled clothes, the wom- 
en leaned dejectedly on their unfurled 
cotton umbrellas. They knew only the 
mean, the sordid, the commonplace. 
From them, dull-eyed, spiritless, dis- 
couraged as they were, an atmosphere 
disengaged that was undeniably weak- 
ening, unspeakably depressing. 

The sermon was nearly over when 
Altah came. The humming of a tour- 
ing-car heralded her approach. The 
men in the yard hastened down the 
walk to assist her to alight. The 
throng in the entry parted to make way 
for her. Behind her a correct maid 
followed, leading by the hand a boy of 
four. She appeared in the doorway of 
the parlor, her long black veil thrown 
back from her face, even in the com- 
bined disadvantage of mourning and 
motor gear distinctly ruedelapaixan. 
She brought with her the suggestion of 
a scent, troubling, tantalizing, that was 
the stolen lure of a strange flower; no 
two people could have been more un- 
like than she and her sister. Miss Gay- 
lord: was intellect, cold, unadorned, un- 
inviting. Altah was—absinthe frappée! 
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It was as if someone had set a won- 
derful, useless vase among a collection 
of homely cooking-pots and earthen 
basins. Among these tired, provincial, 
clumsily-built beings her beauty shone 
forth, compelling, resplendent, mali- 
cious! They looked at her breath- 
lessly and dully hated her—hated her 
for her face that was too white, for her 
mouth that was too red, for her hair 
that was gold with an alloy of copper; 
but most of all they hated her for her 
eyes; they were amethyst-and-jade, 
from under plaintive brows they looked 
forth with an assumed weariness and 
wrung the hearts of women with envy 
and the hearts of men with desire. 

She kissed her father and sister and 
sank into a chair beside her brother. 
To a relative who inquired whether 
her husband was with her she replied 
in a whisper that Mr. Seymour was ill 
in bed with tonsilitis. 

The minister coughed tentatively 
and took up once more the thread _ of 
his sermon. But its effect had been 
spoiled. All at once it seemed fiat, 
platitudinous, uninteresting. As he 
ended rather lamely Gaylord remem- 
bered that even as a child Altah had 
never hesitated to shine people down, 
to belittle them, to “put.them out” 
as a candle-flame the light of glow- 
worms, 

Someone touched the piano and the 
throng filed slowly out, one by one 
looking hastily at the dead face, the 
women sniveling and wiping their eyes. 
When the last had gone Altah pressed 
her lips to the cold glass. Her father 
sobbed noisily. Sara stood with her 
black-gloved hands pressed tightly to- 
gether. They made their farewells. 
Leonard was last. He stepped for- 
ward very quietly. He looked—long. 

Then he turned away. 

Altah hung heavily upon his arm as 
they went down the steps to the wait- 
ing carriage. At the little country 
churchyard they got out and stood in 
the tall, dead grass while the coffin was 
being lowered into the open grave. 
The pallbearers and the men near them 
took turns in shoveling. It took a 
long time. When the grave was filled 
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the people pressed around them with 
clumsy condolences. 

“What a barbaric pageant is q 
country funeral,” remarked Miss Gay. 
lord, when after a silenthomeward drive 
her brother helped her out at their gate, 

As they entered the house Altah also 
turned to Gaylord. She was very 
nervous. i 

“I wish to speak with you—alone, 
Leonard,” she told him hurriedly. “| 
have only an hour, as I must make the 
next train. Howard is so childish 
when he is ill. He made me promise 
to come back to him tonight. Shall 
we go into the library?” 

Without waiting for his answer she 
hurried down the hall and opened a 
door. The “library’’ was a stuffy, 
little-used room. The air in it was old 
and stale. Gaylord went to the win- 
dow and threw up the curtain, letting in 
the bleak, unpleasant daylight. 

Altah tugged at her gloves. She 
drew a long breath as if nerving herself 
for an ordeal. Then she asked directly: 

“Could you let me have five hundred 
or a thousand to tide me over until I 
get my allowance?” 

Gaylord stared at her. ‘Doesn't 
Howard give you enough money?” he 
asked in surprise. ‘I thought he was 
the most generous of men.” 

“He is,” admitted Altah with a 
slight smile. ‘Only he doesn’t approve 
of—bridge.” 

“No? Neither do I.” 

Altah swung, suggestively, her little 
bauble of a purse. “Oh, well,” she 
said flippantly, “who knows whether 
or not J approve of it? It’s acostly 
joy. I’ve been frightfully unlucky the 
past few weeks and have had to part 
with several little trinkets. Some- 
times I’m afraid that Howard suspects. 
I owe right and left and several of the 
women are perfect vampires. If it 
wasn’t for Rita Wagner I should have 
come to grief long before this.”’ 

“Not Rita Wagner, the divorcée? 
Oh, Altah!”’ 

“And why not? I’m in her debt to 
the tune of three hundred and she 
hasn’t- hinted at it by so much as 4 
whisper.” 
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“ And what does Howard say to your 
friendship with her?” 

“Howard goes his way and I go 
mine.” Suddenly and furiously she 
turned upon her brother. ‘And who 
are you to cast stones?” she demanded 
tauntingly. ‘‘Who are you to cross- 
examine, to preach to me, to call me 
to account for my poor little misdeeds. 
Blackmailer, extortioner! Why, if I 
chose—” 

But Gaylord interrupted her. “Of 
‘course I'll let you have the money, 
Altah,” he said. ‘‘And I'll make it an 
even two thousand so you can pay off 
that Wagner woman. No, 1 don’t 
want it back. I don’t want a receipt 
for it. 
now.” 

He acknowledged wearily her kisses 
and her thanks, 

“TI don’t believe I’ll come out to see 
you off, I’ve something of a headache. 
Give my regards to Howard and kiss 
‘Boy’ for me. And, little girl, keep 
out of debt if you possibly can. It’s 
bad for the soul. Good-bye, dear.” 

When she had gone, he dropped into 
a chair before his father’s desk. The 
dusk closed around him as he sat there 
assailed with grim forebodings, his 
head resting on his outstretched arms. 

Someone rattled the knob of the 
door bidding him ‘‘come out to sup- 
per,” and mechanically he obeyed. The 
brightly lighted dining-room was full of 
black-robed aunts, uncles, cousins, 
and more or less distant “connections” 
who had found it impossible to get 
away before tomorrow’s morning 
train, all conducting themselves with a 
proper degree of mournfulness yet 
undeniably relieved that “it was all 
over.” They talked in low tones 
decorously though cheerfully. As 
Gaylord glanced around the table he 
wished that he had followed Sara’s 
example and had something in hisroom. 
He excused himself before the meal was 
half over and went out into the ne- 
glected garden. It was very dark. A 
wet wind toyed capriciously with the 
piles of dead leaves under the vague 
black trees, now raking them together, 
now scattering them far and wide over 


Here, I’ll write you out a cheque 
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the disheveled lawn. There were no 
stars. Even as he stood peering into 
= baffling obscurity, rain began to 
all. 

He thought of that new-made grave. 
She would be afraid out there alone 
in the blackness and the rain!... 
When he reéntered the house, the 
gathering had repaired to the sitting- 
room. They were all clustered about 
the big centre-table and Gaylord noticed 
that his father sat very near Miss 
Steyne. Everyone looked up as he 
appeared in the doorway. He did not 
know it, but with his dark wet hair 
sticking to his temples, his blue-pinched 
nostrils, his face white as bleached 
bone, he was an object anything but 
reassuring. 

Gaylord senior held in his hands a 


‘ large red book. 


“We were talking about—about 
tombstones,” he explained ponder- 
ously. “I want to give your mother 
something handsome. She deserved 
it. She was a good woman. Sculp- 
tured angels and acanthus flowers and 
things like that. Aunt Eliza says 
there’s some beautiful selections in 
‘Hill’s Manual.’ Here is one I like: 
‘Sweet is the scene when virture dies. 

When sinks a righteous soul to rest, 
How mildly beams the closing eye, 

Howgently heaves the expanding breast!’” 

“Very appropriate,” commented 
Miss Steyne insipidly. 

Gaylord drew a snorting breath 
through his nose. 

“Yes,” he agreed, with a strident 
laugh. “Almost as fitting as: ‘Her 
children rise up and call her blessed.’” 
And in the midst of a chorus of horrified 
exclamations he swung on his heel and 
left them. 

He went to the room that had been 
allotted to him and slammed the door. 
The house had been built long before 
the day of furnace or radiator, and in 
the old-fashioned grate a fire was blaz- 
ing and filling the room with crowding 
shadows. He drew up a chair and 
flung himself into it. Tardily, but at 
last, remorse was gripping him. In 
the house across the road a woman, 
pottering about her evening work, was 
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singing in a cracked, tremulous voice, 
distractingly out of key, the words of 
anold hymn. The rising wind slapped 
the lugubrious notes along with the 
rain mockingly against the closed 
windows: 

“There'll be weeping, weeping—weep-ing, 

At the judgment seat of Christ; 


Parents and children shall be part-ed, 
Parted, to meet no more!” 


From time to time the image of his 
mother as she had appeared to him in 
her coffin, old, withered, wrinkled, a 
veritable caricature of a woman, rose 
martyr-like out of the flames. Sitting 
in the dark, Gaylord reviewed one by 
one the colorless years of her life. If 
he could have recalled a single season, 
a month, a week, even, that she had 
been happy, it would have comforted 
him. Her life had been one long, 
slow sacrifice. For what? That her 
husband might have lands and mort- 
gages? That Sara could write chapters 
on “Chemical Calculation” and from a 
cold eminence of intellect deride coun- 
try funerals as “barbaric pageants’’? 
That Altah’s jade-and-amethyst eyes 


might look forth with an assumed 
weariness and wring the hearts of 


men with desires? That he, her son— 
Oh, he was worse than any of them! 
Blackmailer, extortioner, he was all 
that Altah had said. He recalled the 
jibes of the pert little gamins of the day 
before, he saw again the cartoon that 
had leered up at him knowingly from 
the first page of his newspaper, the 
scare-heads were once more burned 
into his brain. “The Net Slowly 
Closing Around Leonard Gaylord—” 
And this was the Leonard Gaylord 
who had once believed himself capable 
of fine and wondrous things! God in 
heaven, how had he come to such a 
pass? The pity of it, the tragedy of it. 
Long after everyone else was in bed 
and the house had quieted down he 
sat—thinking. He wished that he 
were a woman that he might cry, pray, 
wring his hands, give way to hysterical 
outbursts. But the fountain of his 
tears had long ago dried up. Prayer 
on his lips would have been mockery. 
What was done was done. He tried 
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to console himself with a favorite sentj. 
ment of his. ‘I do not control events, 
Events control me.” He was the un- 
alterable result of conditions, the prod- 
uct of overpowering circumstances, 
After the first shock of his grief had 
worn off he would see things in their 
proper light again. Just now he was 
unstrung, unnerved, upset. His affairs 
had reached a crisis. Threads were 
spinning tirelessly which he must pick 
up and gather together, fissures were 
opening under his feet, his machine 
was going to pieces. It was a fatal 
time to indulge in what-might-have- 
beens, to develop squeamish scruples, 
to discover at this late date that he 
possessed what is more or less of a 
nuisance to a man who would geton in 
the world—a soul. 

After all, if the worst came to pass 
there were a dozen avenues of escape. 
He might cut his throat, for one thing. 
Then what force under heaven save 
habit and association chained him to 
his clashing, grinding city of shops and 
asphalt, of sky-scrapers and hurrying 
figures, streaming endlessly through 
the grimy streets, like the tides of 
colossal sewers? Far away, he knew, 
vaguely located as “south of the Line,” 
under skies, rose-pink like the inside of 
gigantic sea-shells, were myriads of 
little heavens, islands of perpetual 
Summer where the Past is not and 
the long arm of the law never reaches 
and men go for one look, just one, and 
never come away again. Why not 
lose himself in one of the far corners of 
the world? Again, a special Provi- 
dence which he called Luck had hither- 
to watched over his affairs, saved him 
from the consequences of blunders, re- 
moved obstacles from his path, what 
reason to believe it would fail him now? 

A loud-tongued clock struck some- 
where and he roused himself to a con- 
sciousness of his surroundings. The 
fire was out and the room was dark 
and cold. The patter of the rain had 
ceased. He rose stiffly, groped toward 
the window, opened it and leaned out 
into the night. The sky was covered 
with a light fleece of clouds through 
which peered down a weird moon and 
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a few pallid stars. Over the familiar 
scene of the garden and the muddy 
lane that merged into the main street 
of the town was cast a sickly bluish 
light. The winds had slunk away 
like beaten hounds. A musty odor of 
damp vegetation, unutterably dis- 
heartening, suggestive as it was of 
mildew and decay, came from the sod- 
den earth. Gaylord raised his eyes 
complainingly to the indifferent stars, 
and a sudden loathing for the whole 
seemingly reasonless scheme of things 
shook him to his very heart’s core. 

“‘Mother,” he cried in a low tone; 
and again, ‘“‘Mother!” Then shrugging 
his shoulders as if to adjust them to 
an impossibly heavy burden, he shut 
down the window. As he stumbled 
across the room to his bed he knocked 
like adrunken man against the chairs 
and tables. 

He tried to sleep. The clock kept 
ticking off the moments in an irritating 
monotone. He could hear the heavy 
breathing of someone asleep. At 


length he lapsed into a troubled doze, 
a miserable counterfeit of sleep from 


which he was awakened while it was 
yet dark by the loud whirring of an 
alarm clock in an adjoining room. 
Soon the opening and shutting of doors, 
footsteps and the sound of stirring 
throughout the house brought forcibly 
to his mind the fact that he, too, must 
make the early morning train. He 
rose, feeling as the condemned do on the 
morning of execution, and made his 
toilet by the light of an unshaded glass 
lamp. As he stood facing his be- 
lathered reflection in the mirror, and 
took note of the razor held in one ever- 
so-slightly shaking hand, a temptation 
came to make two or three quick slashes 
across his throat and have done with 
things. 

But the mood passed. His manner, 
as he went downstairs, spoke to his 
father and tranquilly replied to the 
“good mornings” of other coated and 
suit-case encumbered guests, gave no 
hint of such a thing. As, breakfast 
over, he passed through the long hall on 
his way out, the door of his sister’s 
room opened and Miss Gaylord ap- 
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peared on the threshold in a dark gray 
dressing-gown and slippers which her 
brother characterized to himself as 
“‘the color of iron.” As he gazed at 
them abstractedly he was reminded of a 
line from the description of the Melan- 
colia in ‘‘The City of Dreadful Night’’: 
“Her feet thick-shod to tread all 
weakness down.” 

**Ah, Leonard,” she said in her 
formal, emotionless tones, ‘‘so you are 
leaving us? We haven’t seen much of 
each other of late and I’m afraid we 
have little in common any more. But 
it is to be hoped we shall not altogether 
lose sight of each other. I shall ap- 
preciate an occasional letter.” 

She held out her hand and he took it. 
It felt hard and cold. ‘‘I will write,” 
he promised. ‘‘’Ponmyhonor. When 
you’re in the city come and see me. 
You know where to find me, of course. 
Mrs. Murray will make you com- 
fortable.” 

Loud voices called to him that the 
surrey was waiting. He hastily bent 
and kissed her. ‘I must go,” he said. 
**Good-bye.” 

“‘Good-bye, Leonard,” she returned 
calmly. 

He threw a single backward glance 
over his shoulder before he stepped out 
upon the porch; but her door was 
closed. 

At the station there was more leave- 
taking, more hand-shaking. Gaylord 
helped get the women of his party 
aboard, found them seats, saw to it 
that they were comfortably settled 
and then took himself off to the smoker 
where he might meditate, secure at 
least from feminine interruptions. He 
burned with impatience for the sight 
of the morning papers, and when the 
boy at last came in with them he seized 
one with a trembling hand, anxiously 
scanning the pages for new develop- 
ments. There were enough. The 
hounds had blood in their noses. ‘‘Con- 
fusion in the Ranks of the Grafters,” 
he read. ‘“‘Ex-President Collins of 
the Board of Public Works Reveals 
Many Secrets of the Administration.” 
**Prosecuting Attorney Finch Declares 
Kennedy, Gaylord, Mayfield, Hayes 
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and Certain Others will be Under Arrest 
Before Month is Out.” ‘‘Telephone 
Deal to be Probed to the Bottom.” 

Gaylord furtively wiped the sweat 
from his face and forehead and then 
lighted a fresh cigar. ‘* Nothing in it,” 
he asserted contemptuously to a second 
cousin of his mother who was stealthily 
eying him from the seat opposite. ‘“‘ All 
Finch’s bray. I'll be under arrest 
before the month is out, will I? He’d 
better take care that before then he’s 
not serving time in the pen for libel!” 

Unconsciously he had raised his 
voice and the next moment was un- 
pleasantly aware of having attracted 
the attention of every man in the car. 
Pale and fuming he entrenched himself 
behind his paper, doggedly reading it, 
until the train’s many stops, the bang- 
ing of electrics and the droning of 
automobiles warned him that he was 
entering familiar territory. 

He alighted rather hurriedly and 
took a car which brought him within a 
few blocks of his house. He had there 
what he designated as a sort of “‘home 
office,”’ and after he had apprised his 
servants of his arrival, it was to that 
room he first retreated. When he was 
away his Japanese boy had a habit of 
leaving his mail there; now as he en- 
tered, his eye was caught by a pile of 
letters and papers on his desk. He sat 
down and began to look them over. 
At the very bottom lay a bulky en- 
velope encased in thick gray paper and 
ornamented with two or three stamps. 
As he slit the envelope a faint odor as 
of heliotrope was wafted to his nostrils 
and a couple of photographs, “‘snap- 
shots,” evidently, and three letters 
dropped out. Around them was a 
sheet of note-paper the color of the 
outside cover, upon which something 
was written. He took it up. It was 
a single paragraph without heading or 
signature. 


I believe js have always held, [it ab- 


tuptly began] that the man who poses as a 
“reformer” in politics, who makes no com- 
»romises, and who stands at any and all times 
or “‘pure politics,” must not only be immacu- 
late himself, but his brother, father, grand- 
father, even to the third andfourth generations, 
must be likewise immaculate. ow has it 
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escaped you that Jerome Aldridge, the man 
who is paying Finch $100,000 to conduct this 
prosecution, has a son, one “Babe” Aldridge, 
who was expelled from college in his junior 

ear and whose crop of wild oats has cost his 
father a pretty penny and the end is not yet? 
I believe another favorite maxim of yours 
is: ‘Every man has his price; the difficulty 
lies in finding out his private mark.” I think 
if you will examine these documents you can 
discover the ‘‘private mark’’ of Jerome A\l- 
dridge. 

Gaylord read till he reached the last 
word. Then for a moment the room 
seemed to spin round like a top. His 
face turned scarlet. Luck, the golden- 
shod, had not turned her back upon 
him, after all! She was with him still! 

Of course it was a woman who had 
done this thing. It was like a woman. 
There had been several of them in his 
life. It might have been any of them. 
Gaylord did not fail to read what was 
written between the lines. He simply 
chose to ignore it. 

A street peddler bawled something, 
and he leaned forward as if his life de- 
pended upon getting the meaning of the 
cry. Finally he made out the words. 

“‘O—oranges—twent’ cents dozen— 
O—oranges!” 

The photographs and the other letters 
lay just as they had fallen on the desk. 
He did not look at them for a long 
time. 

A series of pictures was passing be- 
fore hiseyes. First came the darkened 
parlor of his boyhood’s home. He 
saw it just as he had seen it yesterday. 
He stood gazing silently down at the 
withered face out of which all youth, 
all beauty, all light had been brutally 
crushed under the iron juggernaut of 
the years. He marked again the hands, 
gnarled, unmanicured, stumpy-fin- 
gered, folded on the flat, cold breast, 
speaking of toil, the closed eyes, dark- 
circled, telling of tears, the furrowed 
brow eloquent of pain. He was con- 
scious of thé air of sickening resigna- 
tion, of awful weariness, of pitiful love- 
hunger that emanated from her like 
an accusation. Then the scene gave 
way to another. He was with Altah 
in his father’s stuffy box of a “library.” 
The scent that was the stolen lure of 
some strange flower troubled the 
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stagnant air of the ill-ventilated little 
room. He was looking into her angry 
face. ‘“‘Blackmailer, extortioner, who 
are you to call me to account for 
my poor little misdeeds!” Now he 
was living last night over again. He 
sat in the room which only the fire- 
light lighted and heard once more the 
rain sweep against the closed windows 
with the soft swish of silk. The wind 
slapped it against the panes along with 
the lugubrious notes of the woman next 
door. 

“Pa-rents and children shall be part-ed. 

Parted to meet no more!” 

Then all at once these shadow-scenes 


dissolved and he found himself staring» 


blankly at the rows of calf-bound 
volumes that on shelves of oiled pine 
stretched in unpretending monotony 
around theroom. He felt absently in 
his pocket for a cigar, but when he went 
to light it his fingers were so still that 
the match burned through till it 
scorched the flesh. 

He threw it aside and spoke aloud to 
the closed door. ‘‘Mother,” he said, 
“it is a strange thing that from a good 
fig-tree should come nothing but 
thistles. I thought I was different. 
But I’m—not. I’m like the rest.” 

His glance dropped to the photo- 
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graphs that lay face upward on the 
desk. A sardonic grin, as he looked, 
distorted his face. It deepened into 
a laugh, disgusted, triumphant, un- 
speakably disagreeable as he replaced 
the last letter within its worn envelope. 
With a vengeance luck had played into 
his hands! 

He sat for a moment thoughtfully 
drumming his fingers. Then he reached 
for his desk telephone. 

“ Aldridge’s office!’’ he called as soon 
as he secured the number. ‘Mr. Al- 
dridge there? ... Yes, please... . 
Hello . . . Thisis Gaylord. Yes, Leon- 
ard Gaylord ... Yes... Could you 
afrange to see me at 2.30? ... At 
your office. ... Finch? No. I must 
see youalone. . . Veryimportant... 
Coming right down. Good-bye.” 

He hung up the receiver. Catching 
sight of the gray envelope and its ac- 
companying sheet of note-paper he tore 
them into bits and flung them into the 
waste-basket. The other letters and 
photographs he stowed away carefully 
in his breast pocket. He got into his 
overcoat and looked around for his hat. 
His face, as he went jauntily down the 
stairs, wore an arrogant you-be-damned 
expression that argued ill for Jerome 
Aldridge. 
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THE LIE 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


OW brave the lie was as she flung it out— 
Woman’s poor shelter in her hour of need; 
Blackening her lips with laughter none might doubt, 
To keep her soul unspotted from the deed. 


Not low enough nor mean enough to pay 

Truth’s awful price—lives twined within her own; 
Oh, easier far, denying day by day 

Her soul’s high gods that thundered from the throne, 


And when her time comes to be judged of this 
By Him who sees life truly, sees it whole, 

For His eye clean, and bare of earthly bliss 
Stands one who dared to lie to save her soul! 
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By Eleanor Howard-Waring 


SHE SPEAKS 


O, do not interrupt me—let me 
say all. Last night I was con- 
vinced of your love, and this 

convictionswept over me like a gale that 
bends a slender tree. During those 
moments I think you did loveme. .. . 
Oh, yes, and now, perhaps, as you say, 
for after all, last night is not so very 
far inthe past. You might love and 
be true to me for as long as a fortnight, 
or until some of the novelty of posses- 
sion wore off, or untila prettier wom- 
an came....My mind, as well? 
Then I shall say a brighter, prettier 
woman. ... Yes, there are lots of 
them! 

You see Iam nota girl. I’ve lived, 
and studied men and women of many 
countries. In love they are all much 
alike. 

My marriage was not a success— 
never mind why. It was years ago and 
seems scarcely more than an episode in 
my life, but it was long enough for me 
to learn something of married men and 
marriage vows, which seem but a matter 
of elasticity of conscience. .. . 

Yes, I heard that your marriage, too, 
was—what shall we say?—jfailure seems 
trite, but so is marriage often. 

In the beginning I had ideals—one 
has them in youth, you know—that 
only an angel could live up to. The 
young expect much that maturit, 
knows never existed. The law freed 
me from these shattered illusions, and 
as a burnt child avoids the fire I have 
no ideals now, and I have never married 
again. ... 

Yes, I have become a doubter. .. . 
No, I would not trust you. Why 
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should I? With certain environments 
I would trust no one.... Hard? 
Perhaps. I have wanted for years to 
say all this frankly. 

So long as you were under my per- 
sonal influence you might easily re- 
main true, but once let this relax and 
another woman come into your life, I 
would not give that for your faith to me! 
You are not to blame. Nature has en- 
dowed men with a desire for novelty— 
and much curiosity. When this is 
satisfied—like a bee forsaking the 
flower when the honey is sipped, they 
flutter to another blossom or even away 
to another garden. Strange to say, 
too, the heart that’s most loving is 
too responsive to be responsible, if you 
can understand what I mean. 

The only genuinely unhappy men I 
ever knew have been married men. I 
think it is the method of conducting 
the marriage relation. Too much ex- 
acting, too much familiarity. Some 
men are strong enough to defy the fate 
that blew over their house of cards. . . . 
No, when they are wise they know 
better than to attempt another such 
frail structure. ... Some of them 
stand on the ruins and with their 
heads erect go on to the end and the 
world never knows. .. . 

*‘What of the women?” Oh, it is 
all the same, men and women too. 
Only the woman, of course, is the 
greater sufferer because of the restric- 
tions of conventionality and the im- 
possibility of seeking outside diversions. 

No, no, let us be friends. Marriage 
spoils friendship. If I did not already 
know, your arguments might seem 
strong, but Iam quite determined to let 
my head govern my heart, and I know 
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your side so well.... Yes, I 
ioved you last night when you kissed 
me. ... no—no—don’t touch me; 
that might make me think I loved you 
today! I wish to protect us both... . 
No, not even my hand, please. Last 
night when you carried me away by 
your eloquence and presence, by the 
strength of your manliness, I was over- 
come. The quality and intensity of 
my feeling left me exhausted. It 
seemed to me at the time that you 
defied every evil thing that perils 
love—inconstancy and unfaithfulness 
included. I had neither power nor 
inclination to resist you. .. . 

Oh, but that was last night. The 
lights and the music and the odors of 
many flowers make such a difference. 
I was reckless under their spell. I 
forgot all the lessons I have learned by 
daylight, and sitting there beside you 
with your shoulder so close to my cheek 
and your arm flung over the back 
of the bench. ... Once more, no, 
please, this is not last night, but today, 
and last night it was the arch tempter 
that whispered to us both, ‘‘Some- 
where there are truth and love and 
faith, and you two can find them for 
the seeking.” 

Do you remember how the orchestra 
sobbed the tenor solo from ‘‘Cavalleria”’? 
Let me play a bit of it, shall I? Just 
here beside you on the piano bench. I[ 
want to feel the spell again... . 
Is it not wonderful? Do you feel it 
too? But we must not.... Why? 
Because there is no truth nor loyalty 
in the world and we must not deceive 
ourselves. You see, the “‘atmosphere” 
is really gone today. The daylight is 
too prosaic and the piano—bah!—only 
violins can sway one truly. See, when 
I raise the shade high how garish the 
afternoon sunlight seems! ... Well, 
close it if you like—it does seem rather 
blatant. Thanks... . 

Yes, you may sit beside me again— 
but not so near—there is plenty of 
room, the bench is made for duets! 
And I can talk and think more clearly 
if you don’t touch me. When you do 
I feel lost, for some reason, and I have 
a sense of helplessness and a desire 
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not to go on living but just to float into 
space with half-closed lids and relaxed 
senses.... You feel this too? I 
can scarcely believe it, men are so dif- 
ferent. ... 

What I really crave is your friend- 
ship—a relation based first upon a 
mental attitude to each other. In my 
proper senses I do not love you. The 
music, lights, flowers, your caresses 
givea false glamour. I like you. You 
exhale a strength that stimulates me 
like a tonic. You give me hope and 
courage. Your firm mouth gives me 
a sense of power, your square shoulders 
seem to me a bulwark against the 
world, but above all it is your mind 
which I most admire. 

Against all of these things I must 
guard myself. The tonic of today, 
which stimulates, was as intoxicating 
wine last night. You touched me, you 
crushed me to you and I gave myself up 
to a joy for which I thought I had lost 
the capacity. I am glad I can still 
feel so deeply, but I must let my head 
guide me. I postponed my answer 
until today, fearing to trust myself 
last night and knowing, even in the 
supreme moment, it would be different 
by daylight. Most of life is daylight. 
Music and palms and the subdued 
lights of a conservatory grow fewer and 
fewer as we grow older. That is all 
over. It is your mind today which I 
delight in—not your physical self... . 

Oh, very well, Ican hardly deny you 
expression, for you have been patient 
with me. But it will do no good. I 
am quite determined... . 

Why do you pull the shade so low? 
The room isquitedim. ... Yes, you 
may play, certainly.... Are you 
going tosingit?...Ah!... 


HE SPEAKS 


Do you mind if I go on playing as I 


talk? This ‘Cavalleria’ thing seems 
to be a sort of motif with-us.... 

When I first heard you sing I realized 
the possibilities of love in you and saw 
your temperament. You were singing 
Verborgenheit and you almost whispered 
the words, as if you were afraid: 
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“Tempt me not, O world, again, 
Lure me not with joys that perish, 
Let my heart unspoken cherish, 

All its raptures, all its pain—” 


These harmonies are very interesting 
just here, I think. ... Is not this 
a queer strain?... I had seen 
you the evening before for the first 
time. From the moment our eyes met 
I knew that this was to follow. I never 
resisted it. We had been in the same 
world all those years, and had known 
each other all that time, but we only 
met face to face two weeks ago. 

I did not dream until last night that 
you cared. When I found that you 
did... Oh, yes, you cared—last 
night. ... Never mind, the daylight 
does not make such a difference. Do 
you like Délibes? Sometimes there 
seems never to have been any other 
composer. Listen to this.... You 
see, Life only offered us the dregs the 
first time. ‘Today you and I will fill 
the glass with glowing wine and drink 
together.... Yes, we will, for we 
are yet young enough, and blood flows 
quick in our veins. 

Last night, with your violet-scented 
hair against my cheek, your warm, 
palpitating body against mine in your 
evening gown, your hand with its 
sudden, unhoped-for clasp on mine 
and your lips so near... Go 
on playing? Very well, since I am 
not to touch!... I like to see 
you smile like that. I can’t believe 
you are over twenty and your teeth 
gleam so white.... I did not 
think I should ever care to marry again 
until you came, and now I am as fresh 
and keen as a beardless boy. The 
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youthful longing for a mate sweeps 
over me. 

We can be happy together, for our 
love is not founded solely upon phys- 
ical attraction. We have each had 
a hard lesson and we know wherein 
we failed before. ... Ah! you must 
let me finish—that is only fair, you 
know. 

I can and would be true to you, for 
I would find in you always that in- 
finite variety that makes association 
interesting. Your moods fill me with 
a desire to penetrate and respond as 
you would have me. When you are 
hanpy you irradiate happiness. I heard 
you laugh somewhere on the lawn 
yesterday. I wondered at your capac- 
ity for joy, but I laughed with you. 
When the gardener’s wife told you of 
her suffering child your eyes filled with 
tears—but that was not all, I saw the 
doctor when he came at your request; 
he told other tales out of school, too, 
So you see I know you.... Yes, 
I know more than you think. You are 
not hard, you are not really cynical. 
I love you for all the things you are, 
not for the things you call yourself. 
... Please do not move... then 
I shall follow you.... Yes, lean 
there on the piano with the dusk fall- 
ing outside and your face shining 
so white. Your hair is like a halo 
against the fading light.... No, 
you shall not go.... Yes, I 
meant to do it and I shall not ask to 
be forgiven. Can’t you see and feel 
that you must never go? That you 
must stay here, in my arms, always, 
and that I must kiss you so. . . and 
so... forever? ; 


ee 


COLLECTIONS SLOW 


Hs WIFE—You have not been very successful in obtaining contribu- 
tions. 

Tue Minister—No. Time may be money, but it’s about the only kind I’ve 

been able to take up. 





A WOMAN’S REASON 


By Constance Farmar 


When the Winter gloom was cold 
You showed me the sunlight clear, 
You gave me a hand to hold, 

And righted my helm to steer. 


I LOVE you for this, my dear— 


I love you for this—you came 

When the stars seemed afraid to shine; 
The light of your life was flame, 

A beacon that guided mine 
And put all my fear to shame. 


And whether ’tis right or wrong, 
I love you the most for this— 
The madness that made you strong 
To seal my lips with your kiss— 
And bind my heart with a thong! 


WH 


YOUTH 
By Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 


SHALL remember then, 

At twilight time or in the hush of dawn; 

Or yet, mayhap, when on a straying wind 
The scent of lilac comes, or when 
Some strain of music startles and is gone. 
Old dreams, old roses, all so far behind, 
Blossoms and birds and ancient shadow-trees, 
Whispers at sunset, the low hum of bees, 
And sheep that graze beneath a Summer sun. 
Will they too come, they who in the yester-year 
Walked in the same paths and in the first of Spring, 
And shall I hear 
Their distant voices murmuring? 


I shall remember then, 

When Youth is done, 

With the dim years grown gray; 

And I shall wonder what it is that ends, 
And why they seem so very far away— 
Old dreams, old roses . . . and old friends. 





LE QUART DE VIN 


Par Pierre Fontebride 


AS un bruit, pas un souffle, la 
nature était effondrée; du si- 
lence partout. Du silence la-haut 

dans les collines noires ot, sous les 
grands pins desséchés qui sentaient 
leur écorce se fendre, pas un chien ne 
jappait; du silence la-bas au bord du 
gouffre rocheux ow, sur les terrasses 
arabes allongées vers l’abime, pas un 
coq ne chantait; du silence et du feu 
partout; du silence dans l’air, ou le 
vent du sud lui-méme s’était endormi 
et, pour mieux reposer, avait étendu la 
veille sa brilure large et profonde 
parmi les granits rouges et tourmentés. 
Les astres flambaient énormes et roux, 
fourmillaient comme les étincelles sous 
la masse du forgeron, et sur les quar- 
tiers d’infanterie, tout en haut de Con- 
stantine, danslatransparencelaiteusede 
la nuit d’Afrique, la lune ovale versait 
dans les cours, entre de grands plans 
d’ombre, une clarté si mouvante et si 
fréle qu’elle semblait liquide. 

L’auménier de l’hépital militaire ne 
dormit pas cette nuit d’aofit; son dur 
brodequin fit pleurer longtemps le gra- 
vier des allées du petit jardin derriére 
les infirmeries régimentaires, et lorsque 
minuit sonna & l’horloge vibrante des 
zouaves, le prétre, étouffant un soupir, 
ouvrit une petite porte et, les poings en- 
foncés dans sa soutane, le front penché, 
a travers les allées désertes des casernes 
silencieuses sous leurs robes de chaux, 
& pas lents gagna la prison. 

Oh! il ne les aimait pas, le vieil abbé, 
ces nuits lugubres oi, dans l’ombre des 
cellules, il allait porter le mot du récon- 
fort, l’adieu supréme aux condamnés & 
mort. Il pensait ainsi en marchant, 
lorsque soudain, derriére les quartiers 
des tirailleurs, la prison dressa tout haut 
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sa muraille aux joints géométriques 
et cimentés. 

L’abbé heurta un portail; un mot 
d’ordre répondit au qui-vive d’une sen- 
tinelle, des gonds d’acier gémirent et 
tournérent, et, derriére 1|’adjudant- 
greffier qui’l attendait muni d’un falot, 
le prétre s’enfonca dans l’ombre épaisse 
des couloirs oi s’ouvraient les cellules. 
Devant une porte grise, un groupe salua; 
l’adjudant posa son falot, fit jouer des 
cadenas, tira des barres criantes de 
rouille et, soudain, dans une boufiée 
d’air ranci, ou la sueur et le phénol 
mariés en parfum gras saisissaient a la 
gorge, la porte céda. 

Inondés et surpris par les rayons des 
lanternes, des cafards ailés se mirent 4 
fuir en tous sens; repues et lourdes, des 
punaises interrompirent brusquement 
une manceuvre savante & rangs serrés; 
ignobles et velues, quelques araignées 
cherchérent & la hate dans les coins un 
refuge sur leurs pattes gréles, et, au 
fond, sur les planches inclinées, le torse 
et les pieds nus, le nez plongé dans le 
coude reployé, un gamin de vingt ans 
dormait effondré dans cette vermine. 
L’abbé frissonna. Quel songe pouvait 
donc bercer cet étre? <A quelle vision 
cette lévre désabusée pouvait encore 
sourire & l’heure ov la réalité allait 1’é- 
veiller brutale et sanglante? 

Il dormait pourtant. I] dormait si 
profondément que ni les pas lourds du 
gedlier et du prétre sur les dalles de 
pierre, ni le cri grincant des serrures, ni 
la plainte aigre des verrous courant dans 
leurs gaines rouillées, ni méme I’effluve 
lumineux lui frappant le visage, n’a- 
vaient pu l’éveiller; il fallut qu’un cabot 
de la chiourme le secoudt rudement. 

Alors ’homme étendit les bras, se 
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tourna, se frotta les yeux et, soudain, 
apercevant entre ses poings les galons 
de l’adjudant-greffier, un mouvement 
brusque le mit sur pied et lui fit pren- 
dre d’instinct la position du soldat sans 
armes. L’adjudant-greffier porta la 
main & la visiére de son képi et, d’une 
voix grasse, se mit a lire: ‘Le général 
commandant la division fait connaitre 
au chasseur... du bataillon d’infanterie 
légére d’Afrique que, par décision en 
date du... M. le Président de la Ré- 
publique a rejeté le recours en grace 
formé par ce chasseur contre l’arrét du 
conseil de guerre qui l’a condamné & la 
peine de mort.” 

— L’exécution est pour ce matin, 
ajouta le greffier. 

La lecture avait résonné lugubre dans 
lair suant et chauffé du cachot et, la 
téte en arriére, les talons en équerre, les 
mains sur les coutures du pantalon, le 
joyeux avait tremblé de tous ses mem- 
bres. : 

— Désirez-vous quelque chose? Vou- 
lez-vous M. le curé? reprit & nouveau le 
sous-officier. 

Mais l’homme, livide, semblait hé- 
bété; ses regards terrifiés couraient de 
l'un &l’autre; enfin, ses mAchoires cla- 
quérent, et, d’une voix Acourt de souffle, 
il jeta: 

— Je boirais bien un quart de vin. 

L’adjudant allait donner un ordre 
quand brusquement |’auménier s’avan- 
ga et, prenant l"homme par le bras: 

— Habille-toi, lui dit-il. 

Et aux autres: 

— Ilentendra la messe; le reste me 
regarde. 

Un silence regna, durant lequel le 
condamné, aprés avoir fixé le prétre, pa- 
rut réfléchir, le front penché, puis, sou- 
dain, relevant la téte, répondit: 

— Ma foi, je veux bien, j’m’en fous, si 
¢a peut vous faire plaisir; mais vous me 
donnerez un quart de vin? ajouta-t-il, 
méfiant. 

L’auménier promit. L’homme passa 
sa capote et ses godillots, un gardien lui 
ajusta sa cravate et lui posa son képi, 
puis le groupe s’éloigna dans les gale- 
ries, ov les falots balangaient leurs trai- 
nées d’ombre claire. 

La chapelle modeste et pauvre éten- 
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dait son plafond blanchi sur un grand 
christ dont les bras ouverts frélaient la 
lumiére rousse des rayons vacillants des 
cierges, et devant l’autel de planches 
le prétre officiait en robe de deuil. 
L’homme, entouré des gardiens, écou- 
tait interdit et tortillait son képi pour se 
donner une contenance: une langue in- 
connu, des mots étranges vibraient a 
ses oreilles; mots qui s’étaient assourdis 
pour avoir trop crié leur réve, mots qui 
avaient vieilli sur la route sans fin des 
siécles, mots qui s’étaient usés sur les 
lévres des humanités naives frémissant 
devant l’abime, mais mots qui cour- 
baient les fronts et touchaient jusqu’au 
coeur dans la majesté de leur rythme 
profond comme la voix des océans bri- 
sant leur immensité mobile sur les ga- 
lets des plages; une seconde l’hostie 
étincela dans sa pureté neigeuse entre 
les doigts haussés du prétre; puis ce 
dernier vint prendre l’homme par la 
main, le conduisit devant l’autel. La, 
tous deux s’agenouillérent, et le pater 
s’égrena en phrases hachées: ‘“‘ Notre 
pére’—‘‘Notre pére,” reprenait la 
voix du joyeux—‘‘Sur la terre comme 
au ciel”—‘‘Sur la terre, comme au 
ciel,’—‘‘Pardonnez-moi comme _ je 
pardonne aux hommes,” termina ]’au- 
ménier d’une voix sourde, relevant sa 
téte haute et blanche—‘‘Comme je 
pardonne aux hommes,” répondit en 
écho plaintif le soldat courbé dans sa 
capote bleue. 

Alors, la priére finie, l’auménier 
poussa vivement le joyeux dans la sa- 
cristie, le fit asseoir devant l’unique 
table couverte de drap sombre et, sans 
enlever son étole, courut 4 un placard, 
y prit un verre, du vin blanc, des bis- 
cuits et dit: 

— Voila mon vin de Paques; bois et 
mange, petit. 

Comme l’homme ne bougeait pas, le 
prétre lui toucha l’épaule et reprit: 

— Voila ton quart de vin; bois, mon 
fils. 

Un sanglot seul jaillit de la gorge de 
l’alphonse, qui, se jetant dans les bras 
du vieillard, y balbutia en y cachant son 
front: 

— Ah! si tous m’avaient parlé comme 
gal... 
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Alors, le prétre bouleversé serra sur 
son coeur cet étre douloureux qu’on al- 
lait détruire, et, durant un instant, dans 
la méme étreinte, tous deux vécurent 
la méme douleur. Puisl’homme, & nou- 
veau, s’étant assis, l’aumdnier lui rem- 
plit son verre, y trempa les biscuits; le 
joyeux disait: ‘‘ Merci, vous étes bon.” 
Le prétre ne répondait pas, mais, comme 
un grand-pére, faisait boire et manger le 
soldat. L’abbé avait encore mis des 
cigarettes sur le table. Le condamné, 
pensif, fumait sans parler. Et les 
étoiles commengaient a p4alir, quand 
retentirent dans l’ombre les masses des 
bataillons descendant des chambrées 
pour la parade; brefs et distincts, les 
commandements arrivaient jusqu’a la 
sacristie, la porte s’ouvrit, le greffier 
parut et le joyeux se leva. Une der- 
niére fois, il contempla le front large 
et blanc du prétre, lui prit les mains, 
puis sa voix trembla: 

— Monsieur l’aumédnier, dit-il, je 
suis sans famille et je posséde soixante 
francs au greffe de la prison; le drap de 
votre autel est déchiré, je l’ai vu tout a 
I'heure; prenez cet argent: vous en 
achéterez un autre avec. 

Puis ses lévres frémirent d’un dernier 
“merci,” pendant que son regard s’al- 
lumait de ce reflet qui passe dans les 
yeux des bétes quand une main amie 
vient de les caresser doucement. 

Et deux heures aprés, sur la plaine 
des Oliviers, au pied du tertre ot: on en 
a tant tué qu’a toute époque l’herbe y 
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vient haute et drue, grasse, pleine de 
fleurs, mais maudite, car les chévres 
n’y mordent pas et les oiseaux n'y 
jouent jamais, les reins brisés, les flancs 
crevés, le zéphyr s’était effondré sous 
les balles de la justice des hommes. 
La téte haute, face aux bataillons, il 
avait regardé bien droit quand le soleil 
était monté sur Mansourah. II avait 
écouté encore sans frémir la sonnerie 
‘*‘Aux champs!”’ passer ardente, passer 
cuivrée, sur les zouaves et sur les turcos 
bariolés; puis un tonnerre avait grondé, 
et, les bras ployés, la face écrasée 
sur le sol, aprés le coup de grace dans 
l’herbe éclaboussée, sa tempe ouverte 
avait donné & la terre bonne pour tou- 
jours le garder tout le sang de son crane 
qui avait peut-étre un filon d’or, 


Chaque année depuis, si vous passiez 
a Constantine, la ville oi tournent les 
corneilles, vous pourriez voir, la veille 
du 30 aofit, un vieux prétre cassé cueil- 
lir & pas lents les bleuets et les lavandes 
sur le tertre funébre des Oliviers. La 
récolte finie, le vieillard regagne les ca- 
sernes avec sa gerbe parfumée et se di- 
rige vers la petite église de l’hdpital. 
La, sous l’unique ogive, il fleurit son 
modest autel, le couvre d’un drap neuf 
qui ne lui sert qu’une fois l’an, et le 30 
aofit, au point du jour, lorsque les 
grands rochers de la ville de Salluste 
frissonnent au premier baiser de la 
lumiére, le vieux prétre cassé dit une 
messe et communie pour un mort. 
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AT THE BRIDGE CLUB 


6 “| BEY say Mrs. Gulpin is at death’s door.” 


“Oh! oh! 


And she is such a beautiful player!” 


EF! RST POET—Where are you going to spend the Winter? 
Seconp Poret—Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays in bed—waiting 


for my laundry. 





THE SEAT OF POWER 


By Johnson Morton 


RS. TROILUS TODHUNTER 
M is a salient figure of my earli- 
est memories. This may be 
an admission that definite impressions 
failed to lodge in my brain at a tender 
period, for I must have been fully eight 
at the time I saw her. Somehow I 
have never really believed all the 
things that people claim to recollect at 
distressingly undeveloped ages. I’m 
much more inclined to give the credit 
to such “aids to the memory” as 
grandmothers, nurses and rampant-im- 
aginations are all too prone to supply. 
For instance, there’s a friend of mine 
who is fond of saying: 

“My first remembrance of my mother 
is of a beautiful woman in a gown of 
brocaded yellow satin standing before 
a long mirror. She was fastening a 
diamond necklace about her throat. 
The jewels flashed in the lamplight. 
I lay in my cradle watching and ad- 
miring her, and after she had gone 
turned sadly to my bottle for solace.” 

Stuff and nonsense! I take no more 
stock in this than I do in its “‘com- 
panion picture” of the paternal order: 

‘My old black mammy held me up, a 
child of scarcely eighteen months, to 
the tall, bronzed man on horseback. 
He smiled gravely as he patted my 
cheek with his gauntleted hand. The 
bugle sounded. He dug his spurs into 
his charger’s flank and rode off into the 
distance. I never saw my gallant 
father again; but, to this day, the touch 
of a glove brings back the scene to 
me!” 

Really, now! I can’t deal in rhapso- 
dies of this sort! I try to be honest in 
my emotions, at least, and the result is 
a barren stretch of babyhood through 


which, so far as memories are concerned, 
I might as well have slumbered. 

So the figure of Mrs. Troilus Tod- 
hunter—I wonder if her first name 
was Cressida—leads my procession of 
definite remembrances, dominating and 
vital as a Valkyr! She it was, brief 
apparition of an hour, who unveiled to 
me the potency of woman’s charm— 
rococo in her case, it must be confessed; 
in her I first felt the power of a person- 
ality ; and it was her finger that pointed 
out to me (of course I speak meta- 
phorically) the alluring figure of Art 
as it came lumbering over my empty 
horizon. 

I had been snatched that Autumn 
from a small school where I had im- 
bibed, at odd moments, desultory and 
ungraded learning from the vantage 
point of my teacher’s lap. I had read 
several books of Virgil and grown rather 
prone to worship the classic gods. I 
knew the ‘‘ Deserted Village” by heart 
and I believe I had written a poem my- 
self, of the chastely imitative order, in 
praise of Ceres. But I didn’t know how 
many shingles were required for a barn 
of ostentatiously simple dimensions, 
I couldn’t carpet a room—on paper— 
“allowing for the jog,” neither could I 
have named the rivers of Mesopotamia 
nor bounded the State of Maine. So 
my father—by the way, he rode no 
charger, nor did he handle with gloves 
—awoke suddenly to the mortifying 
fact that unless a change of base could 
help him he would have on his hands, 
instead of the evenly developed young 
Christian gentleman that his well-regu- 
lated. soul craved, an ill-balanced, un- 
practical little Pantheist. My up- 
rooting was the result. I can recall 
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vaguely the preliminary confab with 
the bald, near-sighted but impressive 
principal of ‘‘Macomber’s Military 
Academy”; his ominous shakings of 
the head at my powers and my limita- 
tions—both over-developed. I shrank 
before the frankly curious eyes of forty 
boys as I took the seat assigned me in 
the ‘‘Classical Room,” clinging grate- 
fully to the near and comforting pres- 
ence of Roddy Talbot, who had suf- 
fered the same sea change as myself 
and who occupied the adjoining desk. 
That doleful first morning offered one 
embarrassment after another. I found 
myself a Gulliver among giants in the 
Latin class, while I consorted with 
lisping toddlers in arithmetic. I was 
alternately elevated and depressed; a 
normal level seemed out of my grasp; 
that safe middle course which my 
favorite AZneas had been bidden to 
choose! Two thoughts alone buoyed 
me: the promise of military exercises 
at noon and the expectation of my 
luncheon, which, by the way, lay in my 
desk in a new tin box made to look 
like a book and labeled, somewhat in- 


adequately, ‘Food for Thought.” 
At last the clock’s hands stood at 
twelve; and Mr. Macomber, closing his 


book, called us to attention. The 
happy moment of military drill was 
upon us. I glanced at Roddy. He 
returned the look in kind. Our little 
backs straightened themselves. In- 
stinctively we assumed martial atti- 
tudes. My, but this was going to be 
great fun! 

Instead, Mr. Macomber’s dull voice 
brought disappointment. 

“‘Gentlemen,” said he, “I am sorry 
that, owing to a lame knee, ex-Briga- 
dier General Burke, late of the Nine- 
teenth Militia, will not be able to or- 
ganize the school battalion for a day 
or two. In place of the drill scheduled 
for twelve o’clock, you will devote the 
hour to another branch of discipline, 
very different, but perhaps of equal 
importance. Mrs. Troilus Todhunter, 
our amiable instructress, will meet the 
entire room in the chapel and elucidate 
some initiatory principles in the study 
of Elocution,” 
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Roddy and I sat on the front settee, 
Before us, raised by a few steps from 
the floor, was a small piatform in a re. 
cess. Upon it stood two straight-backed, 
red-seated chairs and, between them, 
a desk of ecclesiastical cut, on which 
Mr. Macomber was wont to lean heavily 
each morning and call down the sanc- 
tion of heaven on his labors. Now it 
supported only a glass of water. 

There followed a period of waiting so 
prolonged that the silence threatened 
to degenerate into laughter, judging by 
significant sounds from the rear. But 
a door at the side of the platform 
which had been for some moments 
shaken by an unseen hand, opened 
opportunely and there advanced into 
view a lady. It was Mrs. Todhunter 
herself! 

She was thin, almost to attenuation, 
more than middle aged, but erect. 
She wore a dress of stiff brown silk 
that dragged somewhat behind and 
seemed reciprocally short in front. 
Over it yards of narrow velvet ribbon 
ran gaily in the fashion of the day. At 
her neck, clutching a ruffle of lace, was 
a medallion-pin, representing evidently 
the late Troilus in cameo, at once 
decorative and symbolic. From it fell 
a heavy gold chain which terminated 
in a watch at his widow’s belt, giving the 
inevitable impression of a proprictor- 
ship over his valuables even beyond the 
grave! Mrs. Todhunter’s eye was still 
bright, and she had evidently once been 
told that her well-carried head resembled 
that favorite one of Clytie. So she 
strove to bear out the likeness now, 
poor lady, in spite of her thinness, her 
wrinkles, and her dull hair, which, as 
the advertisements euphemistically put 
it, had ‘“‘decreased in volume”! The 
remnant, however, was knotted bravely 
at the back and bore a white rose in its 
enfeebled coil. 

She raised a slender hand for atten- 
tion. Her many rings clinked against 
one another with the motion, as she 
stepped to the front of the stage and 
addressed us: 

“My dear young gentlemen, we are 
about to begin the study of Elocution, 
one of the most important in the entire 
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curriculum; important not only for 
intellectual development and accom- 
plishment ; but, let me impress it upon 
you, important also for hygienicreasons. 
In my own case,” she smiled and her 
tone grew confidential, ‘it has been of 
an inestimable value, for all my physi- 
cians assure me that I have,” she paused 
an instant and her voice took courage, 
“but one Jung and that enlarged to 
twice the size of woman’s ordinary lung! 
Had I not taken up this practice of 
elocution-teaching, they further assure 
me,” she slackened her vocal pace and 
colored her tone with melancholy, 
“long ago would I have been laid in my 
grave’’—another pause that ended in 
a whisper of deep effectiveness—‘‘and 
the daisies growing over me!” 

Her bosom rose and fell with emotion, 
her lips parted widely in a smile; down 
her open throat, were one shameless, 
he might witness the birth of a tone! 

She leaned against the desk for an 
instant as if to recover from the stress 
of feeling. Then her head nodded 
encouragingly and from her lips came 
straight to us the question: 

“What is the seat of Power?” 

The silence of the abashed ensued and 
forced her to find her own answer. 

“It is the diaphragm!” said she. 

“And what is the diaphragm?” 
Another question followed persistently. 

No one knew; but my fascinated at- 
tention had caught her eye. 

“Well, I will show you.” 
beckoned distinctly to me! 

“Will that new little gentleman with 
the red cheeks come to the platform and 
place his hand upon my diaphragm?” 

It wasanawful moment. The gleam 
of Mrs. Todhunter’s eye made obedience 
to thecommandinevitable. I hesitated: 
but Iwent! My reluctant brown hand, 
guided by her white one, lay for an in- 
stant firmly on the member in question. 
Suddenly it was thrown off. The 
movement was unexpected and de- 
lightful. Great is the power of a 
diaphragm that has been brought up to 
work! 

I returned, flushed, excited, to my 
place. My example was contagious: 
it became epidemic and there followed 


Then she 
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a period of much confusion. Each 
boy was tentatively testing his neigh- 
bor’s “Seat of Power”! 

The lady, smiling indulgently, waited 
for a few moments. She sipped some 
water daintily and wiped her lips with 
a lace pocket-handkerchief before she 
rapped for our renewed attention. 

“And what does the diaphragm 
control?’’ she asked pleasantly. 

Of course no one knew this, and Mrs. 
Todhunter, clearly a flower of the So- 
cratic school, gave again her own reply. 
“Why, the diaphragm controls the 
breath!” 

“‘Now, what we call breath,” de- 
clared she, “‘is really just air, drawn 
gently through the nose to the lungs. 
Watch me breathe, young gentlemen.” 
In spite of her confessed interior pecu- 
liarity, she swelled visibly and alarm- 
ingly before our veryeyes. ‘‘I hold the 
breath here—with—what?” 

“The diaphragm!” I shouted en- 
thusiastically. 

She nodded a gracious assent and 
went on: ‘The little boy with the red 
cheeks is right. I hold it with the 
diaphragm and then let it out, oh, so 
softly.” Her faint smile parted her 
lips again; her bosom fell once more in 
time with the hand that marked the 
pace. 

“‘And now, young gentlemen, let me 
see what you can do! One, two, 
three!” 

There came a sound from forty 
throats as of an ebbing tide on a sandy 
shore. 

“Ah! We must hold the breath 
once we have acquired it,’”’ she warned. 
“‘Now again. Better fortune this time. 
Hold it steadily, easily, tenderly. It 
should sound like the dying wind blow- 
iag among the pine-trees!”’ 

The simile »roved too much for us. 
We gasped, lost what breath we had 
imbibed, laughed loudly and stamped 
our eighty feet! Mrs. Todhunter sighed 
and looked grieved, but tactfully elid- 
ing this subdivision of her lesson, she 
swept on to the next, ‘‘Speech and Its 
Expression.” 


She stood firmly, she 


“ poised,” 
called it, and bade us do likewise, in a 
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position that suggested a nonchalant 
yet confident bird. Diaphragm, chest, 
breath, lips and even /ung seemed each 
more eager than the other to obey 
her behest. 

She began in a deep and serious 
voice—I believe that she called it the 
orotund; her very look was surcharged 
with sadness: 


“Pale mourned the Lily, where the Rose 
had died.” 


This situation she took much to 
heart and seemed to assure us that 
never again could she view with any 
sort of equanimity a garden where 
these rival but sympathetic flowers 
succumbed. 

Then, in a tone of pensive longing— 
and for this exposition she shook her 
head gently while her eyes grew dim and 
reminiscent and her voice shook a tell- 
ing trifle—she mounted another vocal 
step: 

“O that this lovely vale were mine!”’ 


The meaning of this was rather diffi- 
cult to make out. She evidently used 
“‘mixed emotions.” There was an 
insinuation that by good rights the 
Vale in question should be hers, and a 
suggestion, almost a threat, that in 
case she did gain possesson of it, some- 
thing would happen in the way of a 
surprise. It was deliciously subtle! 

The climax of what was clearly a 
trilogy of graduated exclamations re- 
quired a long, deep breath. As Mrs. 
Todhunter took it impressively there 
flamed in her eyes a light of exaltation. 
She threw back her head. Her voice, 
pushed forth by a strong, an eager dia- 
phragm, rose yet higher in thrilling 
cadence. 

“Joy, Joy, forever, my task is done!’’ 


This was very simple, as they say all 
great emotion must be. The meaning 
was on its face—just plain triumph, or 
perhaps relief! 

Afterward little leaflets of selections 
were put into our hands and we fol- 
lowed her while she “rejoiced” and 
‘‘rang bells” with the ‘‘men of Angiers,” 
and begged us ‘‘pity the sorrows of a 
poor old man, whose trembling limbs 
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had led him to our door.” She as- 
sured us with Ruth, making us for the 
nonce a roomful of little trousered 
Naomis—that our people should be her 
people, our God her God; and she was 
just on the point of conducting us to 
Lodore, with its varied waters, when a 
splash on my leaflet made me look 
down. Roddy Talbot was regarding 
me enviously. I seized my pocket- 
handkerchief and raised my hand. 

“Please, ma’am, may I go out? 
I’ve got the nose-bleed,”’ I said. 

Do you know, I never went back 
again! When I got home that after- 
noon I found my little sister ill with 
scarlet fever, and, fearing the contagion, 
my mother kept me out of school. In 
the early Spring my father went to 
Europe on business for the Government 
and took his family with him. We 
lived abroad many years; in fact, all of 
what passes with me for an education 
was got there, and I did manage to 
learn just enough mathematics to 
crawl into college. So, sadly enough, I 
never saw Mrs. Todhunter again, though 
once I almost felt that I had. Why! 
*twas only a couple of years ago! | 
Was on a train going West and as we 
drew up in front of the dingy station 
in a little Colorado town, just opposite 
my window was a printed notice pasted 
on the wall. Its bright color caught 
my eye, I could read it easily. And 
this is what I read: 


MRS. TROILUS TODHUNTER 
Colorado’s greatest Reader announces 
a group of 
“TONE IMPERSONATIONS” 
this evéning in the Town Hall. 

She will be assisted by 


Miss M. Bertua Bipp te, Skirt-Dancer 
—AND— 


MapaME Ipa Doremus, Female Bari- 
tone, 


Tickets, with reserved seats, thirty- 
five cents each. 


For sale at Coffin’s Drug-Store. 
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If the train hadn’t been eager to get 
off I should, at least, have investigated 
this notice. I might even have stayed 
over twenty-four hours and gone to the 
show. Why! there could be but one 
woman of the name of Mrs. Troilus 
Todhunter unless the original had syn- 
dicated it, and that isn’t likely at the 
price mentioned! Can’t you imagine 
the rest of the pitiful story? The 
“practice of elocution-teaching”’ evi- 
dently hadn’t been enough, after all, to 
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encourage that lonely ung to its double 
duty, and the Colorado air was to help 
out. 

But does anyone know what ‘‘ Tone 
Impersonations” are? I’msureI don’t 
and I’m dreadfully afraid that the au- 
dience in the varied town halls, where 
they are offered, won’t stay to find out! 
Poor Mrs. Todhunter, poor lady, I’m 
sorry for you! I’d a great deal rather 
take my chances with the public as a 
skirt-dancer or even a female baritone! 


THE LONDON THAMES 


By Archibald Sullivan 


Many a queen crossed over me; 


M*. a king hath passed me by, 


Many a ship hath sought my hand 
To lead it out to the open sea. 


Many a day hath scanned my eyes, 
Many a light hath decked my breast; 
Many a soul hath sought and found 
The voiceless peace of my perfect rest. 


Many a king I have loved and lost, 
Many a queen will come no more; 
Many a ship hath ne’er returned 
For the welcome kiss of my friendly shore. 


Many a day hath said farewell, 

Many a light hath flushed and died; 
Only my dead are true to me 

And the cold embrace of my restless tide. 


SF Se 


MPLOYER—Have you any qualifications which make you think you will 


succeed as a chauffeur? 


ApPLicANT—Yes; I can see a policeman ten blocks away. 
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By Lulah Ragsdale 


HE man in cap and riding-boots 

who had left his horse by the 

roadside and pushed his way 

through bays and beeches and ferns 

waist-high, in search of the famous 

Coldwater Spring, paused behind a 
clump of wild calycanthus shrubs. 

The voice of a woman coming from 
the other side had stopped him—a 
young woman by the timbre of the 
voice; a poetical young woman by the 
words it spoke: 

““Love comes jus’ like the flowers 
that bloom in the night when you’re 
not watchin’ for ’em—now look, ain’t 
that beautiful? I would put some red 
ones here if I had any—” The words 
sounded vaguely familiar to Willford 
King—as if he had previously lived 
through this episode. Some country 
girl and her rustic lover, he speculated ; 
it seemed too bad to interrupt, but he 
was deuced thirsty and they had told 
him the spring was under one of those 
three white-blossomed magnolia-trees. 
He hesitated a moment longer, and 
the voice, more vibrant, more velvety 
than before, took up its original theme: 

“I know a little song my mother 
used to sing about love. I'll say the 
words for you if I can remember ’em: 

*“*Two souls with but a’— I'd give 
a pretty to remember the word in 
there—” (this in a very different 
tone from that in which the preceding 
part of the line had been recited) 
‘thought; 

““*Two hearts that beat as one.’” 

““*Ingomar’! by Jove! The little 
puss is a cute one. Where'd she ever 
see ‘Ingomar’!”’ 

His curiosity was too keen to let him 
turn back now. He must discover the 
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identity of this rural Parthenia of the 
South. He rattled the calycanthus 
branches, then, parting them, stepped 
through. He expected to catch the 
sheepish glances of two shamefaced 
lovers. Instead only one pair of 
startled eyes glanced up at him from 
a warm-flushed face. A girl in a limp 
white lawn sat alone on a fallen log, 
a long-necked gourd, golden-brown 
in color, with a garland of wild-flowers 
half-wound about it, in her hands. 

“Pardon,” said King in his most 
courteous tone; “did I interrupt? I 
thought I heard talking—I hope [| 
have not—er—run anybody away.” 

The girl’s face grew more embar- 
rassed. 

“It was—jus’ me, tryin’ to—to— 
say over som’hin’ I heard once.” 

“‘The flower scene from ‘Ingomar.’” 

“‘How—how’d you know? Did you 
ever see it?” Her eyes were now 
wide with surprise and delight. 

**A dozen times, I guess.” 

““A dozen! I saw it twict.” 

“In Brooktown?” 

“Oh, no, in New Orle’ns. Fahther 
an’ I went there when he was first 
taken sick, to see if the doctors could do 
anything for ’im, an’ we went to the 
theatre that night. They acted ‘In- 
gomar,’ an’ nex’ day fahther said I 
could go to any of the matinees I 
wanted to. I said I’d go see Par- 
thenia again: I knew none o’ the 
others could be better’n that.” 

“And then you bought a copy of 
the play and studied it?” 

“Oh, no, I jus’ kinder remembered 
part. Could I have bought a book 
with all that in it?” 

“Why, of course—‘Ingomar’ isn’t 
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copyrighted. Youcan get it anywhere 
for fifteen cents.” 


‘*F.j-f-t-e-e-n cents!” It was as if 


she might have had heaven for that 
meager price and then missed it. 

‘“‘T can have you a copy here in three 
days if you wish it.” 
The flash in her eyes 


“Wish it!” 
dazzled him. 

“But—I haven’t—the price here— 
with me. If you’d come up home— 
I am Rachel Weatherbee—Allen Weath- 
erbee’s daughter—but you don’t live 
roun’ here—anywhere?”’ 

“T have been staying in Brooktown 
for a week—” He drew a card from 
a card-case; the engraving was heavy 
enough to scratch one’s finger. 

“Mr. Willford King,” she murmured, 
reading it. 

“T’ve bought stock lately in your 
Mississippi Lumber Company, and I 
came down to look at the mill. My 
home is in New York—I’ll wire a 
friend tonight for the play—and when 
it comes, if I may be allowed, I'll call 
with it.” 

“Oh, will you?” 
with excited pleasure. 
money.” 

He bowed gravely, as if fifteen cents 
was a matter of consideration to a 
metropolitan bachelor with an inherited 
fortune of a million or so and a sense 
keen for chances to double it. But in 
all his twenty-odd years of discovering 
and chasing and capturing beautiful 
women, Willford King, now quite 
forty, critical and nearly blasé, thought 
he had rarely found a more remarkable 
one than this Southern country girl 
with an eye in which the light glowed 
like a spark in dark wine, a carmine- 
centred cheek and a wonderfully 
rounded form. She had wakened his 
tired fancy. 

“Won’t you repeat that scene you 
were rehearsing when I came up?” 

““Oh—I couldn’t—befo’ you!” 

“But when you’ve studied the play 
you will? Perhaps I may be able to 
help you—suggest some things—you 
know: I have seen it so many times.” 

“Will you do that? I'll be so much 
obliged.” 


She was trembling 
“T’'ll have the 
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“We can read it together. Why 
not come back here? We shouldn't 
want people hearing us.” 

“No, that’s why I always come to 
the woods.” 

‘Then I'll bring the play here to you 
—say, Thursday afternoon. I know it 
will have arrived by that day.” 

“* An’ I'll bring the money.” 

King mounted his horse and rode on 
toward Brooktown. As he went he 
laughed to himself with a queer sound- 
less mirth: ‘‘To think of Willford King 
conducting a dramatic school in the 
wilds of darkest Mississippi! It’ll 
make a good story at the club when I 
get back.” 


Rachel Weatherbee, radiant and ex- 
cited, hurried home. The farm-house 
she approached was unpainted, but age 
had ripened it to a soft brown, to 
which a riotous ‘‘Lady Banks”’ rose- 
vine, fluffy with clusters of pale yellow 
roses, gave a harmonious touch of 
color. A hedge of cape-jessamines, 
set about with their regular, wax- 
white blossoms, bordered the walk 
from gate to porch. Crépe myrtle 
trees seemed to surround the place with 
clouds of rose and white. Rachel ran 
up the steps. In an antique, rawhide 
bottomed rocking-chair on the porch, 
sat an old man with skin white as 
dressed kid and hair like fleece about 
his face. A pair of brown eyes, pathetic 
but trustful, turned gladly to the girl. 

““Didn’t get lonesome, did you, 
honey?” she asked tenderly. ‘What 
you want for supper? Reckon you'd 
like some batty-cakes?”’ 

“Yes, I would, honey; they’re jes’ 
what I been a-longin’ for!” 

“’Twon’t take long to gratify that 
longin’. Will you stay out here till 
they’re ready, or come sit in the 
kitchen with me?” 

“T’ll go along with you.” 

“T'll tote your stick. You don’t 
need it with me.’ She put a strong 
hand on his arm and helped him to 
rise. He shook and quivered like a 
silver poplar leaf in a wind. He had 
shaken and trembled like that since the 
afternoon he had come in from the 
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field and found Rachel’s mother dead 
in her chair. The doctors had pro- 
nounced it an incurable nervous af- 
fection likely to grow worse until it 
ended in complete helplessness, then 
death. The state of helplessness had 
almost arrived. 

They went into the kitchen, he lean- 
ing upon her arm and tottering with 
every step. Sitting in the calico- 
cushioned chair by the window he 
watched her break the eggs and beat 
the golden batter, while a dreamy look 
crept into his eyes. 

‘““Yo’ arms are jes’ like yo’ mother’s 
ust to be, Rachel—when we was first 
married; an’ ev’ry move you make is 
th’ fac-similum o’ hern. She made 
batty-cakes fer supper the night after 
we wuz married an’ come here to live. 
I’ve loved ’em ever since. Lor’, I 
never will f’git how she looked; her 
sleeves rolled up—I hadn’t never seen 
her arms bare to th’ elbow till then— 
an’ I couldn’t hardly keep from kissin’ 
of ’em. An’ how them batty-cakes 
smelt a-fryin’! No flower a-bloomin’ 
outside could compare to °em—yourn 
smells jes’ like em.” 

“‘T’m glad I make ’em like hers.” 

““You’re the onliest one who can. I 
ain’ never tasted any like hern but 
yourn.” 

Night after night for two years this 
scene and this dialogue had been re- 
peated, but Rachel had always man- 
aged to infuse enthusiasm into her part 
of it; the old man needed no effort to 
make his interest spontaneous. 

Rachel went to the Coldwater Spring 
on Thursday afternoon, her heart beat- 
ing with suspense. Would he come, 
this great, rich visitor from New York, 
or had he forgotten an hour after he had 
left her? If he had remembered, could 
he get the book? She had the fifteen 
cents tied hard and fast in a corner of 
her handkerchief. Her white lawn 
dress was fresh and crisp, for she had 
washed and ironed it herself yesterday. 

She parted the red-rosetted calycan- 
thus branches, and—joy beyond an- 
ticipation!—he was already there, sit- 
ting on a log, a yellow paper-covered 
book open in his hands. 
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‘Well, Miss Parthenia, here are your 
lines—all of them.” 

“Did you re’ly get it?” The girl 
took the play as if it were a marvelous 
thing that might break or melt away at 
her touch. 

She forgot to sit down. Her eyes 
were fastened to the pages and her 
cheek burned. 

“Oh, I remember this part now, and 
just how she looked when she said it: 

“«* Farewell, sweet dreams, 

And once the future lay so bright before me: 

There shone the scarce-formed hope, the 
mystic joy. 

Let all be fancy. Parthenia wakes to duty.’” 


King looked on and listened—looked 
more than listened, it must be men- 
tioned. It was his belief that beauty 
needed no tongue; nor brains, nor 
soul, as for that. Women’s lips were 
not made primarily for speech. When 
Rachel finished, however, he clapped 
his palms: 

““Good! good! none of them ever 
read it better.” 

She returned to consciousness of 
reality—and him. 

“‘Here’s the price, and thank you so 
much.” He took the money gravely. 

“If you will come back when you 
have studied it and let me _ hear 
you—” 

“‘T hate to ask you to put yo’self out 


so 


“Not at all, not at all. It will give 
me a great deal of pleasure, I assure 
you, to er—be of some little service to 


you. Shall you be ready tomorrow?” 
*“‘No—I must bake cake tomorrer 
for Sunday. Some day nex’ week— 
Tuesday—I’ll come. I got to go back 
now. Thank you, sir, so much!” 
There was no enthusiasm put into 
the batty-cakes that night. The flour- 
sifting and the egg-beating seemed 
trivial and irksome. The monotony of 
every movement struck drearily across 
Rachel’s senses. Her eyes ached for 
the unread pages of that play that had 
dominated her dreams for nearly two 
years. Her whole being yearned to 
throw itself into the scenes of Par- 
thenia’s romantic life, as that lovely 
woman upon the stage had done. For 
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the first time the old man’s oft-reiter- 
ated reminiscences annoyed her. She 
hurried through the little supper with 
scarcely a word for him. 

But she did not go to the spring on 
Tuesday and Willford King was dis- 
appointed. He went on Wednesday 
and found her there, the brown-gold 
gourd already in her hand. 

“T know it all!” she greeted him. 
“Fahther was kinder sick yestiddy, 
an’ I wouldn’t leave him.” 

“IT knew you’d know it: genius never 
does things by halves.” 

“T’m not a genius, you know I ain’t, 
Mr. King. Sounds like you’re makin’ 
fun of me when you talk that a-way.” 

‘My dear girl, do you think I would 
—could? You have the divine fire—I 
am sure of that.” He would have 
liked to talk more of personal and in- 
timate things, but she turned at once 
toward the play. He took the book 
from her hands. 

“Do the flower scene for me. Tell 
you what—I’ll be Ingomar—only [’ll 
have to read my lines.” 

Parthenia wound wild violets and 


white-starred turkeyvines about her 
long-necked gourd, while Ingomar lay 
at her feet and strove to put the 
barbarian’s naive curiosity concerning 


love into his superwise voice. 

“Now the dagger scene. This is 
immense. I believe I'll take to the 
profession myself. ‘Parthenia, thou 
art mine!’"” He suddenly threw his arm 
about her and crushed her to his breast. 
With one blow so fierce as to send him 
staggering back, the girl freed herself 
and stood facing him with scarlet 
cheeks and angry eyes. 

“Don’t you do that again—don’t 
you do it!” 

“But Miss Weatherbee—that’s in it 
—that’s part of the scene—that was 
only acting. Didn’t the actor you saw 
on the stage do that?” 

“But we ain’t actin’ sure ’nough— 
we're only pretendin’ to be actin’. 
You oughtn’t to have done that, Mr. 
King.” 

“T am sorry—I am, Miss Rachel. I 
was carried away by the part. I for- 
got we weren’t really acting—I won't 


forget again. 
time?”’ 

The remainder of the play pro- 
gressed rather soberly; a good deal of 
the zest had gone out of it for Willford 
King. 

He sent for other plays for her—‘‘ The 
Lady of Lyons,” ‘Galatea” and 
“Romeo and Juliet.” This last so capti- 
vated her that she came every day to 
read it with him and have him tell her of 
various noted actresses he had seen in 
the part. Willford King never gave up 
a pursuit, and he was now at that stage 
of the chase where fleeting hope of 
possessing the game filled every sense 
of the hunter. 

“Look here, Miss Rachel,” he said 
one day when some weeks had gone by 
and it was really time that he should 
be in New York again, ‘“‘aren’t you 
going to do anything with this talent— 
this—er—pardon—beauty of yours? 
It’s acrime to waste it out here. Don’t 
you mean to go on the stage?”’ 

“How can Il? Why, howcanlI? I 
ain’t ever been in a theatre but twict.” 

“Come to New Yorkand study in 
one of the dramatic schools. They 
will show you what you can do.” 

“‘I haven’t the money, an’ if I had, 
there’s fahther—I wouldn’t leave him 
long for nothin’ in the world—though 
Cousin Calline Billups is with us now 
and I reckon she’d be glad to live at 
our house—she ain’t got any real home 
since she got mad with Uncle Elleck’s 
folks. But what’s the use thinkin’— 
we just can make a livin’ off o’ the 
place since fahther had to rent ’stead o’ 
fa’min’ it himself.” 

“You might borrow the money and 
pay it back when you begin to act— 
you know the stage pays well. Why, 
I'd be delighted to lend it to you—let 
me be the means of giving the world a 
new star.” 

“‘Are—you—in—earnest? But fah- 
ther! An’ I’d hate to borrer—we 
never borrer.” 

“Don’t think of that; it’s done every 
day in business—and this is purely a 
business matter—a sort of investment 
of mine. You could pay back with 
interest—successful actresses make a 


You'll forgive me this 
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world of money. Let me talk to your 
father.” 

“Oh, my poor honey!” 

“But there’s Cousin Calline. And 
what you could do for him in a few 
years when he will be needing it bad- 
ly! The best doctors in the world who 
might be able to do something for 
him—a beautiful, comfortable home— 
every luxury.” 

The matter was broached in the most 
carefully chosen words by King. The 
palsied old man fell to trembling more 
violently than ever as he listened. 

“Rachel go away frum me—frum 
home—to New York—t’ stay?” 

““You’d not be parted long. You 
would come to her as soon as she got 
started. She'd likely get an engage- 
ment in one of the big stock companies 
and live in New York.” 

“*Me leave—ole Missip’? My fahm? 
—this house that we come to when we 
wuz married, her mother an’ me? Yes, 
I mought,” he suddenly changed, for 
he saw the light go out of his daughter’s 
face. “I mought. Ole men ain’t like 
ole trees what can’t be re-sot. There 
He 


ain’t nary a root t’ my heels.” 
even chuckled, but Rachel heard the 
catch in the end of the laugh, and her 
happiness was never afterward free 
from the echo of it. 

“For seeing sights, Mr. Weatherbee, 


New York’s the place. Why, you’d 
get young again. Then the fine physi- 
cians there—”’ 

“Yes, but there ain’t no hope— 
leastways—sump’n mought help me.” 

“IT knowit! I knowit!” said Rachel 
with conviction. 

“‘An’ you’d look after my little girl 
like a father?” To the world-ignorant 
old Southerner the twenty years’ 
disparity between King’s and Rachel’s 
ages seemed to make a century’s 
difference between their feelings. 

‘Like a big brother—like a father— 
like a grandfather,” answered the man 
of the world. As he rode home later 
he murmured to himself: ‘‘Trust to 
New York to do the rest for me. I’ve 
seen the glitter of ‘the great white 
way’ bedazzle too many old-fashioned 
consciences. When beautiful Rachel 
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Weatherbee’s a show-girl in some 
metropolitan production—” 

That night Rachel hung over her 
father. He was full ofher plans. He 
lauded Willford King to the skies; he 
shed tears over his generosity and 
kindly notice of his little girl. And 
that little girl was almost persuaded 
that to go was the right and only thing 
for her to do—that Providence itself 
had offered this opportunity. She 
grew buoyant and excited again. She 
blotted off her mental canvas the half- 
framed pictures of the little house with 
only sour, deaf, precise Cousin Calline 
to make life for the broken old man. 
She permitted only golden-tinted views 
of the future, showing her a successful 
actress and her father again her cher- 
ished care. 

Willford King went about on the 
day of the departure with gay ex- 
pectancy quickening his every move- 
ment. He was to leave for New York 
that night with Rachel Weatherbee 
in his charge. The knowledge almost 
excited him, and he reveled in that 
long-unfelt sensation. The girl had 
cleaned and pressed her last Winter's 
half-cotton garnet Henrietta, and the 
little old leather trunk that had been 
her mother’s wedding chest was nearly 
packed. 

Cousin Calline was to prepare the 
old man’s supper for the first time that 
night; Rachel was too busy with her 
own preparations to do so. She was 
in her room getting together her freshly 
ironed handkerchiefs and collars. The 
sun was setting. Its smoldering glow 
glinted the bronzed oaks in the grove 
beyond the house, and fired to pyres 
of blazing crimson the flowerless crépe 
myrtles in the yard. The girl moved 
about with feverish haste. She dared 
not stop to think or look about her. As 
she had come in an hour ago from 
a last run down to the Coldwater 
Spring and seen the trembling white 
figure in the chair on the porch, some- 
thing had smitten her to the very 
heart, and she had not dared even to 
stop and press a kiss on the white hair 
or the parchment-like brow. With a 
forced smile and a wave of the hand 
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she had run into her own room and be- 
gun gathering together the last of her 
poor little wardrobe. 

The sun was now down and the house 
was gray and still—deathly still! She 
distinctly caught the sound of the first 
egg Cousin Calline cracked in the 
kitchen, the first whip she gave the 
batter for the cakes. She wondered if 
her father had gone to sit in the 
kitchen, and if Cousin Calline’s scrawny 
arms in any way recalled the first 
Rachel’s as they had looked on her 
wedding night. She had a hundred 
things left to do and tried to put her 
mind again upon the doing of them, 
but those preparations in dining-room 
and kitchen would come with startling 
distinctness, distracting her mind. 
Now Cousin Calline was lighting the 
lamp, now setting the table, now going 
out to lead her father in. She paused 
in suspense: was the slender woman 
strong enough to support him? She 
heard the fumbling attempts to raise 
him from the chair. Cousin Calline 
grew impatient and querulous over it, 
hurrying him with sharp suggestions. 


Rachel started out with a reproof 
upon her lips—but stopped. What 


was the use? Tomorrow evening the 
fractious home-maker would have her 
way with the helpless old man. The 
girl pressed her fingers over her ears 
as the slow and tottering steps came 
down the hall. When she removed 
them she heard the spatter of the first 
spoonful of batter on the hot griddle. 
Her father always sat at the table and 
waited for his cakes to come fresh 
and hot to him. 

Rachel involuntarily paused. There 
had always come a moment of suspense 
as the first cake bubbled and hardened 
and then under her deft touch turned 
over a beautiful, delicate brown. But 
what was that she smelled? Scorched 
batter! Oh, it was burned—burned! 
Cousin Calline did not understand; she 
was burning the batty-cakes! She 
would burn them every night. She 
was old and stiff and getting blind, and 
the thing that gave her father most 
pleasure and comfort in life would be 
spoiled: for him. Rachel flung the 
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collars she had so carefully starched and 
ironed that day upon the floor and 
sprang out of the room. The kitchen 
was full of grease-scented smoke. 

“‘Oh, you’re burnin’ the batty-cakes, 
Cousin Calline! Give me the turner!”’ 
She forgot the fresh garnet gown. 
Quickly she removed the smoking 
griddle and put another on; deftly she 
greased it, dotted it with spoonfuls of 
yellow batter and with a magic touch 
turned the first cake—a perfect mush- 
room brown—upon its other side. The 
sweet aroma floated into the little 
dining-room where the old man waited 
at the table. Then as she was lifting 
the hot cakes one by one to a plate 
and larding them with golden butter, 
Willford King stepped into the door- 
way. 

“Why, Rachel, you aren’t cooking 
supper tonight? The carriage is at the 
gate. Have you everything ready?” 

““No—I ain’t got everything ready, 
Mr. King, ’cause—I ain’t going.” 

““Aren’t going!”’ King repeated the 
words in a half-dazed, half-infuriated 
tone. ‘“‘What blamed foolishness is 
this? What joke are you trying to 
play on me?” 

Old Allen Weatherbee had heard and 
astonishment had given him strength 
to totter to the kitchen-door. Cousin 
Calline strained her deaf ear to hear. 

“T’ve changed my mind. I ain't 
goin’. She can’t take care of him. 
She ain’t strong enough and—she burns 
his batty-cakes. She can’t see ’em, 
nor turn ’em. I’d rather make him 
com’fable an’ happy the rest of his life 
than be the greatest actress on earth 
—an’ I ain’t goin’.” 

King stood and glared at her for a 
moment, his face a study of baffled 
rage. 

“Well, you’ve made a pretty fool of 
me!” he said and suddenly turning, 
went out the door and clanged the gate 
behind him. 

“Come, honey, eat ’em while they’re 
light and hot,’ Rachel cried as she 
heard the carriage rolling away down 
the hard road. “‘Ain’t they a pretty 
brown? I never in all my life was so 
happy a-fryin’ your batty-cakes.” 
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By Mabel Cronise Jones 


6 HY don’t you _ confess, 
Bobby?” Mrs. Ordway 
spoke languidly from the 

depths of her steamer-chair. 

Her brother dropped his glasses and 
turned toward her good-naturedly. 

“I’m always willing to oblige you, 
Lucia; but just what are you driving 
at?” 

“Don’t underrate my powers of 
penetration! It was not pure solici- 
tude for my health that started you off 
on a yachting cruise at this season.” 

Winthrop picked up his glasses again 
and scanned the horizon. ‘Don’t be 
foolish, my dear.” 

“‘I suppose that means that you will 
not tell me anything, but I think, 
Bobby,” with a softly cajoling in- 
flection, ‘‘that you might trust me. 
Who is she?” 

There was a long pause, while the 
anxious look on Mrs. Ordway’s face 
deepened. 

“You really want to know?” 

i 

“‘Marian Stanhope!” 

“Marian!” Mrs. Ordway’s face 
cleared as if by magic. And she had 
been imagining all sorts of disgraceful 
entanglements! She should have 
known Rob better. 

“IT am perfectly delighted, dear,” 
she said warmly; ‘‘I don’t understand 
you in the least, though. How do you 
expect to overtake Marian in your 
yacht, when she is flying across Asia by 
rail with the Lewises, and if—’”’ 

“‘She is not with the Lewises, Lucia.” 

“‘She sailed from San Francisco with 
them; they were—” 

Winthrop dropped into a chair be- 
side his sister and leaned forward, his 
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chin on his folded hands, his eyes on the 
far-off skyline. 

“That was the plan straight enough, 
dear, and I thought at the time that it 
was not half bad. It might give her 
time to get the proper perspective of 
things. You see, she came out of 
college with all sorts of high ideals— 
and two years in our set have been— 
well, rather disillusionizing.” 

Mrs. Ordway drew back indignantly. 
“T really think, Rob—” 

““No sense in getting angry, my dear. 
You and Fred have managed to keep 
decent and haven’t found affinities 
elsewhere. But you are the shining 
exception. Mrs. Layton finds Kirk- 
bridge wherever she goes. Everyone 


_connives at it. A hostess wouldn’t 


dream of inviting one without the other. 
Then there’s Raymond’s wife and—” 

“I know, Bobby; it is too horribly 
true. But what has it all to do with 
Marian?” 

“A lot, unfortunately. She grew 
more disgusted and intolerant every 
day. Lost faith, you know, in every- 
thing and in everyone. But the thing 
that dashed all my hopes was the May- 
hew affair. We had always supposed 
the Frank Mayhews a little better 
than anyone else—a sort of oasis in the 
social desert. So when Alice Mayhew 
ran off with that chauffeur—” 

“It was unspeakable! And there 
were two of the sweetest children! 
What could have possessed her?” 

“TI give it up,” Winthrop replied 
moodily; ‘“‘the whole thing is beyond 
my comprehension. I had had hopes 
of winning Marian up to that time. 
I was ready to do anything she wished 
—go into settlement. work or take 
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up any other scheme. I talked my 
best, Lucia, and my best isn’t so very 
bad. It really meant life or death to 
me in a certain sense—’”’ 

“And she wouldn’t listen?” Lucia 
Ordway’s voice was wrathful. ‘She 
needn’t have been so unjust! Couldn’t 
she see that you were different—”’ 

“T really can’t blame her. She had 
almost consented to an engagement 
when the Mayhew affair occurred. 
Marian was so horrified and sickened 
that she never wanted to see New 
York again. The Lewises were go- 
ing abroad for an indefinite time, and 
on the spur of the moment she joined 
them.” 

“And you couldn’t dissuade her?” 

“T didn’t try very hard. In fact, it 
seemed to me about the best thing she 
could do. Over there things would 
readjust themselves. She would get 
her mental equilibrium again, and come 
to see that there were some fairly de- 
cent people in New York, afterall. By- 


and-bye I meant to join them. Lewis 
and his wife knew the whole story— 
they were to tell me when to turn up. 


There would be hundreds of chances for 
a fellow off there—everything would be 
unconventional and romantic—no hot- 
house atmosphere, you know, to rouse 
Marian’s antagonism.” 

“Well!” in her excitement Mrs. 
Ordway leaned forward and seized her 
brother’s arm; “the plan was good, 
Rob! Did you get impatient?” 

“T was impatient, of course, for there 
was no engagement—Marian wouldn’t 
listen to any sort of an understanding. 
But that was not the point. I could 
have waited. I had too much at stake 
to risk anything by undue haste. But 
when they reached Japan Dr. Stanhope 
came up from Nafeka—”’ 

“He’s that missionary?” 

“Exactly. By some cursed streak 
of ill-luck he had chanced to receive 
Marian’s letter asking him to meet her 
in Japan. Well, don’t you see? Here 
was her uncle brimming over with en- 
thusiasm about his work among those 
dirty, filthy, treacherous islanders, and 
here was Marian, disgusted with our 
modern civilization—longing for a 
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simple life and real work—you can guess 
what happened.” 

“Rob! you don’t mean that she—”’ 

“That’s just what I do mean,” 
Winthrop said grimly. ‘‘She left the 
Lewises—they couldn’t very well hold 
her by main force—and she went with 
her uncle to that vile hole which ought 
to be blotted from the face of the earth. 
Lewis let me know at once, and I started 
off. I asked the Wardwells to come be- 
cause Dick can talk so many of those 
South Pacific lingoes.”” There was a 
strained, weary look on Winthrop’s 
face which touched his sister. 

“* My poor, dear boy!” she said warm- 
ly; ‘‘the whole affair is outrageous. 
Couldn’t Marian see that you were 
clean and wholesome and decent?” 

“She had had some rather hard 
jolts,” Winthrop returned quietly; 
‘* she left college with faith in everyone. 
That first year Turner ran off with an 
actress. He hadn’t been married two 
years, either. The Hawthorne scandal 
followed on top of that. One thing 
after another cropped up, and at last 
Marian was ready to cut us all.” 

““She should have had more sense. 
I—I wish that you had told me before. 
Perhaps I could have helped a little.”’ 

“IT think not; but perhaps you can 
be' some comfort to her now—if—if 
things turn out all right.” 

“‘ Are we actually headed for Nafeka, 
Bobby? Do you mean to kidnap her?”’ 

“I shall not bring her away unless 
she is perfectly willing to come, but 
neither shall I come without her if I 
stay there for the rest of my life.” 

‘Dear boy, don’t you know that you 
are injuring your chances now? Let 
Marian have a year on her islard; then 
go for her.” 

““Good God, Lucia! you don’t realize 
what you are saying! She may be 
dead now as we talk of her. Those 
natives are the lowest, foulest beings 
that the Almighty ever put breath 
into. I daren’t sleep any more—I 
have such horrible dreams. I see 
her—” He stopped abruptly. His 
forehead was covered with big drops of 
moisture and his lips closed in a hard, 
tense line. 
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Lucia’s eyes filled with sudden, 


scorching tears. ‘I could not under- 
stand before, dear, why you looked so 
worn and thin. I am sorry, so sorry 
about it all, Rob! but aren’t you need- 
lessly anxious? Dr. Stanhope has 
lived among the creatures for fifteen 
years. They have never harmed him. 
He must have a tremendous influ- 
ence—” 

‘The situation has changed radically, 
Lucia, within the last few weeks. One 
of the largest commercial houses in 
London has had a sort of sub-station 
on Nafeka. Half-a-dozen Englishmen 
were there all of the time gathering 
in stuff from the adjacent islands. 
Their boats touched there at least 
once a month. Now the firm has 
abandoned that station. Got a new 
one further south.” 

*“Yes—?” 

*“Wilson—he’s the Eastern manager 
for the concern—tried to make Stan- 
hope leave when the station was shifted. 
He told him the facts in the baldest 
English, and what he knew was enough 
to curdle your blood. Stanhope was 
not the first missionary to locate at 
Nafeka. Others had tried it before 
Wilson established a station there. 
They all met with ‘accidents.’ Wil- 
son wormed the truth out of one of the 
natives. Those men had been boiled 
alive, hacked to pieces, fed to the 
sharks! All that had saved Stanhope 
was the presence of that handful of Eng- 
lishmen with their generous supply of 
ammunition. But Stanhope wouldn’t 
listen. He talked a lot of rot about 
his ‘children,’ and their trust in him.” 
Winthrop clenched his teeth. ‘The 
man is a blatant imbecile!” 

“But, Rob, surely, you believe that 
he is doing a grand work?” 

‘See here, Lucia, the Almighty gave 
us judgment and common sense. I 
take it that he meant us to use them. 
I believe in Christianity with all my 
heart. It is the fundamental thing 
which makes life worth the living. But 
you might as well talk Hebrew to 
those wretches as they are today, as try 
to teach them the principles of our re- 
ligion. They don’t know what truth, 


morality and honesty mean. Yoy 
can’t hammer those ideas into their 
brains. They are a hundred times 
more brutish and beastly than my 
horse. You've got to begin at the base 
of things, I tell you; and unless you've 
a warship back of you and a consul near 
by with plenty of sand—” 

“Don’t you believe in missionary 
work at all?” his sister gasped. 7 

“I don’t believe in trying to put up 
a tower before you’ve laid the founda- 
tions of the building. And aren’t we 
told not to cast pearls before swine? 
My metaphors may be mixed, but my 
ideas aren’t. I know what I think 
about this whole matter. Last Fall 
Marian and I were doing a little quiet 
slumming. Weran across Kate North- 
rup; she’s a College Settlement wom- 
an—rich, you know, and I always 
supposed her bright—” 

“Why, of course she’s bright, Bobby. 
She’s the smartest girl I know.” 

Winthrop shrugged his shoulders. 
“Then the intelligence of your friends 
must be far below normal. The day 
we saw Miss Northrup she was lecturing 
the women in one of the tenements on 
cleanliness. They must bathe daily. 
They must see that each child took a 
daily bath. They must use plenty of 
water in washing the dishes and in 
scrubbing the floors—” 

“Why, of course, Rob! The poor 
can at least be clean. I should have 
said exactly what she did.” 

“Should you? She was there and 
knew the conditions. Now listen. 
Some of those women lived up four and 
five and even six flights of narrow, 
rickety stairs. The only water for the 
entire tenement came from a hydrant 
in the yard that gave out a miserable, 
weakly flow.. Now be honest, Lucia! 
How many pails of water would you 
have carried up six flights of stairs? 
Would you have had either the time 
or the strength to carry out Miss North- 
rup’s injunctions?” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” Mrs. Ordway 
confessed frankly; ‘‘but I didn’t sup- 
pose that there were any such tene- 
ments any more—” 

“‘Hundreds and hundreds of them.” 
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“It is awful, Rob, to have people 
herded that way. No wonder they 
become criminals!” 

“We practically force them into 
crime by not allowing them to live 
like decent human beings. Kate 
Northrup has plenty of money. I told 
her to use some of it in practical phi- 
lanthropy. Let her build some decent 
tenements. Have water on each floor; 
plenty of light; some modern ventilat- 
ing shafts; a little cheap wall-paper, a 
few civilized conveniences in the 
kitchen. Then if she wants to talk 
cleanliness she can—only she will not 
need to do it then. You can’t ignore 
conditions and surroundings, Lucia. 
’Tis a wonder that some of those women 
don’t throw their visitors out when 
they talk such rot as Kate Northrup 
and her ilk do.” 

“TI see, but—just what has that to do 
with Nafeka?” 

“Tt seems to me that the one place 
where people think that judgment 
and common sense are not needed is in 
matters of religion. I don’t think 
Christ taught any such doctrine, 
though. Just as you needn’t preach 
cleanliness to those tenement creatures 
until you give them the proper facilities 
for keeping clean, so, I say, there is no 
use in preaching the Gospel of Holiness 
and Purity to brutes until you have 
the power of making them realize 
what holiness and purity are.” 

“But Bobby—” 

“Of course, if you have a battleship 
within hailing distance, or a garrison 
of soldiers at your command, you can 
go to work on the children and in the 
course of several generations you may 
make some faint impression. I'll tell 
you honestly that I don’t believe there 
are many tribes outside of interior 
Africa as degraded as these Nafekians. 
Stanhope is casting pearls before swine. 
They don’t comprehend the A B C of his 
teachings. He thinks that he has made 
converts, but he hasn’t one who really 
gtasps the simplest truths that he has 
spent his best years trying to teach 
them. At home, among our foreigners, 
he could have been a power for good—”’ 

“Rob, you are awfully unorthodox, 
June, 1908—9 
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and—and what you say seems posi- 
tively sacrilegious.” 

““Does it? Iam sorry, but Iam sure 
that I am right. My dog there has 
more intelligence, more loyalty, more 
‘soul,’ if you choose to put it so, than 
those wretches. The General would 
die for me at need without a whimper, 
wouldn’t you, old fellow?” Winthrop 
looked steadily into the eyes of a huge 
St. Bernard, which had roused at the 
mention of his name; “It is a beastly 
shame, Lucia, even to mention the 
General in the same breath with these 
creatures. You cannot teach them 
honor or nobility or manhood or any 
of the fundamental essentials of re- 
ligion and civilization. They are so 
unspeakably vile that Wilson couldn’t 
find adequate words to describe them. 
And Marian is at their mercy now!— 
I can’t think of anything else day or 
night, and—” 

“But, Rob, they will not dare—”’ 

“Oh, they’ll dare fast enough, only 
they'll wait a bit so as to have the 
matter appear accidental. They’ve 
learned diplomacy if they haven't 
learned decency. Nafeka belongs to 
England, you know, and before Wilson 
left he hammered a few cold facts into 
the head of the native ruler. He 
thought a lot of Stanhope and he was 
sick at the thought of leaving him 
there. He tried to imbue the beasts 
with an idea of Stanhope’s importance 
at home. He vowed to bring pesti- 
lences and curses upon them all if any- 
thing happened to Stanhope—” 

“And you think—?” 

“That Wilson’s threats will make 
them behave for a while. "Twon’t 
last, and he knew it. I have been 
crowding steam hoping that we may 
get there in time—but the awful 
dread is making me old—” 

He rose abruptly and walked to the 
further end of the yacht. Mrs. Ord- 
way’s eyes followed him wistfully. It 
hurt her to see Rob suffer. 


II 


WueEn the Esmeralda finally steamed 
into the wonderful natural harbor of 
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Nafeka, there were some on board who 
saw no charm in its tropical, scintillat- 
ing beauty. Despite the warmth of the 
climate, Lucia Ordway shivered as she 
glanced at the opalescent sands, the 
vivid, intense greens of the foliage, 
and the low-browed, thick-lipped na- 
tives, stretched lazily in front of their 
huts. 

Her lips were pale and her eyes 
roamed restlessly up and down the 
island. Perhaps they were too late—! 
Then a stifled cry from Winthrop—the 
flash of a white dress among the palm- 
leaves—and Marian was waving her 
hand to them! 


Hours later Winthrop had a chance 
for a quiet talk with her. Stanhope 
was giving the rest some enthusiastic 
details of his work. He was boyishly 
energetic and trustful. Marian sighed 
as his voice drifted to their ears. 

“Uncle has such faith in those 
wretches. He never sees their covert 
looks. To me every glance seems a 
threat—I live in mortal terror—” 

Winthrop’s hand closed firmly over 
hers. “I shall not leave you here, 
dear; don’t you knowthat? Ifyou will 
not go home with me, I shall stay here 
at Nafeka with you. I cannot endure 
such an agony of dread again. Dearest, 
how could ygu torture me so?” 

“I didn’t understand, Rob; I knew 
—nothing. Uncle had been here for 
years. He loved the creatures—and— 
and—he told me about his work. It 
seemed the noblest thing that I could 
do.” 

“Dear, look at me! I must know 
where I stand with you. When you 
left New York you had no faith in me. 
Has Nafeka taught you any trust, 
sweetheart? Could you—?” 

“‘Nafeka—or something else—has 
taught me, Rob, that I always did have 
faith in you, though I may not have 
realized it. But—but—” 

“Thank God for that, dearest. Why, 
Marian—” 

“‘Wait a moment, Rob. I want to 
go away with you; to forget this hideous 
experience; I want to be sane and 
frivolous and safe—safe! once more—”’ 
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“You shall do exactly: that, dear 
heart.” 

“IT can’t. I simply can’t. I am no 
protection, of course, to uncle, but it 
would be such heinous cowardliness to 
go off and leave him alone. I feel in- 
stinctively that some plot is on foot—” 

“I haven’t a doubt of it, dear girl, 
but I have been through too much to be 
daunted by a trifle like that. I know 
some arguments that will move your 
uncle. I'll make him leave Nafeka! 
Trust me for that, Marian! But never 
mind Dr. Stanhope now. This is my 
hour. I have lived all of my life just 
for this. I am going to recite Mrs. 
Browning’s Portuguese Sonnets to you. 
Iam going—” 

His voice trailed off into silence as 
Marian looked into his face—lips trem- 
ulous, eyes aflame. 


At the dinner table, hours later, 
Winthrop bethought himself of the 
next important move in his game. 

“I presume that I ought to pay my 
respects to the Chief Mogul here, Dr. 
Stanhope. Where is His Royal High- 
ness’s dirty hut?” 

“Don’t go today, Mr. Winthrop,” 
the missionary begged hesitatingly; 
“‘the—the natives are not just them- 
selves at present—” 

“You mean—?” 
was imperative. 

“They make a sort of wine here 
several times a year. I—I—have not 
been able to break them of the perni- 
cious habit. It—it distresses me greatly. 
But they made some yesterday—and 
had a feast in the evening and—” 

“‘And they are drunk at present, I 
conclude—the whole bunch of them.” 

““That’s about it, I am sorry to say, 
but we, with our advantages of the most 
advanced civilization, are hardly in a 
position to cast many stones at them.” 

“Possibly not. However, I am 
sorry that I must defer my interview. 
I wished to see the dusky king as soon 
as possible. Wardwell was going to act 
as my interpreter.” 

“Tomorrow, probably—” 

“Yes, I'll see him tomorrow. I 
think that I’ll have Captain Maxwell 


Winthrop’s voice 
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get out our Fourth of July cannon and 
all our flags; we'll give him a vociferous 
greeting.” 

Dr. Stanhope looked rather uncer- 
tainly across the table at his athletic 
young host. “From your tone, Mr. 
Winthrop, I infer that you have not 
much sympathy with my work.” 

‘“‘T have the greatest respect possible 
for you, Dr. Stanhope, but not one ves- 
tige for these natives, and so—perhaps 
we had better discuss that tomorrow.” 

“Or later still. I take it from what 
your friends have said that you will be 
at Nafeka for some days. That being 
the case I can take command of a little 
expedition to the islands south of here.” 

Winthrop sat up alertly. ‘‘Do you 
mind explaining more fully?” 

“The king is sending several of his 
chief men on a sort of royal embassy to 
some of the neighboring tribes. He 


asked me to take charge of them, but I 
did not like to leave Marian—” 

“T did not want him to go,” Marian 
interjected in a low tone; ‘“‘but I was 
quite as much afraid for him as for 


myself. I—I have a revolver—that Mr. 
Lewis made me take. Don’t look so 
horrified, dear.”’ 

“T can’t look any other way when I 
remember in what awful peril you have 
been living. I shall never be able to 
forget it as long as I live.” 

“T’ll make you forget it!” she said 
softly. ‘It is all over now—and you 
are here, Rob. Iam glad, glad—glad! 
You are so big and strong and confident 
and sure!” 

“That sounds good to a fellow who 
has been homesick for you for months 
and months.” Winthrop was smiling 
at her. ‘‘Don’t worry now. I flatter 
myself that after I have had an inter- 
view with this beast of a king he will 
not consider it healthy to interfere with 
Dr. Stanhope. I wish I could see him 
today.” 

“No @e trying, Rob. Ohorti— 
that’s the king—and his special friend 
will be too drunk to see you until nearly 
noon tomorrow. The rest are not 
quite so bad—”’ 

“Is drunkenness a royal preroga- 
tive?’”” Winthrop asked lightly. It 
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seemed to him at that moment that life 
had little more to offerhim. The world 
was his, for the world was—Love! 

‘‘Well, that is true, dear, in some 


‘countries supposed to be civilized. 


Never mind old Ohorti now. Promise 
me to stay on board the yacht tonight. 
You are safe enough as long as we are 
here, but I shall feel better—”’ 

“Tl stay,” Marian interrupted 
swiftly. ‘‘Dear boy, Lucia told me 
what a nightmare of horror you have 
been living in—I am not worth it at 
all. If I had not been so conceited, 
so arrogant—”’ 

“You had better not say very much 
more,” Winthrop interposed, ‘‘unless 
you want me to kiss you before them 
all. I am not strong enough to resist 
temptation just now—”’ 


With the strain removed from his 
mind Winthrop slept that night as he 
had not done for months. Marian was 
safe and in some way he would induce 
her uncle to move to a safer station of 
missionary work. Life was a grand, a 
glorious thing! 

He was still sleeping soundly the 
next morning when Wardwell roused 
him. ‘‘Awfully sorry to disturb you, 
old man, but I didn’t dare wait. Here 
is a note to you from Dr. Stanhope. 
He has gone off with that expedition, 
and—”’ 

Winthrop was out of bed, alert and 
stern. “‘Give me that note. Now 
have Maxwell get out our toy cannon 
and fire it off until the men are tired. 
Send one of the natives up for Ohorti 
and his chiefs—tell the old fellow to 
get here as fast as he can move if he 
doesn’t want his island blown to 
pieces.” 

“I thought that you were going to 
him—’”’ a 

“Not now,” grimly; “‘everything is 
changed. Hurry, Dick, that’s a good 
fellow. Try and get Ohorti here by 
the time I’m on deck.” 

And Ohorti appeared—dazed, ugly, 
sullen and reticent, but perfectly sober. 
Much seemed to have happened since 
he had gotten so gloriously drunk the 
day before. This strange boat had 
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come with all the foreign people and 
the roar of cannon. He had thought 
himself freed from all such espionage 
with the departure of the cursed 
Englishmen. 

The royal brow was corrugated by 
deeper frowns than usual. His men 
had started off on their expedition 
before he awoke—and the white mis- 
sionary had accompanied them. Yes- 
terday he had considered himself a 
master of diplomacy; today he was 
not so sure of it. In fact, he scented 
trouble for himself, and a few words 
from Wardwell strengthened his pre- 
monitions. 

“Tell him, Dick,” Winthrop com- 
manded, “that we are going to follow 
Dr. Stanhope at once. Let him give 
you the directions, and if he foists any 
lies—he’ll find out a few things that 
Americans can do. Tell him that if a 
single hair of Stanhope’s head is hurt 
I’ll put him in irons and take him to the 
English consul. He shall die as sure as 
there’s a God in heaven! Pound that 
into his brain, Dick, good and strong.” 

He stood back while the conversa- 
tion was carried on. He fancied that 
he detected deadly fear in Ohorti’s 
bearing—and yet perhaps there was 
nothing wrong! He was growing as 
nervous as a woman. 

Wardwell turned to him at last. 
“He has told me where his boat is 
headed and I imagine that he is speak- 
ing the truth. I rather think that he is 
as anxious for us to overtake Stanhope 
as you are—I don’t just understand.” 

“I do,” Winthrop said shortly, 
“‘Some infernal deviltry is up. They 
haveplanned someconvenient accident! 
Give Maxwell orders, and then tell that 
beast that we are coming back to 
reckon with him. If there are any 
debts to pay, I shall pay them in full— 
you tell him so in the native lingo— 
and put it strong, Dick—strong as—” 

“Yes, old fellow, but don’t begin to 
worry needlessly. It will turn out all 
right.” 

Would it? 


That was the question 
which Winthrop asked himself cease- 
lessly throughout the longday. Ohor- 
ti’s cringing, abject terror seemed to 
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give the lie to Wardwell’s hopeful 
prophecy. 

For Marian’s sake he hid his dread 
and made light of her terrors. The 
day was nearly over and yet there was 
no sign of Stanhope and the Nafekians, 
Had Ohorti dared to lie about the direc- 
tion which his men would take? 

The gorgeous glory of the tropical 
evening would soon be over. Win- 
throp grew silent and harassed. If 
they did not sight the boat within an 
hour— 

He swept the water with his glasses 
once again, slowly, carefully, deliber- 
ately. Anincredulous exclamation was 
smothered on his lips. A moment 
later he had swept Marian into his 
arms and borne her downstairs. 

‘Keep her here, girls—don’t any of 
you come up for a while—we shall 
have some work to do—” His lips 
were absolutely colorless; despite his 
efforts his voice shook. 

He was on deck again before the 
amazed women could offer any protest. 

*“You—you saw it, Dick?” 

Wardwell nodded. Words were im- 
possible just then. 

“And this morning—” Winthrop 
groaned, ‘“‘he was alive—one of us— 
and now— The fiendish cruelty of it 
all! They'll pay for it! They’ll pay 
for it dearly!” He was straining his 
eyes staring at a misshapen object in 
the bow of a small boat. 


III 


Marian had been married for almost 
a year. There had been a terrible 
illness. Winthrop feared at times that 
Fate was jesting with him—showing 
him the glory and beauty that life 
might hold, only to dash the cup of 
promise from his lips at last. 

But slowly, very slowly, Marian 
turned her face again toward life and 
love. Nafeka and everything con- 
nected with it were tabooed subjects. 

Winthrop wondered sometimes if 
this were the best course to pursue, 
but the doctor’s injunctions had been 
stringent. 





A DIPLOMATIC ERROR 


This evening she broke the silence 
herself. 

“Rob, did—did you read the papers 
carefully today?”’ 

‘Yes, sweetheart.” 

“You saw—”’ 

“I saw the despatch from London, if 
that is what you mean?” 

“Yes, dear. Do you know, Bob, it 
takes the sting out of uncle’s death for 
me? Before it had all seemed so use- 
less, so unnecessary. A grand life was 
thrown away—and what was accom- 
plished?” 

“Humanly speaking — nothing,” 
Winthrop said slowly. ‘‘He had not 
reached a single soul for permanent 
good. He had failed simply because 
circumstances and environment made 
success an impossibility.” 

“But his death has accomplished 
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what his life did not. The despatch 
said that the story of his life had created 
an immense impression.” 

“Yes. Wilson is going to reés- 
tablish his station at Nafeka on a 
stronger basis, and a group of ener- 
getic young men are going out to de- 
velop the island and—to teach the 
natives. It will inaugurate a new era 
for Nafeka.” 

“It is what uncle would have wished 
—he would have been satisfied with 
his part in bringing about such a result. 
Don’t—don’t be afraid to talk to me 
any more of Nafeka—and of uncle— 
I want to talk of him sometimes.” 

“I understand, dearest. And per- 
haps he was more nearly right than I 
in the estimate of values. There is one 
thing beyond the reach of ordinary 
logic, and that is—Love.” 


Bae 


WONDER 


By Allan Updegraff 


Or a goodly book, not man-and-woman wise 


| LOVE thee as I love a perfect flower, 


And so much highlier thyself I prize 
As thou’rt more wonderful than these things are. 
I turn mine eyes to westward, where a star 
Throbs on the rosy bosom of the skies; 
I rapture in some lonely night-bird’s cries, 
And sway to sounds of great winds, come from far. 


But God’s high voice is not in all these things 
So much as in the smallest part of thee, 
So much as in this hand my two hands keep; 
In strange far winds no such rapt wonder rings 
As in thy voice, and purplest depths of sea 
Are shallower than the soul of thee asleep. 








NEVA 


By Marie Louise Goetchius 


. ‘HERE was a decided responsi- 
bility attached to Neva, but 
Lawrence Fairchild accepted 

it, and started out manfully on a 

modest income, a furnished apartment, 

a promising business and the confidence 

of a strong attachment for the wife he 

had chosen. She was a woman of 
swift tempests and sudden lulls—of 
vague eccentricities and erratic nerves. 

Life with her was apt to be a suc- 

cession of unexplained surprises. She 

loved Lawrence so intensely, and yet 
so differently with each new mood, 
that the very daily necessities of his ex- 
istence depended largely on her tears 
or smiles. He had never understood 
her, but what his average masculine 
intelligence failed to grasp, his natu- 
rally gentle patience found excuse for, 
and he steadily continued to be happy 
in spite of the uneven tenor of their 
relationship. In certain gusts of en- 
lightenment she realized her short- 
comings. Her efforts to darn these 
rent holes of temperamental imper- 
fection were so extreme that they ren- 
dered impossible any latent normal 
power to become the useful helpmeet 
to him which she had yearned to be. 

Their friends, their surroundings, 
were only an aggravation to the sen- 
sitive balance of her mind. “ Bovine, 
all of them,” she told herself passion- 
ately. Stupid were the wives and dull 
were the husbands who came formally 
to dinner sometimes, at Lawrence’s 
request, and cautiously respectable 
was the world that held all these para- 
gons of mechanical virtue. 

There were periods of reaction when 
she enjoyed the company of the very 
perfections she had despised at other 
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times. But Lawrence trembled even 
more at her bursts of sociability than 
at her contempt for society. He dread- 
ed the select gatherings of the chosen 
ones, where Neva, suddenly gracious, 
overflowing with so strong a personality 
that it could not be ignored, infused a 
spirit of disquiet through the usual dig- 
nified atmosphere. Whether it was 
the heightened color in her pale cheeks, 
the too excited gleam in her slanting 
blue eyes, or the too rapid gestures of 
her nervous hands, she always managed 
to convey a foreign element into the 
conventional circle. There had been 
psychic moments where she had blun- 
dered dramatically upon beds of dy- 
namite and by a few thoughtless 
words exploded them. Lawrence shud- 
dered for days afterward, when he 
remarked the silence and ruins after 
some of her ill-advised remarks. Upon 
realizing them herself, as she invariably 
did, she would relapse into periods of 
unrelieved melancholy far out of pro- 
portion to their worth. Then he would 
shake his head reprovingly and remon- 
strate with her for her inconsistencies. 

““Neva, dear, can’t you—moderate 
yourself a little?” It was enough to 
cause a tempest of tears, first angry, 
afterward penitent. 

“I can’t change myself,” she would 
cry. ‘“‘You married me this way; I 
was born this way. If you wish it, I'll 
leave you.” 

So, instead of scolding, he would find 
himself soothing her.. The following 
hours would be pale, tense ones, bring- 
ing in their wake myriads of unneces- 
sary proof of exaggerated affection; 
a dainty dinner that they could ill 
afford; some theatre tickets paid for 
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from the market money, a gardenia 
laid at his plate. All of which were ac- 
companied by a humble droop to her 
narrow shoulders. 

Then came evenings that they spent 
alone, filling his man’s heart with 
satisfied peace; evenings of lazy com- 
panionship, bearing no hint of moods. 
Oh, those delicious times! Fire burn- 
ing, lamps turned down, Neva, in 
some pretty flounced affair, deceptively 
domesticated, sitting in a big rocker 
with her long, straight golden: hair 
parted, her face in repose, her body 
luxuriously relaxed, and her rather 
short, restless hands holding a book 
from which she read aloud when she 
was not glancing at Lawrence; he, loung- 
ing on the sofa, in splendid length, with 
his honest brown eyes half closed, his 
brown hair ruffled by the cushions, 
fragrant tobacco exhaling from a pipe 
in his wide, good-natured mouth, and 
one big, strong arm hanging over the 
side of the sofa. She always ended by 


throwing down the book and running 
to him. Then he would put his pipe 
aside and hold her tightly, with both 


arms around her, and tomorrow would 
seem an eternity off, even though there 
must be a tomorrow. 

One morning she woke with a cold 
devil in her eyes—a mood of plaguing 
torment to Lawrence, which she knew 
in the end, like a boomerang, must 
strike her on its rebound. But in spite 
of the hour of flagellation and self-cru- 
cifixion that she felt, subconsciously, 
was inevitable, she allowed herself to 
sting him with unjust reproaches, to 
complain to him and to weep nervously. 

He bore it stolidly, without answer- 
ing, and his patience irritated her to a 
point of hysteria. Then at last he 
spoke, 

“Neva,” he said, ‘“‘you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. You are simply 
selfish and have no consideration for 
me.” 

He bent down, kissed her coldly, and 
in a moment she heard the door slam. 
She stamped her foot. 

“TI hate him! I hate him!” she 
began. Was there ever a more un- 
happy, misunderstood woman? 
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“You are simply selfish,’’ she heard 
him again condemning her. 

The tears which had been con- 
vulsing her stopped. A great revul- 
sion of feeling swept over her mood. 
She was selfish, she was ruining his 
happiness. How could she make up 
to him? ‘No consideration for me”? 
It was so—everything he had blamed 
her for. She would run away because 
he would be better without her. No, 
she loved him—she adored him; she 
would spend her life in sackcloth and 
ashes for him; she would mend his 
clothes and fill his pipe and never, 
never be cross again. Feeling already 
as if she were treading on the rose 
clouds of her new resolutions, she began 
busying herself with infinities of house- 
hold drudgery that she might tell him 
about them in the evening. She was 
purged, chastened, as if someone had 
soaped and cleaned all her wayward 
moods. 

In the afternoon, just as she was 
going out to buy one of his favorite des- 
serts for dinner, there was a sharp ring 
at the door-bell, an agitated servant, 
pale and frightened, a tramp of slow 
feet, a slight commotion in the hall, a 
strange man with a gentle voice and 
reassuring manner breaking some news 
to her. 

She couldn’t grasp it at first, except 
that Lawrence was hurt—no, not 
killed, but hurt—an accident in an 
elevator. No, not mortally hurt. 
They had brought him back to her. 
They were carrying him in. He was 
alive—her Lawrence. Then came a 
faint, overpowering desire to die before 
she saw him—to escape somewhere—a 
rising hysteria—a mighty effort of con- 
trol—then numb, cold realization, me- 
chanical assistance. His room was 
made ready; the blinds drawn; he was 
tenderly laid on the cool white bed; 
doctors were called. 

Empty hours of waiting beside him; 
the final verdict, ‘‘ Your husband will 
recover, but he must lose his arm”; 
a passionate prayer of thanks and an 
opening of the flood-gates, rushing of 
blood to her head, that throbbed and 
throbbed, her heart seemingly cut loose 
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from its moorings, beating irregularly, 
bounding over all her body. Then 
back to Lawrence, to sit by him 
through the long, dark hours of the 
night. 

During the days and nights of sus- 
pense, when the sleek, silent-footed 
nurse had stolen in and out of the 
shadowy room, carrying ugly bottles, 
steaming bowls of strange-smelling 
liquids and white bandages; when the 
air had been saturated with the super- 
cleanly odor of carbolic; when each 
moment resembled the other and the 
whole host of hours had seemed to 
march silently, with black faces and im- 
passive silhouettes,down a long, ghostly 
avenue of unreality—Neva, caught in 
their unfeeling ranks, was borne with- 
out volition or resistance toward an un- 
considered future. It was enough to 
sit by her husband, looking steadily at 
him with strained, dry eyes, and to 
listen to his breathing as he slept. 
The morning she had been cruel to him, 
his leave-taking, her frantic repentance, 
were only tiny dots on a far-distant 
horizon. Temporarily it was as if her 
entire nervous system had been dosed 
with cocaine. 

He convalesced rapidly. At first he 
was too weary to question what it all 
meant, but one morning the full shock 
of loss struck him. It was a day of 
despair—a day of tossing and renewed 
fever—a day of pitying glances from 
the nurse and sick awakening to Neva. 
Toward evening exhaustion came, and 
dull, hopeless resignation, which she 
tried to combat as strongly as she had 
done the previous terror. 

“We are going to be -happy, Law- 
rence,” she repeated again and again 
to him. ‘We must thank God that 
you have been spared.” 

She managed to calm him. In a 
week or two he was up and about, ap- 
parently the same, but there was a 
sharp line of pain carved between his 
eyes, and his lips were drawn a little 
too tightly together to be natural. 
He had become acutely sensitive, irri- 
table over small things, almost as 
nervous as Neva. There was no fur- 
ther excuse. He had to go out— 


downtown. Business pressed—cares 
had multiplied. Neva noticed with 
quick insight that he shrank con- 
sciously from the stares of people; that 
he saw pity and attention where they 
were not, that he avoided the outside 
world and lived in a misery of imagined 
eyes and voices turned toward him, 
detecting his loss and whispering of it. 
Their positions had been reversed by 
the ironic lever of Fate. 

In calming his moods she now had no 
leisure for her own; but consistent to 
her high-strung temperament, her sense 
of duty to him became a violent ob- 
session and she strained her whole tense 
body and soul to fulfil this duty. The 
subject of his loss was never referred to, 
and after a long time a gradual lessen- 
ing of the taut strings in his condition 
was noticeable. He was still sensitive, 
but on the surface there developed a 
slowly cultivated echo of his old self—a 
trifle listless, but a good enough imita- 
tion to occasionally deceive. Neva, 
feeling the real from the sham, even 
while she pretended to believe that all 
was as before, lavished more care and 
love on himeach day. Unsparing in her 
attention, she surrounded him by a 
protective framework of passionate 
thought, and he allowed her devotion 
full range. Although he accepted pas- 
sively her extravagant adoration and 
exhaustless plans for his distraction, he 
grew to depend upon them as the wine 
and bread of his life. 

This state of affairs lasted longer 
than anything else had ever done in 
Neva’s uneven existence. Then came 
the inevitable reaction, and in measure 
as Lawrence forgot, she remembered. 
She caught herself looking nervously at 
him. He began to fascinate her, even 
while she felt the fascination a guilty 
one, but there seemed to be no avoiding 
that empty sleeve. She had started 
cutting up his food for him when the 
question arose as to how he could man- 
age it; now when the plate was brought 
to her a quick, furious scarlet would 
rush to her cheeks. His helplessness 
distressed her and made her self-con- 
temptuous because she could not rise 
above the consciousness of it. 
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She became sorry for him and for her- 
selfi—then gradually only for herself. 
Shame at her selfishness burned through 
the mask of false feelings and she woke 
to the blasting realization that she was 
victim of a contemptible nervous dread 
for her husband’s misfortune. With it 
came the consciousness that she must 
immediately prove herself immune to 
the creeping fear of his affliction that 
had taken possession of her. It was no 
use! She struggled impotently in its 
mastery, but with each new effort to 
overcome it, it gripped with fresh 
power. Her days becoming a jumble 
of nerves and fits of acute self-reproach, 
she let him go from her in the morning 
with a sense of relief, then spent the 
rest of the time until his return in 
schooling and restraining herself to the 
attempt of welcoming him back natu- 
rally. Her erratic reputation stood her 
well, for Lawrence, who was regaining 
step by step his strength and spirits, 
noticed nothing unusual about her be- 
havior. 

It soon came to the point, however, 
where she told herself it was merely a 
question of time when she would betray 
her terror of the thing, and let him see 
that he was losing her through the very 
cause that should have brought her 
nearer to him. She grew faint with 
the thought of such a revelation, for she 
knew that he would never recover from 
it. Anything but that. 

There must be acure. Nothing was 
too violent. Feverishly she racked her 
mind for means to end it. Round and 
round, like a spiked wheel of torture 
flew her completely unsettled brain— 
and above it, stronger than the fear it- 
self, was the resolve not to let him know 
—not yet. She watched him con- 
sciously for signs of suspicion, but some 
business affairs were engrossing his at- 
tention and hehad little time for other 
observations. He grew absent-minded 
and she thought he was on the verge of 
discovery. All the while the mute, 
empty sleeve, with its cuff tucked in his 
pocket, seemed to stand a limp witness 
of her remorse. A solution of it must 
come soon, or in an abandoned mo- 
ment she would scream her miserable 
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fears out to him. Mercifully she swal- 
lowed such impulses, although their 
taste was raw and bitter, but the snap- 
ping of the thread was perilously near. 

At last one day she put on her hat 
and coat deliberately, gave a last part- 
ing look at her face—marred and con- 
vulsed as it had become by frequent 
ravages of spirit—and slowly shut the 
door behind her. She had made up her 
mind not to come back until she found 
some settlement of the problem which 
was driving her in front of it with its 
nerve whisp. 

She had reached the point where she 
could think of nothing but extremes. 
The intermediate notes between the 
highest and lowest had fallen out of the 
scale, leaving emptiness where there 
should have been gradations. She 
must tell Lawrence that she could no 
longer live sanely with him, or she must 
finally overcome her dread and hatred 
of what had happened. But how, how 
could she do either of those two things? 

Meanwhile her body moved on with 
clockwork precision, obeying an ab- 
sent-minded will-power to keep walking 
anywhere, over the hard pavements, 
dodging the carriages and cars, and 
bundles and people and lamp-posts 
that kept getting in her way. A 
woman jostled against her; a man 
stared down impertinently at her face; 
a ragged newsboy ran a few paces be- 
side her; a policeman guided her across 
the street. But they soon dropped 
away, for they were only creatures of a 
distant world, whose touch could not 
penetrate the thick wrappings of her 
concentration. Her brain raced back 
and forth like acaged animal—once in 
a while clawing the bars of its prison. 
How? How? she kept asking herself. 
The words forced through her lips and 
she suddenly awoke to the fact that she 
was talking outloud; that people—there 
were people—glanced at her askance as 
she passed. It didn’t matter. 

If it had come to her instead of to 
Lawrence it would have made a dif- 
ference, for the pain which strikes at 
us through others is infinitely more 
acute than the one created or caused 
by ourselves. Therefore, she reasoned, 
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the root of her trouble lay in the fact 
that Lawrence was the primary suf- 
ferer. Still, she was arguing from a 
strong personal standpoint, for Law- 
rence never would have hated her in 
like circumstances. Of that she was 
passionately sure. It gave her a pang 
of gratification to think how unselfishly 
protective his attitude would have 
grown toward her. Then why, she 
asked herself despairingly, had not 
their positions been reversed—why 
had Inconsistency’s restless fingers 
twisted so mercilessly the strings that 
dangle its puppets? She pictured her- 
self as she could have been in her 
husband’s place, and she saw him as 
he would have been in hers. Then 
with a rapid, obliterating stroke of her 
imagination she wished that neither 
of them had arms. 

Like a flash of fire, singeing, warping 
the very machinery of her mind, the 
thought leaped to life. She shook 
herself impatiently. What was the 
use of indulging in such mad fancies? 
It brought the solution no nearer. 
Couldn’t one thing negative another? 
persisted the original thought. How? 
How? again she asked herself. If she 
were like Lawrence would her recoil be 
as great for Lawrence? She stopped 
suddenly and put both hands to her 
head—then hurried on. 

A violent fit of shivering fear seized 
her. She stopped again, and shaking 
with the force of suggestion held on to 
a stone balustrade for support. Ina 
sudden frightened awakening her mind 
retreated from her imagination, leaving 
her aghast at its daring. Uncon- 
sciously she hugged her arms close to 
her body, as if in savage protection of 
them. 

Then she questioned herself cruelly, 
relentlessly. Would she be able to go 
back to Lawrence, if she were as he was? 
She remembered small lovable things 
about -him—his patience, his care, his 
many sacrifices. How grateful had 
she been? A wild frenzy of love for 
him broke down her reason and 
shattered her selfishness, leaving her 
trembling with mistaken heroism. She 
was capable of sacrifice too—if she 


were sure, because she could never live 
with him as things had become. 

It was getting dark. Lights were lit; 
the streets were gray and black: 
traffic moved along the thoroughfares 
like a slow, unwieldy monster made of 
a thousand separate parts and ear- 
rending noises. Everyone seemed ina 
hurry. She must get home. As she 
thought of what awaited her she hesi- 
tated. A car came clanging toward 
her, freighted with swaying humanity 
—a juggernaut car. Well, why not? 
She started for it—her foot struck the 
edge of the curb and she stood there 
dumbly—her arm stretched half out, 
her mind a blank. A grating brake— 
a bell—it stopped at the corner. 

She breathed deep and turned away. 
She dared not look again—it had been 
so near. A quick faintness pricked 
through her body and went tingling 
its way in quick shivers to her very 
fingernails. She dared not move while 
it lasted, but soon it subsided like 
a wave reluctantly leaving a shore, and 
in its place there grew a great fear—a 
fear not so much of herself as of the 
giant, grinding masses outside of herself. 
The square of pavement upon which 
she stood, with its ragged line etching 
it out from the other squares, seemed 
suddenly to be the one solid protection 
her nerve-shaken brain could grasp. 
The thought came to her that she must 
remain where she was forever, if she 
wished to gain mastery over the in- 
stinct which still trembled with its 
original impulse of destruction. 

Losing sight of her action she felt as 
if she had snatched herself from a 
terrible danger, in which Someone 
else, some iron-fingered Arbiter, had 
pushed her. She dragged her mind 
back to point at the danger and give 
it a name. Its hideousness evolved 
slowly from her will to see it—and she 
remembered it by inches. It was after 
all a question of nothing but herself 
and what she had been trying to do 
with herself. A nausea came with the 
recollection of physical horror. She 
shuddered at the mere retrospective 
fact of its existence and in an intense 
imaginative pain her arm grew numb. 
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NEVA 


The touch of her nervous fingers twing- 
ing at it inquiringly, the actual bruising 
of her own skin, brought with them a 
strange comfort. Ina quick reaction of 
relief her emotions, ashamed at their own 
panic, steadied themselves and from 
their depths rose an exaltation of spirit, 
tensely wired, shooting up through 
a suddenly transfigured consciousness. 
Her whole being vibrated in triumphant 
response—rejoicing in its freedom. 
She seemed to be looking down at a 
state of mind she had dropped a long 
time ago, which lay huddled like a 
discarded heap of clothing at the bottom 
of a dark closet. Then curiously, like 
one who must know what she has never 
known and see what she has never seen, 
she strained back her thoughts for the 
second time to their original point and 
tried deliberately to make them relive 
through their former state of hysteria. 
But they refused. They no longer 
seemed real to her—their past shapes 
were blurred, fading more each moment 
beneath the strong flaring light of re- 
action. She could not even feel or touch 
Lawrence by these thoughts. There 


seemed to be in fact no relationship 
with him. All claim of the personal 
disappeared in a vast cosmic sense of 


detachment—aloneness. The rivets of 
responsibility and place no longer held 
her down. Her spirit flew on up into 
space, without sex or mood. The 
world fell from her; sound fell from her. 

Two children were racing down the 
street. They had escaped from their 
nurse, their loud, tumble-curled exuber- 
ance ignoring restraint. They coursed 
down the very middle of the sidewalk, 
scattering sublimely the stupid ob- 
stacles in their way. Neva was in 
their way. The first child in full force 
of motion lost its steering power. It 
crashed into Neva, swung around her 
skirts, clinging with outstretched hands 
to her waist, then losing hold, fell a 
rumpled heap on the hard pavement. 
The second child stopped itself by the 
same means, but kept its balance. 

The shock was impelling. Mechan- 
ically Neva picked the childup. It was 
beginning, after its first full moment of 
unrealization, to whimper. 
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Children had never entered into 
Neva’s scheme of things. She did not 
know how to handle them. But now 
she bent down to the small ag- 
grieved one and gently touched its 
shoulder. 

“‘Don’t cry,” she said. Then sud- 
denly, as she saw the tiny, almost in- 
visible bruise on the child’s arm, lifted 
up confidingly to her, the protective 
tenderness which she had felt while 
nursing Lawrence flooded back to her 
soul. She recognized it. It soothed 
her like the stroke of a comforting 
hand. All other emotions from which 
she had vibrated—all other moods 
dropped away colorlessly. She felt as 
if she had come face to face again with 
something beautiful she had once 
known and which was her own and al- 
ways had been. The child would pass 
on. It was already chubbily smiling 
again as it trotted off back toward 
its nurse—the other one after it. 

In a wonderful hesitation Neva 
stretched out her arms to this new 
tenderness. Then a jealous impulse 
came to her to hold it alone, to feel if it 
were really hers. There was a church 
on the corner.. The hour meant noth- 
ing to her now—the clocks had stopped 
ticking in her mind. She went to the 
church. The door swung open under 
eager fingers. It was quite dark inside 
and the air was sweet. She slipped in- 
to one of the pews, and leaning back 
among the shadows, abandoned herself 
to revelation. Lawrence and the child 
became one inher thoughts. Both had 
been hurt—one badly, one just a little. 
She had bent over them both. The 
blessedness of the feeling again surged 
over her. What was it? What was 
the answer to these puzzling things? 
Why for so many days and nights had 
she been struggling with shapes of her 
own creating? Where had they gone 
now? 

A woman carrying a baby slipped 
down the aisle. Neva saw her and 
with an instinctive desire to grasp at 
understanding, watched her. She held 
the baby close and the baby did not cry. 
Neva reflected idly how strange it was 
that there should be so many children 
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passing through this particular hour 
in her life. She wondered why the 
mother and baby had come like the 
scenic noiseless clockwork of pre- 
arranged effect. Then suddenly realiza- 
tion flashed upon her of the tremendous 
egoism in suchathought. The mother, 
the children had always been there. 
Each moment was alive with such 
children and mothers, only she—Neva, 
had never noticed them before. The 
significance of self-confession caused her 
to kneel and hide her face in her hands. 


THE SMART SET 


But as she knelt she felt the presence 
of something hovering over her— 
something which seemed to have the 
calm maternity of wings. It named it. 
self to her—Hope. It brushed across 
her being, sweeping out the haunted 
corners. 

She felt her husband close to her; she 
felt the instinct of protection for him 
rise softly in her heart, and as her face 
bent over him she felt its expression, 
she saw it as in a mirror. It was the 
face of a mother. 


ER 


THE DEAR PLACE 


I LOVE my home; no other place 
Seems half so dear to me. 
With wife and fourteen children 
It could no dearer be. 


a SF oe 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF MADAME LEANDRE 


“T HERE is ever a wistfully plaintive note added to our happiness. Only in 
pleasure, in reckless, sparkling pleasure, can we forget that we are mortals, 
born to suffer. 


Wuat you yourself do, not what others do to you, makes up the sum of 
your life. You alone are responsible for its happiness or its wretchedness. 


Love lives too short and dies too long. 


To understand me and be kin to me it is essential that we should start from 
the same point of view—not that we reach the same conclusions. For no matter 
how congenial you may be in your tastes and talents, if our fundamental ideas 


are not kin, friendships cannot last. 
HELEN WOLJESKA. 





“SWEET” 


By Thomas L. Masson 


place, by the way, not half so desir- 

able to return from as of old. In 
the glorious old days the man from 
Africa was really alion. Inasense the 
African lions made him one, for he car- 
ried about him an impression of narrow 
escapes with big game; also a sort of 
mysterious mingling of mines, jungles, 
and cannibals. But the Boer War 
made Africa vulgar, reduced it more 
to the dead level of other commonplace 
countries. What a pity, indeed, that 
the unknown places on the globe are so 
rapidly becoming extinct! They af- 
forded such a help to the imagination. 

She was to me a wonderfully pretty 
girl, not because I had just returned 
from Africa, but because she was really 
intrinsically pretty. That is, I sternly 
separated that flood of homesickness, 
that warped, prejudiced craving for al- 
most anything human and native that 
aman has who has been isolated long 
from his own kind, and judged her from 
the purely critical standpoint. 

She was, even from this standpoint, the 
kind of pretty girl known as “sweet.” 
Doubtless you have dreamed of that 
kind before—one that if you had lived 
in bygone days you would have loved 
to capture from some lonely rock- 
bound citadel, and with tender solici- 
tude journeyed with through untold 
hardships until you had with knightly 
prowess brought her back to the ivy- 
covered baronial castle. Or possibly 
once in your lifetime you may have 
actually known such a one, and if you 
have, you will realize how hard it has 
been not to take her in your arms, not 
to forget yourself. utterly and com- 
pletely, disregarding everything else. 


| HAD just returned from Africa—a 


Perhaps I felt a touch of this at once, 
for I hastened away with her to a corner 
of the ball-room, as far as possible re- 
moved from the music, while certain 
other young men hovered in the dis- 
tance. Even Africa, however, as shop- 
worn and public as it has become, I 
fancied helped me, for it seemed to 
keep them sufficiently remote. 

“IT don’t dance,” I said—not apolo- 
getically nor defiantly, but quite his- 
torically——‘‘ and so, if you—”’ 

“Oh, no,” she protested, “I would 
rather sit it out. I’m so tired already. 
I sometimes wish I had never learned to 
dance. I always feel conspicuous.” 

I thought I detected traces of a dis- 
tant tear in her voice. I was all sym- 
pathy at once. How easy to be sym- 
pathetic with a girl like that! 

I was about to say, ‘‘ What, and you 
so young!” when it occurred to me 
that she was really too young even to 
imply that she was young. It would 
have been quite proper and diplomatic, 
possibly, to have inferred at this point 
that she had been surfeited with danc- 
ing. But this assumption of being 
blasé did not seem to fit her. And so 
I said, with a real human lift to my 
voice: 

“That consoles me for never having 
learned. Although”—lI wanted her to 
confide in me, so I confided in her—‘‘al- 
though,” I continued in a lower tone, 
“it makes me feel fearfully awkward 
at times—when I’m here. Then I 
wish Ihadlearned. I’m quite ashamed 
of myself. I have that horrible feeling 
that nobody likes—that I am out of 
it.” 

“Do you really feel that way?” she 
asked, looking at me with wide-open 
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eyes. I was just beginning to realize— 
and to appreciate—how young she was. 
It gave me a cue. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,”’ I replied warmly; 
“‘T don’t suppose you understand it, be- 
cause you’ve never been out of it a 
moment, I fancy, but—I assure you 
I’ve never confessed this to anyone be- 
fore—I’ve suffered agonies of mind over 
my awkwardness. It pursues me 
everywhere. I don’t suppose I'll ever 
get over it.” 

“Do you really mean that?” she said. 
There seemed to be a trace of anxiety 
in her voice. 

“Yes, indeed—that, and all it implies. 
If”’—I said this with a note of appeal— 
“‘someone—you, for example—could 
only feel sorry for me—” 

“I do, I do.” 

She flashed her eyes at me frankly, 
and then, like the dear sweet thing she 
was, dropped them instantly. 

“Because,”” she continued, “that’s 
the way I’ve felt myself.” 

“‘Have you?” I said almost breath- 
lessly. ‘Oh, I’m so glad. That is— 


I mean—of course I’m sorry—for your 


sake. But I mean that I’m glad—for 
my own. Have you—honestly—felt 
that way very much?” 

“Oh, yes, very much. You see”— 
her voice was lowered almost to a whis- 
per now; she looked furtively about her 
as if she expected that behind the 
palms Indians were concealed and 
might spring out at any moment to 
scalp us both—“I came out only last 
week.” 

Ah! Somehow it came to me as a 
shock. And yet as I looked at her 
there was no reason to doubt it. And 
so this sweet girl wasa“‘bud.” I found 
myself calculating her age—wondering 
if the time of “‘coming out” differed in 
different States. Then I figured rough- 
ly that she must be eighteen. Well, I 
wasn’t so much older. The discrepancy 
between our ages indeed appeared to 
me to be mathematically and connu- 
bially correct. I began to hear distant 
wedding-bells. I could see orange- 
blossoms floating around in the air. 
For here indeed was the one girl with 
whom there had been immediately set 


THE SMART SET 


up a mutual confidence—on the basis 
of our shortcomings. 

“How grand!” I whispered. 
me about it.” 

“But it wasn’t. It was awful!” 

“Were you—”’ I felt around in my 
mind for the one word that would 
convey the exact condition of our con- 
fidence in each other—the one word 
that would, so to speak, bind the un- 
conscious bargain between us—‘‘nery- 
ous?” 

“Terribly!” 

“‘Perhaps”—I had a younger sister 
and felt on comparatively safe ground— 
“perhaps you had trouble with your 
gown.” 

“How did you guess that?” 
looked at me amusedly. 

“I don’t know,” I replied, with a 
show of embarrassment, “‘except that 
somehow you never can depend on 
material things at critical times. Oliver 
Holmes said, I believe, that the con- 
sciousness of being well-dressed was 
better than the consolation of religion. 
But when it is a first experiment there 
is always a doubt about it.” 

She looked at me shyly. 

“It wasn’t the gown,” she said, “by 
itself, but it was—everything.” 

“That’s it,”” I nodded sympathet- 
ically. ‘“‘You see, it isn’t really the 
gown, or the coat, but it’s the state of 
mind. When you don’t care, nothing 
happens. But when you can’t help 
but care then you can’t help everything 
happening.” 

“That’sjustit!”’ sheexclaimed. ‘Oh, 
how well you have put it. It seemed 
as if, you know, on that first evening 
everyone was looking at me—searching 
my soul—wondering how I felt, notic- 
ing every gesture. I fancied they were 
talking about me in groups—I honestly, 
even now, believe they were. Oh, I 
was so glad to get home!” 

“IT know that feeling!” I exclaimed. 
**Once I was asked to lecture, and oh, 
what I went through! Do you know, I 
feel as if I had known you forever.” 

She smiled. The music had stopped. 
A tall man was approaching. 

“Oh, dear,” she murmured, “we 
were having such a delightful time. 


“Tell 


She 





“SWEET” 


And here comes Jack for the next 
dance.” 

“Can’t you put him off?” I mur- 
mured. 

She looked at me _ reproachfully. 
“You don’t know Jack,” she said. 

She rose. She held out a hand in 
her sweet, embarrassed way. No won- 
der men are weak. I would with the 
utmost enthusiasm have committed any 
crime in the calendar for a girl like that. 

“I’m so glad to have met you, Mr. 
Callington,” she said. 

She had the advantage of me there. 
I suddenly remembered that I had not 
caught her name when the hostess in- 
troduced me. I blushed. 

‘“‘We—shall—meet—again, I hope, 
Miss, er—er—” I stammered. 

She smiled—still shyly. 

“T’m a Mrs.,” she said. “But don’t 
feel badly, now, please, because the 
mistake was quite natural. My hus- 
band, Mr. Dilber, Mr. Callington.” 

I bowed stiffly, while they passed on 
to the music. If I had been a woman, 
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of course I should have noticed that 
wedding-ring at once. After all, what 
had Africa, in the way of sharpening my 
eyesight, done for me? Then I turned 
to the hostess. I grabbed her, with 
my usual awkwardness, by the arm. 

“Look here,” I said, “that young 
thing—Mrs. Dilber—please tell me— 
what did she mean by saying that she 
had just come out?” 

The hostess laughed, a short, dry 
laugh. 

“Oh,” she said, “I forgot you’d been 
in Africa. Fascinating, isn’t she? That 
innocent-looking kind always is, you 
know. Why, she meant coming out 
after her last divorce. That’s a phrase 
they use now, I believe, when they 
emerge again after another marriage.” 

I took along breath. I could feel my 
heart begin to ossify. 

“Oh, by the way,” I said, half-in- 
differently, ‘‘this then, is her second 
husband?” 

“Or third,” 
doubtfully. 


replied the hostess 
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By Clinton Scollard 


ILTING water and lyric bird, 
And the low wind laughing by, 
And in the golden blur of the air 
The bronze of the butterfly, 
While up through the limpid cool of the pool 
A fin-flash fleet and shy! 


Flush of the purple raspberry flower; 
Chime of the foxglove bells; 

Gleams from the ox-eyed daisy’s torch; 
Beams from the primrose-cells; 

And the dainty dots of forget-me-nots, 
And the fire-weed’s spangled spells! 


A nameless attar out of the earth 
As sweet as the bruiséd bay; 

The waft of mint and the balsam breath, 
And the scent of the honeyed hay; 

All of the lure and the calm heart-cure 
In the touch of a Summer day! 





LOATHLY LOVER 


By Edna Kenton 


LL the cynics could have told her 
—some of them, being her dear, 
good friends, did tell her long 

before and repeatedly—that her affair 
with Richard McLester could have but 
one ending. She herself, during the 
years that McLester wasstriding toward 
his public goal, told herself the same 
thing more than once when his letters 
were a trifle tardy in reaching her, or 
when his brief telegrams came, say- 
ing that he could not make her town 
for that week’s end visit. For she was 
a clever woman always, and a sane one, 
however much she loved. Yet the end 
had come, after fifteen years, as such 
endings always come, with all the 
shocking agony of the unexpected bolt 
of fire. McLester had decided that he 
needed now the garment of respectabil- 
ity that a home and a wife casts about 
the swiftest paced of the sons of men, 
and his present plans included a pru- 
dent marriage within a few months. 
And his bride, as all the world’s wives 
could have forecasted fifteen years 
back, was not to be Alice Gilbert. 

There had been, before the blow fell, 
a lapse of four weeks without sight 
of each other, the longest period in 
all the fifteen years that he had suf- 
fered to pass without coming to her or 
sending for her—in all these years he 
would never hear to her making her 
home in his city, and Boston and New 
York are not so far apart as to make 
weekly trips more than a swiftly pass- 
ing inconvenience. There passed four 
lonely weeks without sight of him and 
those four weeks without a letter, 
merely telegrams announcing his una- 
voidable detention. Finally, after the 
manner of women, she turned her other 
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cheek for the blow that might be wait 
ing for her and wrote him a letter, 
quiet enough, but full of all the love of 
all the years through which she had 
waited. 

“He must answer this!” she had 
breathed, with a throb of her heart 
which paled her cheeks and made the 
sealing of the envelope a_ blurred 
splotch of gilt wax, and all but held her 
back from the posting of it. 

And she had not mistaken the letter’s 
imperative quality. Every line of it 
called McLester’s hand, called it all the 
more because no line held any tangible 
demand. By return post his answer 
came, quite as if he had been waiting 
for the opening she gave him. 


I have decided to marry. . . . My 
career is lying straight before me... . I 
need the social aid a wife can give her hus- 
band. ... You do not know her... . If 
she had her point of view I should not object 
to your meeting, but she is very young. . . . 
Let us always be friendly, if not friends. 


And Alice Gilbert, reading that last 
sentence, which contained as vivid a 
plea as her whole letter to him to 
which this was answer, and thinking of 
all the incriminating documents which 
she had kept over from his callow, in- 
cautious days, wished passionately for 
one black moment that she were the 
sort of woman to whom breach-of- 
promise suits and their ilk were pos- 
sible things. For years his “career” 
had been his god, his fetish even; it 
was now, and would be until his death, 
and he had cause to fear for it now. 
With all that he must know of her un- 
likeness to her sisters of the flowered 
robes and grasping hands, he still had 
cause to fear. For some crises of life 
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have driven the meekest to insensate 
madnesses. 

But she kept her hold of her real self 
and every morning, when she waked to 
dulled life, she strove stubbornly after 
her standpoint, which ever slipped like 
some nightmareish fantasy from her 
feeble grasp; and she tried patiently 
to keep always before her the mem- 
ory of that moment, fifteen years be- 
fore, when she held dull respectability 
lived out beside a loutish, half-brutish 
husband, in one hand, and life and love 
—with their pains and risks—in the 
other, and had chosen freely, with open 
eyes and mind, the life the left hand 
held for her. ‘Whatever comes,” she 
had said then, and had sworn never to 
forget it. All this she tried patiently 
to remember, and she fought down the 
waves of self-pity which all but sub- 
merged her, and which could drive her 
nowhere but to the end—all of life, and 
for a week went about her usual occu- 
pations. The letter she did not an- 
swer. 

At the week’s end there came a tele- 
gram: 


Shall arrive on the 6.00 tonight. 
R. McL. 


Mrs. Gilbert read it over twice, and 
then called her little maid to her. 

“T am going away for over Sunday, 
Rosa,” she said quietly. ‘“‘You may 
go to your sister’s for a few days—until 
I send you word.” 

As she settled herself in the early 
afternoon train for New York, she did 
not feel like a coward at all, running 
from the flare of powder. She simply 
was not ready to meet the man who for 
fifteen years had been her lover and 
who had only five days before thrown 
her definitely aside for a girl, ‘very 
young”—minus “a point of view,” 
but the daughter of his State’s governor. 
She glanced again at herself in one of the 
omnipresent mirrors, and knew that in 
spite of what she had walked through 
these last five days she did not look 
her thirty-five years—McLester was 
forty-two! If the girl was very young 
indeed, it must mean that he was more 
than twice her age—Tom Gilbert had 
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been more than that when he had 
married her, twenty years before. She 
shuddered as she thought of Gilbert, 
forgotten almost from the moment she 
left him, dead now for years. No 
wonder she had left him—for Dick— 
Dick McLester, who had drifted into that 
country town of hers for a brief year, 
young and ardent and brilliant and 
alive, and had caught her up in a very 
chariot offlameand borneher away. ... 

She changed her current of thought 
resolutely, for along that channel lay 
madness and loss of all her self-control. 
So she smiled a little as she thought of 
how within a brief time she and McLes- 
ter would pass each other with a roar 
and rush, he bound for her city; she 
for his. She smiled too as she thought 
of McLester hammering stubbornly 
away at her door; of McLester calling 
her telephone number time and again. 
She had carefully dropped the re-sealed 
telegram in her mail-box. Rosa had 
signed for it, and let him look up the 
time of its delivery as he wished and 
explain it as he might, he could hardly 
be sure that she had left solely because 
he was coming. She smiled as she re- 
flected carefully that he could not be 
sure of anything. 

Instead of staying two days away 
from her home, she stayed two weeks. 
She was a woman of rare perceptionsand 
gifts, and she had her rare friends. 
She frittered away every waking hour 
and drugged herself into slumber at 
night. Then one morning she awoke 
serenely, without the habitual start 
into throbbing pain, and looked calmly 
upon the sword hanging by its fabled 
hair above her bed. 

“Let it fall!” she said aloud, and in 
a trance of composure she packed her 
things and left that day for her home. 

The rooms she had left so hurriedly 
were dreary and close enough as she 
entered them, and she flung every 
window wide and straightened chairs 
and furniture before she sat down with 
the pile of lettersand telegramsthat had 
accumulated in the two weeks. All of 
the latter were from McLester, and sev- 
eral of the former. She smiled a little 
as she ripped open one telegram after 
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another and caught his state of mind. 
McLester was undoubtedly dubious; 
even a little frightened, for in these two 
weeks he had come up four times. She 
knew him so well that she could see 
into his mind with startlingly clear 
vision, and the sight helped her a little. 
She had meant tofrighten him, perhaps, 
but in common with her sisters she 
loathed a coward, although she knew 
that he had cause for fear for his 
“‘career.”” 

“He has not begged yet, but he 
wants his letters more than he wants 
salvation—they are salvation, he 
thinks.” 

Still wrapped about with her im- 
mutable composure, she went to a 
locked drawer in her desk and drew 
them out—yellowed things, soiled with 
time and handling; and as she held 
them in her hands sentences from the 
hidden pages seemed to flash up at her; 
all of them of a type which would make 
the rarest of feasting in the camp of his 
enemies. 

“But I am not that sort of woman; 
why does he fear it?’’ she asked herself, 
and the silent question helped her as 
had the knowledge of his coward’s 
fear a while back. 

“It is so common to fear that from 
me!’’ she sneered, and the sneer was 
for herself. If he had known her 
so little in their years together as 
to think this thing of her at the end, 
she too had been too blind to see in 
him the strain of coarse misunder- 
standing of her deepest qualities and 
motives. 

And while she stood there, with the 
letters in her hand, her bell rang 
sharply—one long, fierce ring and two 
short, sharp ones. It was McLester’s 
ring, and even as she listened and knew 
him to be below, her insensate com- 
posure never faltered. She had come 
back without a definite plan of action, 
but now she was ready for anything, 
and she was not only ready, but ready 
for the end. Here it was, close upon 
her. 

She laid the letters back in the drawer 
and went to the door herself, with her 
traveling-hat still on. 


THE SMART SET 


“Where is Rosa? 
been? 
ill—” 

McLester stammered it all out as he 
stood inthe hall. Evidently his coming 
there had been a part of some madness 
on his own part, for his surprise at 
seeing her was unfeigned. And when 
he entered the apartment he stood at 
loss. The suspense of the two weeks 
had told on his nerves, which were 
usually of stoical fiber. 

““Rosa?”’ repeated the woman he had 
come many miles to see. ‘She has 
been with her sister—by the way, will 
you call Mrs. Zabrinski up, Dick, while 
I close some of these windows? Tell 
Rosa I am back and want her to come 
this evening if she can. I? Oh, I 
ran down to New York for two weeks 
<4 Rosa—can she come? That's 
good. Oh, sit down, Dick. Your 
pipe is over there. No? Then sit 
down and don’t smoke—I saw Frank 
Lamont in one of the hotels last week, 
dining with a crowd. By the way, did 
we come up together today?” 

“I came yesterday,” McLester 
mumbled, and wasatalossagain. He, 
a man who had addressed his thousands, 
and, what is infinitely more difficult, 
his select hundreds, was dumb before 
the slight woman who sat before him, 
neither fury nor fragility, but embodied 
master of the moment. It was nota 
rare situation, for women are often so 
unhumanly gifted in crises, and Mc- 
Lester knew it, as he knew most things 
about women. But the silence of these 
weeks had got on his nerves rather 
badly, and Alice could do such a damned 
lot of mischief... His thoughts 
ran in channels that could not be 
verbalized and he could not change 
their current, so he sat dashed and 
silent. 

As for Alice, she was not thinking; 
she was relying solely on the present 
moment, with her strange composure 
unpierced. Finally, when McLester 
could hardly affirm or disclaim in- 
telligently, she swung the talk straight 
into vital things. 

“And so you are going to marry the 
governor’s daughter, Dick?” 


Where have you 
I have been afraid you were— 
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She leaned back in her chair a little 
wearily, and as he stammered his reply 
she looked at him, seeing him not as 
he was, but as he had been fifteen 
years before, when she knew him first, 
when he had come into her life as the 
gods once came down to make mortals 
happy. Even in this moment she was 
glad that she had been brave enough 
to choose to live, to choose to go with 
him away from that brutish lout she 
had been all but sold to in her mid- 
teens. Old Tom Gilbert—she could 
see him now, heavy, thick-set, with 
his reddened eyes and his alcoholic 
nose, and his coarsened skin and 
tyrannical temper. 

She leaned forward with a little gasp, 
her one sign of weakness in all the 
interview, and she opened and shut her 
eyes rapidly to clear her blurred vision 
and dispel her slight dizziness. For 
the half of one delirious second she 
had thought that the thick-set, stocky 
man opposite her, with his reddened 
eyes and discolored teeth and 
coarsened skin, was no other than that 
man she had married first, who had 
died since, who had surely died. Then 
the delirium passed, and she saw that 
it was only Dick sitting there—only 
Dick. 

Her gasp made McLester brave for 
the first time since he had written her 
that decisive letter. But unfortunately 
his inner consciousness that his courage 
was but overlay and thin veneer made 
him swagger a little, incited him to the 
use even of a slightly bullying tone. 

“Of course, Alice, you’re going to be 
sensible about this, and it’s going to be 
all right for you, in any case. This 
girl is well enough, and my career—a 
man can’t damn hiscareer. Ifa public 
man could guard against scandals he 
might live his life as he would like to 
live it, and in that case you’d still stay 
in mine. You must understand 
though,” hurriedly, “that it’s best to 
break this off entirely—like that! I’m 
resolved on that, understand. But I'll 
fix you—you don’t need to worry any 
for the future—”’ 

He paused, disheartened, as her laugh 
struck discouragingly against his bul- 


wark of bravado and battered it down. 
And he cursed inwardly as he beheld 
his new-found courage reel and totter, 
and realized that he had not yet taken 
one step along the path which would 
lead him to the possession of those 
letters—those early, asinine letters of 
histo her. He could not know that she 
had followed hardly a word of what he 
had been saying; that her laugh was 
wholly for her comparison, which was 
comparison no longer, but identity. 
One cannot compare things that are 
alike. She laughed again as she 
thought of old Tom Gilbert and old 
Dick McLester. Things alike, at last! 

And then, while his pause grew 
sodden and heavy, all that he had been 
saying came back to her, sentence by 
sentence, and she looked at him with 
eyes so bright that he could think of no 
words with which to lift the pall of 
silence. Already he was regretting a 
part of the bravado he had mistaken 
for bravery. She spoke at last, re- 
flectively, even gently. 

“But won’t it be a little hard on the 
young girl, poor child!” she mused. 
“Only seventeen! Your breath is bad, 
you know, and you are fat, and grow- 
ing old. Your eyes are red all the 
time now, and they are quite revolting 
—sometimes. No, Dick, not even your 
‘career,’ gorgeous as it may be, is go- 
ing to make up to that poor child for 
a fat old man with stained teeth and 
reddened eyes, and a tobacco-tainted 
breath.” 

He flushed purple, and his eyes took 
all the vivid color at which she had 
so delicately shivered. But he tried 
to laugh. 

“After all, you—” he began, with 
the unwisdom of fury that must be 
compressed. She laughed without his 
obvious attempt at mirth. 

“TI? I knew you fifteen years ago, 
when you were slim and strong and 
didn’t puff when you ran, much less 
walked, and I’ve been able to think 
of you in these degenerating years as 
you were then, in those bad days when 
I. was married to a fat old man with 
tobacco-stained lips. Do you remem- 
ber how I used to mimic his lumbering 
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love-making to you, years ago? Ah, 
me, Dick, how she is going to ridicule 
you to the inevitable young god some 
day!” 

She paused lightly, while she watched 
the purple blood creep over his face. 
Twice he tried to speak, and no words 
came, and then she added: 

“Count the cost tonight, standing 
before your mirror, and make up your 
mind never to blame her, Dick, if she 
is caught up in the whirlwind of life, 
and takes her youth and her beauty 
away from you without permission or 
regret. And if she goes, she will be 
doing right in choosing to live, to 
leave the fat old man for the slim 
young one whose kisses are the wine of 
Spring. Ah, it was hard on me, 
eighteen years ago, when I was as 
young as she, and I know; that is why 
Iam so sorry for her today.” 

He got up to go, still purple, still 
speechless, still awkward and at loss. 
And after a moment she rose too. 

“You are forgetting something,” 
she said at last, and laughed a little 
to see him glance apprehensively at 
the table, and at the floor, and at the 
chair where he had been sitting. 
When he looked back at her, help- 
lessly, questioningly, she smiled a 
smile that he cursed. 

“Your ‘career’! Don’t tell me 
you've forgotten it, at last, even for a 
moment!” 

He watched her, with set teeth, as 
she moved toward the desk where 
every letter she had written to him 
had been penned, and drew out the 
parcel of letters he had come to get. 


Earlier in the afternoon, had there been 
no other way, he could have murdered 
her for the sake of getting them into 
his hands, but if he had murdered her 
now, the motive would not have been 
the same. And for lesser passions than 
he felt then, women have died. 

She looked coolly upon him as he 
ran his fingers through the bundle, and 
at last she spoke. 

“They are all there, every one that 
I have saved. I haven't kept a line of 
your handwriting in my possession— 
except these late ones; take them. 
The ‘career’ is safe from me.” 

“Thanks,” he uttered then, for 
he knew the note of truth in men or 
women when he heard it. And in 
that moment he dared to hold out his 
hand. 

Perceiving the stretch of courage 
that it took for him to compass that 
simple movement of the arm, and be- 
cause his touch meant nothing to her 
now, nor ever could again, she touched 
his hand lightly with her own. 

“Good-bye,” he muttered heavily. 

“Good-bye, Dick.” Her tone was 
casual and light. 

At the door he turned. 

“Tf I can ever do anything for you—" 
he blundered, and came to a full stop 
before her smile. 

“Nothing for me, Dick,” she an- 
swered. ‘“‘But for her sake, try not to 
kiss her often.” 

And McLester went away, carrying 
with him forever, as her last word to 
him, her plea for an unknown sister 
about to tread the winepress she had 
trod. 
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AN INSIDIOUS INSINUATION 


MES. SHARPE—I am quite certain that I know of no one so utterly selfish 


as you are. 
Mr. SHARPE—Indeed! 


And yet you claim that you know yourself perfectly! 
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By Elizabeth Moorhead 


Exhibition of Modern Por- 

traits, of course. It was a 
brilliant affair, and vastly inclusive as 
well, offering for the modest sum of 
one dollar an opportunity to those on 
the outer edges of society to view the 
potentates of the inner circle both on 
canvas and in the flesh, and even to 
receive tea and wafers at the hands of 
certain fair originals who had con- 
sented to dispense this mild refresh- 
ment in an anteroom as an added lure. 
Incidentally one contributed by this 
agreeable method to a highly reputable 
charity. 

When I caught a glimpse of Letitia in 
the crowded gallery I naturally ac- 
quitted her of any frivolous intention, 
feeling sure that she was taking an 
afternoon off for no reason but a 
praiseworthy desire to aid the afore- 
mentioned charity and to gratify a 
pretty taste in the art of portraiture. 
To my surprise she appeared to be 
riveted before a flamboyant though un- 
deniably clever presentment of a very 
great lady in white satin, whose ample 
shoulders and bust were liberally dis- 
played and scintillating with diamonds. 
At a loss to understand Letitia’s rapt 
concentration upon this uninspired 
work, I drew near with a question, and 
she indicated the painter’s name. 

It was Gustave Laroque. 

“Isn't it just what might be ex- 
pected of him?” said Letitia. ‘“‘He’s 
rich and famous, beginning to gather in 
American dollars now. I hear he’s 
coming over next Winter with a 
dazzling list of orders.” 

We stood in silence for a moment, 
looking at the complacent lady 


Fy, exnibition went to the Loan 


of the picture. In some _ indefin- 
able way she seemed to range her- 
self consciously as her painter’s cham- 
pion, the visible exponent of his 
standards. 

“‘And Frangoise—I wonder where in 
the world she is?— Wandering by de- 
vious paths, I’m afraid,” Letitia mur- 
mured softly. ‘Poor little tortured 
soul!” 

“Soul?” said I. ‘“‘Thistledown, you 
mean—a thing lighter than air, made 
to be puffed away in a breath.” 

But Letitia shook her head. 

“Soul,” she persisted. “TI 
always believe in her. 
she didn’t choose.” 

Well, I couldn’t argue the point at 
this late date. To my mind insur- 
mountable barriers of race and training 
had shut us away from Frangoise, 
making any true understanding im- 
possible; Letitia was convinced that a 
touch of nature had laid these barriers 
low. But here is the story, summoned 
out of the past by the name of Gustave 
Laroque. 

It all happened at Barbizon—the 
Barbizon of twelve years ago, still un- 
spoiled by tourist and tramway. Le- 
titia and I had traveled from Melun on 
top of the stage-coach over the straight 
white road that lies across fields of 
Waving grain, into the village and up to 
the door of the Inn of the Golden 
Crown. This unpretentious hostelry 
presented a sober front to the street, 
but passing through its arched door- 
way we found ourselves in a spacious, 
sunny cour with a delectable garden 
stretching beyond. Fascinated by its 
quaint alleys and rich bloom, we lin- 
gered among the peonies and holly- 
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shall 
She was driven, 
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hocks and roses until we were late at 
our first table d’héte. 

‘“‘There’s the most beautiful face in 
the whole world!” 

Letitia uttered the words under her 
breath in an ecstasy of admiration. I 
looked, and instantly agreed. The 
proposition admitted no argument, no 
denial; the face was beautiful, of a 
beauty as absolute as that of a Summer 
sky or a moonlit sea, as serene and un- 
conscious. Beauty that transcended 
any petty art, any accident of dress— 
it was there, simple, perfect in itself, 
not seeking attention, indifferent as 


* nature. Seen thus across the table in 


the heat and din of the long narrow 
salle & manger, through the flare of 
candles and haze of cigarette smoke, 
detached against a background of 
walls painted with grotesque and 
ribald figures, it had an almost un- 
earthly quality—this clear, oval face, 
in its pearly purity of tint, its classic 
severity of outline. 

Our goddess took little part in the 
hum of talk going on about her. Soon 
she rose quietly and with a compre- 


hensive glance around the table in- 
cluded us all in her grave salutation, 


her murmured ‘“Mesdames, mes- 
sieurs.” Then she disappeared. 

“Une belle personne, n’est-ce pas?” 
A talkative gentleman at Letitia’s 
right caught and interpreted the gaze 
we sent after the retreating figure. 
“Madame Charvet, wife of an artist— 
an unknown artist, not yet arrived!” 
He shrugged his shoulders expressively. 
“Mais il a de la chance, celui-la!”’ 

Letitia responded at once, eager to 
make use of her somewhat academic 
French. Always intent upon im- 
proving the occasion she would have 
been quite unendurable in her defi- 
niteness had she not had the gift of 
imagination. This saving grace pro- 
tected her from a too great rigidity of 
attitude and occasionally led her into 
endearing errors of judgment. 

Just now she was fairly alight. We 
were sitting in the garden after dinner, 
drinking our coffee at one of the little 
iron tables under the fruit-trees. 

““She’s wonderful, Madame Charvet 


—enough to make the place interesting 
if there were nothing else. And es. 
pecially because her type isn’t French 
at all; it’s the purest Greek, with the 
appropriate manner, so soft and grave, 
not a spark of coquetry and flippancy, 
She’s Artemis in the flesh—or, better 
still, one of the Muses, Melpomene, 
with that melancholy slant of the eye. 
brows and those shadowy eyes. What 
an inspiration she must be to her 
husband! I’m crazy to talk to her.” 

This desire proved easy of fulfilment, 
Madame Charvet nodded pleasantly as 
we seated ourselves opposite her at dé. 
jeuner. She seemed to be instinctively 
drawn to my young companion, and 
when she smiled and talked the impres- 
sion of austerity gave way to one of 
simplicity and sweetness. 

““She’s as transparent as a child, a 
perfectly lucid nature,” Letitia pro- 
claimed after a walk in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau with the new-made 
friend. “She has been married five 
years and is only twenty-two now. | 
can see her life as clearly as if she'd 
unrolled it before me; there’s nothing 
in it, never has been anything but that 
one man Charvet.”’ 

“What about her own family, her 
father and mother?’’ I inquired practi- 
cally. 

“They died when she was a child and 
she never sees her only brother. Her 
husband fills her horizon completely; 
he’s twenty years older than she is, pro- 
tector, teacher, guide—everything in 
the world to her. Do you know, it’s 
terrible to see such adoration! I’m 
not used to it—not used to such frank- 
ness of speech about it, at any rate.” 

Letitia sat curled up on the bed in 
my room. She turned her head away 
from me to hide the color that crept 
into her cheek. To the New England 
girl, reticent on all personal matters, 
Latin unreserve came as a shock. 

“It’s utter self-abandonment,” she 
went on, “to care like that, to stake 
one’s all on another human being. She 
counts herself nothing except in him 
and through him; she has the sacrifi- 
cial instinct. I couldn’t care for any- 
one like that!” 
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“And what does he do to deserve 
such worship?”’ 

“Oh, he’s always considerate, she 
says; he never forgets her comfort. 
And she has positive reverence for his 
genius.” 

“His genius! Unrecognized, then. 
Forty-two years old and his name not 
established !”’ 

Letitia looked perplexed. 

“She certainly talks as if he were a 
celebrity; she says he’s courted every- 
where. I couldn’t tell what kind of 
work he does; she’s not analytical. 
After all,” she astutely concluded, 
“you and I don’t by any means know 
the names of all the clever artists in 
Paris. And that Frenchman who 
spoke of him at dinner is an ignorant 
person, not an authority on art. Char- 
vet is probably just coming to the fore.” 

I willingly conceded the possibility 
of a talent existing outside the bounds 
of my experience, and Letitia, fully 
launched upon the tide of an enthu- 
siasm, continued: 

“He’s busy and prosperous, appar- 
ently. They live at Montmartre and 
he sends her to Barbizon every Summer 


while he’s filling engagements in differ- 


ent places. He’s painting a portrait at 
Dinard now and is coming here to join 
her as soon as it’s finished.” 

In spite of some skepticism as to the 
historic exactitude of Madame Char- 
vet’s picturesque description of her life 
my own interest in her increased daily. 
Her tranquil dignity of demeanor had 
a special charm, marking her out from 
the artists of both sexes who came and 
went, filling the Inn of the Golden 
Crown with a clamor of racy anecdote 
and song, slang, and a sort of cheap and 
boisterous bohemianism. For Bar- 
bizon at the time was no longer the 
chosen habitat of genius. Its best day 
was over; it had not fallen to its present 
low estate as a mere resort for excur- 
sionists, it is true, but it had become 
the haunt of third-rate men in corduroy 
and women chiefly conspicuous for 
eccentricities of manner and dress, who 
hoped that the glamour of its name 
might add factitious value to their 
conventional studies of plain and forest. 
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Among this motley throng young 
Madame Charvet moved serenely, never 
losing her quiet remoteness of air which 
was almost stateliness. She attached 
herself to us, apparently finding our 
company more congenial to her than 
that of her livelier compatriots. And 
for some unexplained reason we felt 
immensely flattered by this preference. 

Unreserved with me, to Letitia she 
opened her whole heart, telling her how 
the baby had died at its birth and how 
“‘monsieur’’—calling him so was the 
one little indication of the bourgeoise 
that we ever noticed in her—had 
brought her to Barbizon to recover her 
strength, and had carried her into the 
forest while she was too weak to walk 
that she might breathe its aromatic 
air. And ever since that Summer she 
had loved it—every rocky height, every 
cavern, every wooded slope. 

“I call it always my forest,”’ she said 
in a satisfied tone of proprietorship. 
We, alien and casual, might admire it, 
stirred by its wild, romantic beauty, but 
to her it was part of life, this wonder- 
ful Fontainebleau, being associated with 
deep and solemn experience. At least, 
such was Letitia’s interpretation of a 
modest sentiment. 

As the weeks went by, Francoise— 
she begged us to call her by her petit 
nom—began to lose something of her 
calm. Twice she announced a date 
for her husband’s arrival and twice he 
failed her, sending word of a change of 
plan at the last moment when she was 
wrought up to the highest pitch of 
joyous anticipation. It was pitiful to 
see the blank misery of her face on each 
of these occasions, misery which seemed 
entirely out of proportion to its cause. 
For what could be more natural than a 
painter’s failure to finish his work in a 
given period? We were surprised that 
she shouldn’t have accommodated her- 
self to the irregularities of the artistic 
temperament, but we respected the 
exaggerated sensitiveness of her feeling 
and refrained from asking embarrass- 
ing questions as to theplans of Monsieur 
Charvet. 

Then we couldn’t help noticing the 
tension of her attitude whenever the 
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coach was due from Melun, bringing the 
mail. She would stand at the inn door 
watching the heavy vehicle as it creaked 
and lumbered over the rough cobble- 
stones of the winding street, her hands 
tightly clasped, her lips parted in a 
passionate expectancy. And as Ma- 
dame Roubaix, our patronne, distrib- 
uted the budget among her waiting 
guests, Francoise would fix a wide, hun- 
gry gaze upon each letter, not attempt- 
ing to disguise her bitter disappoint- 
ment when none fell to her share. 

At last a large square missive ad- 
dressed in splashy black writing was 
tossed into her hands. I, close beside 
her, saw the light that transfigured her 
face as she opened it. 

“Monsieur will be here tonight—to- 
night by the midnight coach,” she said 
in a singing voice of concentrated ec- 
stasy. ‘“‘This time, surely, he says. 
His portrait is finished; he is in Paris 
now.” 

Everybody knew it, at déjeuner, and 
everybody beamed in sympathy. For 
they were friendly, warm-hearted folk, 
these French painters, sharing one an- 
other’s joys and sorrows and purses, all 
in the same generous, irresponsible 
spirit. So with the announcement of 
Francoise’s news there was a general re- 
laxing of a rather over-strained atmos- 
pheric condition. Her utter content, 
her soft, subdued radiance, were con- 
tagious. We grew merry over our des- 
sert of Chasselas grapes and cream 
cheese, and when the genial gentleman 
next to Letitia rose to propose a toast 
to the coming of Monsieur Charvet all 
drank with a fervor that brought mist 
to the eyes of Francoise. Her hand 
shook as she lifted her glass. 

“Come with us,” I suggested. 
**You’re too restless to be alone. 
Yt going for a long walk, Letitia and 


It was a golden day of late Summer. 
Sunshine lay brooding over the dreamy 
earth, the hills above Franchard were 
purpling with heather bloom, pines 
lifted their feathery tops against a sky 
of unfathomable blue and scented the 
air with the balsam of their needles. 
A mild west wind tempered the heat, 
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and we walked briskly away from Bar- 
bizon into the forest, taking a by-path 
among the gnarled and twisted old 
oaks of the Bas-Bréau. 

Francoise slipped one hand through 
Letitia’s arm and held out the other to 
me in the winsome, caressing way she 
had. 

*“You have been such good friends to 
me; I shall not forget it!” 

‘But you mustn’t speak as if you in- 
tended to give us up because Monsieur 
Charvet is coming,” said Letitia. ‘‘We 
shall still be good friends, I hope, all of 
us. We mean to include him.” 

A flush overspread the French girl's 
face. She hesitated a moment. 

“IT must explain; his name is not 
Charvet. Charvet is my own name. 
We use it when we travel, for monsieur 
prefers to be incognito—” She broke 
off, looking helplessly from one to the 
other of her two good friends. 

I gazed straight before me, not sur- 
prised. But -Letitia, all candor and 
romance, still had no suspicion. 

“Incognito! How interesting! He 
must be very famous then—may we 
know hisrealname?”’ Thus she skated 
over thin ice in entire unconsciousness. 

**He is Gustave Laroque,” Francoise 
announced proudly, again at her ease. 
“He has a great picture at the Salon 
this year; he is decorated by the Legion 
of Honor; he has medals without num- 
ber. So you will readily see that the 
attention he attracts is sometimes em- 
barrassing—” 

“TI think it’s noble in him not to care 
for it,” said Letitia. ‘‘And what a 
tribute to you—that he should take 
your name!” 

** Yes—but here at Barbizon, quiet as 
it is, and among artists, he may be 
called Laroque.” And she had the re- 
lieved air of one who has clearly es- 
tablished a situation. 

We stopped to rest at the Caverne 
des Brigands, then, resuming our ramble 
through the narrower wood-paths, we 
succeeded in losing ourselves com- 
pletely in a tangle of verdure and 
mossy rocks. The sun was already 
low in the west and the coolness of 
evening was creeping into the air when 
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we finally emerged upon the broad 
Route de Paris which cuts across the 
forest. 

“T’ve lost my bearings, I haven’t the 
least idea how far we are from Bar- 
bizon,” I said, straining my eyes 
vainly for a guide-post. 

“There comes a cavalier: I will ask 
him.” 

Frangoise’s quick ears had caught 
the steady beat of hoofs on the hard, 
white road and she stepped forward to 
waylay the rider. A moment later he 
revealed himself as a young officer of 
artillery on a sinewy sorrel horse. 

At sight of her lifted hand he in- 
stantly drew rein and dismounted. A 
fair sample of his kind, I thought—slim, 
correct, elastic, his hair cropped en 
brosse, his mustache beautifully waxed 
and twisted up at the ends. They 
made a pretty picture, he and she. 
He stood holding his cap and quieting 
the nervous animal with a firm touch 
while he answered her question; she 
had taken off her hat and carried it 
swinging from her arm by its ribbons, 
so that the late sun-rays slanted 
across her upturned face and burnished 
her brown hair. He spoke deliber- 
ately; there was a soft boldness in his 
look as he evidently appraised every 
melting curve of the graceful figure be- 
fore him. 

“What a little tin soldier out of a 
box!” Letitia irreverently remarked 
in English as he rode away and we 
walked on in the opposite direction. 

“N’est-ce pas qu'il est gentil?” said 
Francoise, not understanding. 

When we reached the inn Letitia 
came to my room in search of the Salon 
catalogue. I stood looking over her 
shoulder as she eagerly turned the 
pages. Yes, there was the name: 


Laroque (Gustave), né a Paris—H. C. (Sre.) 
459—H _ dorée. ) 


“Oh, I remember it distinctly, don’t 


you? A florid bacchanalian thing— 
how we hated it!” 

In truth, the picture was not easy to 
forget. It was a brilliant example of 
audacious nudity in plein air, showing 
a woman’s figure lying at full length 
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in a forest glade. Sunlight fell in 
great splotches through the autumnal 
leafage upon her luminous flesh; her 
head was pillowed on one round arm; 
her hair, a rich auburn, streamed about 
her, mingling in billows of flame with 
the russet and gold of fallen leaves. 
Virile in brushwork, riotous in color, 
quivering with light and atmosphere, 
the picture had a brutal, magnetic 
strength, but of imagination and poetry 
it showed no trace. Evidently neither 
nature nor womanhood held any sug- 
gestion of mystery for Monsieur Gus- 
tave Laroque; they spoke to him in 
the plain language of sense. 

Letitia pushed the catalogue away 
with a sigh. 

“T’m sorry; I hoped he was a differ- 
ent kind. The man who painted that 
picture can’t understand anything so 
sensitive as she is. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he failed her, after all.” 

But the evening passed without any 
message of withdrawal from Laroque, 
and it seemed safe to assume that this 
time he meant to keep his word and 
was really on his way. The guests of 
the Golden Crown were wont to be 
early a-bed, and one by one they dis- 
appeared, bidding a cordial good night 
to the happy Francoise, who had de- 
clared her intention to wait in the 
court-yard until the arrival of the 
coach. 

Before closing my door for the night 
I stepped out on the balcony to give 
her a last glance. In the centre of the 
court, over-arched by a deep starlit sky, 
she had placed a table with a lamp, and 
there she sat in the warm circle of its 
light, her head bent over some sewing, 
at woman’s immemorial business of 
waiting the uncertain coming of man. 

I lay awake, thinking. At last I 
heard the coach rumbling over the un- 
even stones. It came to a halt at the 
inn door; voices sounded outside. I 
distinguished a full, deep masculine 
note, a quick footstep, then a soft, 
smothered cry of rapture. After that, 
silence. 

Of course we were all agog with 
curiosity to see the reunited pair, and 
no bride could have been more smilingly 
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conscious than Francoise when she in- 
troduced her companion vaguely as 
“‘monsieur,” leaving the choice of a 
surname, Charvet or Laroque, entirely 
to our own discretion. She wore a 
little feminine air of pleased ownership 
in a thing so robustly male. 

He was a superb animal, there was 
no doubt of that—tall, heavily built, 
with coarse curly black hair and full 
red lips parting loosely over handsome 
white teeth. He had a rough, careless 
ease of manner not devoid of charm, 
which sprang, we soon perceived, from 
an indestructible self-confidence. For 
he made not the slightest attempt to 
conceal his consciousness of his own 
superiority; from his pinnacle of easy 
mastery of his tools he could afford to 
look down with half-amused disdain 
upon the small laborious efforts of the 
artistic fraternity at the Inn of the 
Golden Crown. As for Letitia and 


me, his indifferent gaze rested upon us 
for only a moment, summed us up as 
Americans without consequence in our 
own world or any other, and passed us 
by. With Francoise he adopted a 
playful attitude, teasing her, pinching 


her ear, calling her ‘ Enfant—Fan- 
Fan,” and appearing to be highly di- 
verted by her too-evident devotion to 
himself. 

“‘Odious!” whispered Letitia. “How 
can she stand it? why doesn’t she as- 
sert herself?” 

But she had no thought of self- 
assertion; her little enslaved mind 
could conceive but one plan—to bind 
him to her by service and submission. 
She flushed with delight when he asked 
her to pose for him in the garden, 
and stood patiently for several hours 
against the weatherbeaten red door 
of an old well-house where the sun- 
shine filtered through clustering vines. 

When they came back into the court- 
yard it was plain that something had 
gone wrong. She was following him 
silently, her face somber. 

“‘A daub—impossible to make any- 
thing of it. A wasted morning!’’ was 
his curt reply to my amiable query. 
With a shrug he turned the canvas 
toward us, showing how he had al- 
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ready obliterated the first blocking-in 
of Frangoise’s face by two heavy 
streaks of dark paint. Then, whistling 
some café-chantant air, he sauntered 
carelessly away. 

Francoise stole up to me and laid her 
head against my shoulder. A tremor 
shook her whole frame. 

“He says I am not inspiring—to a 
painter. He is mad about color; he 
wants richness and warmth. I might 
do for a sculptor’s model, but he will 
never try to paint me again.” And 
she fled, burying her face in her hands. 

Then light broke upon Letitia. 

“TI see,’’ she said in a low voice. 
“You knew, all the time, I suppose—”’ 

“IT suspected it.” 

“And didn’t tell me for fear of 
shocking me? You were too con- 
siderate.”” Nevertheless she was 
shaken to the depths; her face quivered 
with emotion. “I’m glad I’ve found 
out—I don’t want things to be hidden 
from me. But oh, this is terrible—the 
humiliation of it!” 

The little drama, old as the world, 
yet forever new in poignancy, unfolded 
itself with startling rapidity. Gustave 
Laroque stayed only three days in Bar- 
bizon. His amused unconcern of the 
first day stiffened on the second into a 
cold, calculated disregard of Francoise. 
He became sullen, openly pitting his 
will against hers. What passed between 
them when alone together we could 
readily conjecture; on his part what 
studied resistance—on hers what ap- 
peals, what bitterness of reproach, what 
vain efforts to fan the flickering flame of 
his desire. We saw too much; it was 
painfully simple and elemental; weary 
man looking with pitiless eyes in which 
passion was dead upon persistent 
woman whose instinct and training left 
her no choice but to cling. It was not 
pleasant to watch his light ironic smile 
as he twisted his weapon in her heart- 
strings. She hid nothing, she was as 
free from self-consciousness in her 
agony as she had been in her joy; her 
face grew haggard under its coating of 
pink-tinted powder, her lids were 
swollen and her cheeks stained with 
tears. She was absorbed in her tragedy 
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and all the world might see it. Pride 
she had none. 

‘“‘Oh, doesn’t she know she’s taking 
the very worst way?’ wailed Letitia. 
“Of course men hate a woman who 
cries. And to let him see that she 
cares! Where’s her self-respect?” 

Where, indeed, poor little lady? 
That quality, had she ever possessed it, 
was completely overthrown in the 
battle she was waging, animated only 
by the fierce, primitive determination 
to keep the thing that belonged to her. 

In my hearing she uttered one heart- 
sick cry: 

“‘Only five years! And he told me 
in the beginning that it would be for- 
ever and ever!” 

Whether love or any higher feeling 
had part in this warfare, who could tell? 
Letitia firmly believed that it had. 
Openly, defiantly, she espoused the 
cause of Francoise, and from her ardent 
look it was clear that she felt she had 
discovered a mission. I could not find 
it in my heart to freeze the genial cur- 
rent of her sympathy by any chilling 
hint of worldly prudence. She was a 


Puritan, but a Puritan de nos jours, in 
whom the hereditary instinct survived 
asa universal tolerance, a large human- 


ity. Her appetite for the ethical was 
so devouring that it must needs seek 
substance even in such improbable 
material as the heart of a pretty model 
from a Montmartre studio. She talked 
hopefully to Francoise on high themes, 
the joy of independence and the blessed- 
ness of work. But the girl looked at 
her with vague, frightened eyes. 
“Work! Ah, mademoiselle, I am 
not like you—I do not love to work!” 
The third day Laroque left. He 
made no adieux; he stood in the door- 
way, his hands thrust into his pockets, 
whistling, while Léon, thevalet, strapped 
his luggage at the back of the coach. 
Then he swung himself into the seat by 
the driver and was carried away 
through the village and across the plain 
toward Melun and Paris, without a 
backward look. There was something 
peculiarly maddening in this disap- 
pearing vision of his broad, straight, 
competent back in its loose gray coat, 
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the thick crease of the sun-scorched 
neck showing above the collar and the 
careless tilt of the straw hat. What 
virility, energy, self-assurance! With 
a pang I thought of the smitten crea- 
ture he had left sobbing in a darkened 
room. 

Francoise did not appear at déjeuner. 
Letitia spent the afternoon alone with 
her, coming away with wet eyes. 

‘It’s wonderful,’’she breathed, ‘‘ won- 
derful to see a naked soul like that. So 
tender and faithful, made for love and 
home. She must be saved for it, she 
must!’’ 

“* And howdo you propose to go about 
saving her?”’ said I. 

“Ah, don’t be flippant! I shall do 
it even if I take her back to Massachu- 
setts with me—”’ 

**And establish her as nursery gover- 
ness in one of our best families, I sup- 
pose?”’ 

Letitia was silent; there were times 
when she seemed lacking in humor. 

“Forgive me, dear,” I begged hum- 
bly, “if I can’t quite see your charming 
protégée in the character of an efficient 
guide to the young.” 

“I’m only sorry you can’t take a 
different tone,” said she. 

But in the end the inexorable logic 
of events relieved Letitia of all respon- 
sibility. Rain fell during the night 
and the next morning heavy clouds 
hung over the village. The thatched 
roofs and trellised walls lost their color 
and faded into a dull monotone. Swal- 
lows wheeled and circled above the 
roofs, then swept in a long, low flight 
through the street, uttering their shrill 
cries. 

Decidedly the weather was too un- 
certain for sketching in the forest. I 
abandoned my usual work and devoted 
myself to writing letters indoors. Le- 
titia was at her studies in the room ad- 
joining mine. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken 
by a clangorous rush and roar, a clatter 
of hoofs and rattle of wheels. Into the 
street dashed a battery from the artil- 
lery school at Fontainebleau—guns and 
caissons, mounted men, a flash of blue 
and scarlet, all the dazzling pageantry 
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of Mars. Dogs began to bark, chick- 
ens cackled, mothers and children ran 
to see, in an instant the quiet village 
was alive with excitement. 

In the cavalcade, on his alezan, rode 
the young officer we had met in the 
forest, his eyes fixed upon the Inn of 
the Golden Crown. 

Francoise was at her window. I 
rubbed my eyes—could it be Francoise, 
that glowing image of beauty and joy? 
She leaned far out, dressed in a pale 
blue negligée which showed the white 
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column of her throat; her lips were 
artificially reddened; her eyes shot 
sparks; over her shoulders flowed the 
brown torrent of her hair touched here 
and there with flecks of gold by a shaft 
of sunlight breaking suddenly through 
the clouds. She lifted one hand, 
slowly, significantly, and I knew the 
invitation of her gesture was seen and 
understood. 

For the young officer turned, as 
Laroque had not done, for a long back- 
ward look. 


By 


LOVE 


The mighty ill—Spenser. 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


| 


F love be ill, 
If passion’s thrill 
Is of disease quintessence, 


May it be mine, 
O maid divine, 


To know no convalescence. 


And, by the bye, 
May you be nigh 
At all times, dear; for, curse me, 
It were no bliss 
To suffer this 
With you not here to nurse me! 


pti 


A NATURAL QUESTION 


BRUDDER SMATHERS—Muh wife and a-nudder lady done th’owed rocks 
at each udder for half-an-hour, yiste’d’y, an’ nobody was hurt. 


BruppDER Sacc—Bless muh soul! 


Wasn’t dar no bystandahs? 





““NON OMNIS MORIAR”’ 


By Harriet Gaylord 


R. MINOT OSBORN was an 
D early riser, not so much be- 
cause he was imbued with the 
hustling spirit of New York as because 
he had formed the habit in his boy- 
hood days on an up-State farm. Con- 
sequently at eight o’clock he had al- 
ready finished his breakfast and was 
reading the paper at his office desk, 
when a footman brought in the letters. 
Methodically he sorted them into four 
classes, business, ‘‘G. P.’s,” friends, un- 
known, and read them in exactly that 
order. Occasionally he stopped to 
make notes on his engagement pad and 
for his stenographer. The very last 
letter of all he regarded as the most 
unprepossessing. With a tolerant, 
whimsical, slightly bored expression on 
his keen face, he cut open the unquiet 
blue, heavily-scented envelope, and be- 
gan reading indifferently. Suddenly 
there was a contraction of arrested at- 
tention about the muscles of his mouth 
and eyes. He turned to see the signa- 
ture, only to find, as he had expected, 
that the letter was anonymous. Once, 
twice, he read it through carefully, and 
when at last he laid it down his face 
had grown gray and old. A sudden 
spasm of pain drew his hand instinct- 
ively to his heart. Quickly he opened 
a small bottle in the shallow front 
drawer of his desk and swallowed a 
tablet. Then he sat supporting his 
face in his hands till the physical agony 
had passed. His eyes, still dull with 
suffering, fell on the letterhead of his 
Office stationery— 


Dr. Minot Ossorn 
Dr. KEENE OSBORN 


—and his face was furrowed with 
thought. At last he looked up to the 
clock and touched the bell for his 
man. 

“Has Mr. Keene finished his break- 
fast?” he asked. 


“He is at the table now, sir.” 

“Ask him to come to me directly he 
has finished.” 

Once more he read the letter, and 
then sat thinking until his nephew, 
adopted son and partner entered the 
room. 

“Good morning, governor. Daw- 
son said you wanted to see me?” 

Keene Osborn was as stalwart and 
good-looking as his uncle. His face 
had much of the same strength and 
keenness, but its assurance was rather 
that of one whose way has been made 
easy than of one who has hewn out a 
pathway for himself. There were tell- 
tale lines about his eyes, not of the sort 
acquired by the expenditure of studi- 
ous midnight oil. All this Dr. Minot 
Osborn remarked before he spoke. 

“‘Good morning, Keene. Yes, I did 
want you. Sitdown,won’t you? You 
will be ready to go with me to the hos- 
pital at eleven for that big operation?’’ 

“Oh, yes.”” The young man’s face 
lighted with professional zeal. ‘“‘If that 
succeeds, governor, no doctor in town 
can impeach your attitude.” 

“And you are to assist me. 
hand steady? 
me.” 

Keene flushed. 

“I was up late last night doing fool- 
ish things, dad. But I’m perfectly fit.” 

“‘Doing foolish things?” repeated the 
older man. “Do you think you can 
afford it, Keene?” 

“TI hope I know my limit. That's 
the whole battle, you know.” 

“Yes, if one could be sure! I don’t 
want to preach, my boy. We've al- 
ways been comrades rather than uncle 
and nephew, father and son. I have be- 
lieved in you wholly and trusted you, 
haven’t I?” 

“Indeed you have! And sometimes 
I’ve been worthy of your trust and 
sometimes I haven’t. That’s the truth.” 
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Is your 
You look a bit seedy to 
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“Oh, I suppose so. From the van- 
tage ground of a physician’s fifty-eight 
years one sees human nature as it is. 
One doesn’t expect the impossible. 
Young blood is hot and temptations are 
many. But the point is just this—one 
must occasionally draw up sharply and 
analyze the situation. One must ask 
of his work, of his: pleasures, his re- 
laxations, dissipations if you will, the 
simple little question: ‘Is it worth 
while?” Time is tragically limited— 


one must throw overboard so much 
which is immaterial, even detrimental, 
in order to accomplish the work which 
Do I seem a prig to you, 


counts. 
Keene?” 

“Far from it, dad! You know I ad- 
mire you beyond anyone on earth.” 

“Oh,” protested Dr. Minot Osborn; 
“but there’s Margaret!” 

“No,” announced Keene, with grim 
incisiveness, “there isn’t Margaret any 
longer.” 

The older man looked at him in 
shocked surprise. 

“My boy! since when?” 

“A week ago.” 

“‘And you didn’t tell me?”’ 

“No. I—the truth is I didn’t want 
toexplain. Some time I will. Let us 
go back to what you were saying.” 

Dr. Osborn thought for a moment, 
then waved the matter aside. 

““We were speaking of your feeling 
for me, Keene. I am glad you do not 
think me a prig. I suppose I may 
claim some eminence as physicians go.” 

“Top notch of the whole bunch, 
dad!” interpolated Keene. 

“Very well,” smiled Dr. Osborn, 
“you are a prejudiced observer, but 
we'll let that pass. I am going to give 
you the secret of whatever success I 
may have attained. Here it is: I 
have always striven to follow my 
prompt instinct to eliminate the un- 
profitable. I’m not sure that that 
isn’t the secret of any man’s success.” 

“It’s well put, anyhow, dad. I 
shall not forget.” 

“Somehow,” the older man smiled 
with almost maternal affection at his 
nephew, “I’m feeling a bit anxious 
about you, Keene. We've been pecul- 
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iarly alone for twenty years, you and 
I, since your father and my wife died, 
You couldn’t be more to me if you were 
my own son. Now we are brother 
physicians and partners. I have al- 
ways tried to stand for what is highest 
in the profession. In the course of 
things I must die and leave the name 
and work to you. A physician is 
bound to put the best stuff he’s got in 
him into his work unless he’s a poltroon. 
We are scheduled for saving men’s 
bodies; it humbles me sometimes to 
realize that we do almost more for men’s 
souls. We've got to have in order to 
give; we’ve got to be before we can do. 
I think you realize this, Keene?”’ 

“I do, governor, when I stop to 
think. You are playing Hamlet to my 
conscience with a vengeance. ‘Thou 
turn’st mine eyes into my very soul!’”’ 

“T want to, Keene. When a man 
has lived for his work, has staked 
everything he is or hopes to be on the 
structure he has reared, it is unspeak- 
ably gratifying to be able to say, ‘I 
die, but my lifework lives on in my 
son! Non omnis moriar!’” 

Keene’s face was very serious, his 
uncle’s luminous. They gazed at each 
other until both the demand of the one 
and the vow of the other were regis- 
tered in high heaven. 

“You don’t need to speak, my boy,” 
said Dr. Osborn at last, gravely. ‘“‘It’s 
all right.” 

He moved in his chair and the tension 
of the interview was over. 

“By the way, Keene,” he said, “this 
has been in my mind to say to you for 
a long time, but it was precipitated this 
morning by an unpleasant commu- 
nication’’—he smiled deprecatingly— 
“from a highly scented individual. 
You’d better read it, I think, though 
the anonymous writer implored secrecy 
after the absurdity of her kind.” He 
raised the letter gingerly from his desk. 
“Really,” he went on, “I’m surprised 
you haven’t noticed the presence of this 
missive. ‘It smells to heaven!’” 

At sight of the blue envelope, 
Keene started and frowned. 

“Has she dared to write you, too, 
dad? Why, that’s the trouble with Mar- 
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garet. Shewroteher. It’s the spiteful 
revenge of a scorned woman—that’s 
all.” 

“Read it, please.” 

Keene flushed deeply as he obeyed, 
his uncle watching him closely mean: 
while. 

“That does put me in a nasty light, 
doesn’t it?” he declared grimly. ‘The 
worst of it is one can’t stop a woman’s 
tongue. If she were a man, I’d soon 
find a way.” 

“T think perhaps we have just de- 
cided on the best way possible,” said 
Dr. Osborn quietly. “At your age it 
is not hard to live down a past. How 
much of that is true, please?”’ 

“Most of it, though it’s put in the 
worst possible form for me.” 

“Even the gambling?” 

“Yes.” 

“How about knowing one’s limit?” 

“One has to exceed it sometimes at 
first, to find just where it lies, dad.” 

“Yes, that’s true. Have you found 
your bearings?”’ 

“I think you have shown them to 
me. The past is dead, I hope.” 

“Very well, my boy, I more than 
hope—I_ believe. Now how about 
Margaret?” 

Keene’s face set sternly. 

“Could anyone blame her?’ he 
asked. 

“No, I suppose not. 
be blamed if you acquiesce. It is only 
a small part of you which rioted so 
shamefully. You know and I know 
that you are a man! Margaret -is 
worth a good fight. She is young and 
therefore intolerant. Youth draws 
only sharp distinctions.” 

“Dad, you’re a brick! Think of 
your taking it like this. Most fathers 
would have rowed me out of the 
house.” 

Dr. Osborn smiled whimsically. 

“It’s all in having a sense of propor- 
tion. A man with a chin like yours is 
bound to win out. Have a talk with 
Margaret and get her to take you back 
on probation. It will flatter her youth- 
ful desire to be a reformer—and the 
love of a girl like that is no mean in- 
spiration for a man.” 


But you are to 
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“You're dead right, 
Keene gravely. 

“‘Good luck, then!”’ Dr.Osborn turned 
to his papers. Then he put out his 
hand and gripped Keene’s. ‘‘ We’ll meet 
at the hospital. I’d like you to be with 
the patient during the etherization.” 

“‘ All right, governor, and thank you!”’ 

Promptly at eleven Dr. Minot Os- 
born entered the operating theatre. 
The case had been widely heralded, 
and the marble tiers of seats were 
crowded with visiting physicians, stu- 
dents and nurses. Keene and two 
young internes were to assist him in 
performing an intricate and almost 
unprecedented operation, the only hope 
of saving the man’s life. The faces of 
the onlookers were correspondingly 
serious and intent. Dr. Osborn asked 
a question or two of the head nurse, 
then taking the record from an orderly 
and referring from time to time to the 
notes, he lectured on the previous his- 
tory of the case. 

The man was brought in and placed 
on the table. Keene took his position 
opposite his uncle. The older and 
younger physicians looked singularly 
alike in their sterile gowns, and with 
their faces aglow with professional zeal. 
Dr. Osborn lectured as he worked, until 
the critical point in the operation was 
reached. Then a breathless silence 
fell in the room, broken only by the 
drip of water and the sharp click of 
steel instruments. 

Just as Dr. Osborn raised his hand 
to make the final delicate incision on 
which the success of the operation de- 
pended, a sudden grayness spread over 
his face. He alone knew what that 
grayness involved. 

“Keene! quick!’’ he gasped, and 
held out his scalpel, then sank, an inert 
heap, on the floor. 

Keene’s voice broke the shocked, sus- 
pended silence, clear, calm, reassuring. 

“Take Dr. Osborn out at once and 
give him restoratives,’”’ he said to the 
orderlies. ‘‘Dr. Warren’’—he spoke 
to a physician in the audience—“ will 
you go to my uncle, please? Dr. 
Marshall’”’—to one of the internes— 
“‘you will assist me.” 


dad,”’ said 
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The pause in the operation was only 
one of seconds. Taking his uncle’s 
place instantly, controlling his nerves, 
forbidding heart or thoughts to follow 
that lifeless form, speaking as if noth- 
ing had happened when he found it 
necessary to explain his movements, the 
young doctor went on with his uncle’s 
work, displaying unbelievable skill and 
dexterity and holding the breathless, 
shocked interest of the spectators tense 
and absorbed. 

Only when the last stitch had been 
taken with every promise of success, 
the last bandage carefully applied, did 
a gasp of awful relief pass through the 
audience as if itcameinvoluntarilyfrom 
one heart. Keene drew a deep breath, 
flashed one stricken, awakening glance 
over their faces, then turned and hurried 
from the room. 

“Where is he?” he demanded. 

In silence an orderly pointed to the 
doctors’ dressing-room. At sight of 
him Dr. Warren and a nurse stepped 
outside and let Keene enter alone. 

The gray agony on the face of the 
man lying on the couch had passed, 
and Keene gazed down on the marble 
peace of his dead. 

When he came out again Dr. War- 
ren was waiting. Keene’s control was 
still perfect. 

“Did he regain consciousness?” he 
asked. 

“For one moment only. His eyes 
opened and when I leaned down to 
catch his words he whispered, ‘Keene 
—finish—work.’ I assured him you 
were going on with the operation. 
Then his heart ceased to beat.” 

The tears sprang to Keene’s eyes at 
last. 

“He meant more than that, Dr. 
Warren. How is it possible to finish 
the work of such as he?”’ 

Dr. Osborn’s own physician came 
hurrying down the corridor. 

“Where is he?” he also demanded. 

“Tt’s all over, Dr. Cameron,” said 
Keene quietly. “Why did you never 
warn me?” 

Dr. Cameron wrung the young man’s 
hand. 

“I wanted to, Keene,” he said, “but 
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your uncle wouldn’t hear of it. It has 
been impending for months. He’ 
wouldn’t have had it come otherwise 
than in the course of the day’s work, 
I think.” A gleam came in the old 
doctor’s eyes. “‘They tell me you 
finished the operation as if nothing had 
occurred, Keene.” 

“‘Of course.” 

“Then I don’t think your uncle had 
much to regret. You are a hero, sir!” 


““And you praise a man for being 
decent after living with that man for 
protested Keene re- 


twenty years!” 
proachfully. 

That night when everything had 
been done that could be done Keene 
sat in the library by the side of his dead, 
appraising the past, realizing the pres- 
ent, trying to focus the future. 

A footman entered silently with 
cards on his tray. 

“Are they waiting below?” asked 
Keene, after a surprised scrutiny. 

“Yes, Mr. Keene.” 

“‘T will come down.” 

When the door had closed he stood 
looking at the calm face. 

“It’s Margaret, dear old dad,’ he 
whispered. ‘‘She wouldn’t let me 
bear it alone. Aren’t you glad, gover- 
nor? Tell me!” 

Then he turned away and went down- 
stairs. 

Margaret’s father stood waiting in 
the hall below, and gripped Keene’s 
hand. 

“My boy,” he said, “I have no 
words to tell you how I sympathize 
with you, or how I admire your hero- 
ism today. Let Margaret speak for 
us both. She made me bring her to 
you.” He pointed to the reception- 
room door. “I'll step into the office 
and wait.” 

No words were spoken when Keene 
entered the room. Only Margaret 
came straight to his arms. 

Afterward when he came upstairs 
again he stood once more looking 
down at the magnificent marble face. 

“Tt’s all right, governor, all right!” 
he said. “I have Margaret and I have 
your wonderful life. You won’t alto- 
gether die!” 
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tiful volumes all printed from large new type. standard World History, for by knowing how other 

embellished with over 100 double page maps and countries than ours are governed, it gives us a 

plans, 700 full-page illustrations, many of which are better knowledge and higher appreciation of our own 

in colors, and over 5,000 pages of reading matter. system of government and makes us better citizens. 

This offer is made possibie by the failure of the publish- Before you decide to buy we invite you to examine 

ers, The Union Book Co.,of Chicago. Hundreds of sets of | this net tg in your own , ba for pa entire week 

this work have been sold at $56.00 cach, and they are worth | absolutely free of charge, and should you not want 

— aa r~ ee pean een the books after examination we will have them re- 

for 12 months. It is impossible to name a lower price for cash Lepr BY A Yoo m a = Fam 

in full, as this is less than half the publisher's price and is made and friends eee it. No better set of books could be 

enly to cheno out the Sow sematning este quieiiy. placed in the hands of children than this; it reads 

like a thrilling novel, and is in fact a complete 

connected History of every country, nation and 

people from the beginning of time to the present 

year; the greatest World History ever written and 
endorsed by scholars everywhere. 


E. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor of the University of 








The Editor of this Maga- Nebr.,saye: “Its educational value in the home is sure to 


zine has often thought of recom- 
mending the purchase of the 
Library of Universal History to 
our readers. And inasmuch as 
just note such a remark- 
able rock-bottom offer is made 
on a superb edition (with easy 
payments besides), I would cer- 
tainly urge every reader to 
write for these splendidly writ- 
ten, authoritative and beauti- 
fully illustrated books for free 
examination in your own home, 
without any expense or obliga- 
lion on your part to purchase. 


Net necessary to write a letter; 


just mail the Free Coupon Ba” 





be very great.” 

Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, says: “These vol- 
umes will be of immense service in etimulating history 
study in our country. It is a work of real genius.” 


You no obligation to us or any one else by 
making this request, you simply ask for a free ex- 
amination in your own home without paying any 
one anything, and remember you can send the books 
back at our experse, and remember, too, Fm bank- 
rupt rock-bottom price of $24.50 for this $56.00 
Library has been made possible only on account of 
the failure of the Union Book Co., thus necessitating 
a receiver's sale at a price which barely covers cost 
of paper and binding. 

e 
° 

Here is Our Offer: 2¢st write your 
on the coupon, cut out and send it to us and we will 
have this Library sent to you for free examination 

in your home for an entire week. If wanted, 

keep it on our special terms, if not return it 

at our expense. Use a postal or letter if you 

wish, but the free coupon will do.—Address 


AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS CORP’N 
Dept. A2, 240 Wabash Avenue, 





8.8. 6—08 


Without expense or obligation, I would like to examine a set 
of the Library of Universal History in my home free for a week, 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


Vibration Kills Disease 


This method of treatment is 
doing more for the banishment of 
disease and pain than all the medi- 
cines ever compounded. The three 
greatest natural curesare Vibra- 
tion, Faradic and L ic Elec 
trici now within the — of all. 

CURE OURSELE THE NATU- 

yee hrow away the 
poisonous drugs and opiates that 
undermineand weaken the system 
by their comms ul effects. Use 
Nature's reme ibration and 
Electricity. Send today for our 
free Book, ‘‘Health a auty,” 
and complete catalogue illustra- 
ting and describing the wonderful 


RED CROSS ELECTRIC 
VIBRATOR 


This marvelous instrument 
gives you the greatest natural 
qusee— Vieatieg and Electricity. 

complete Electric Massage 
vi ibrator and Medical Battery 
Outfit that will be the death-blow to poisonous, harmful drugs. 
To all readers of Smart Set we will send this wonderful Red Cross 
Electric Vibrator on absolute 


FREE TRIAL 


It will not cost you a cent to see it, examine it, feel its refreshing 
vibration. We want you to see for yourself what the Red Cross 
Vibrator is and what it will do—then if you do not wish to keep it 
return at our expense and the free trial will not cost you one penny 
and you. will be under no obligations whatever. With this wonder- 
ful Red Cross Vibrator you can cure yourself and all members of your 
family right in your own some—7ee can keep yourself healthy and 
happy—vigorous and well 


CURE THESE DISEASES AND 
MANY OTHERS 


Headache, Catarrh ia, Indi i Weak Rheuma- 
tism, Asthma, ats Earache, Weak Eyes, Nervous Debility, 
Constipation, Bright’s Disease, Heart Trouble, Deafness, Stomach 
Trouble, Skin Disease, Scalp Disease, etc. All these and dozens of 
other chronic and acute Geensee can be instantly relieved and per- 
manently cured by Vibration and Electricity. 


VIBRATING CHAIR 


Genuine Swedish Movement in Your Own 
Rocker. By a simple device any rocker can be 
ited Cre into a perfect vibrating chair with the 

ross Electric Vibrator—a chair equal in 
ery way to the vibrating chairs commonly sold 
for $75 to $100. You can have right in your own 
home the identical treatment that has cured 
thousands. Our Free Cat me 
tells you how the Red Cross 
brator guses disease and builds a 
the body to perfect, robust healt 
Send for thie catalogue today, then 
select the Vibrator you wish and 
it will be sent you on free trial with- 
out a cent from you—no obligations 
—returnable at our expense. 


60-Day Special Offer 


Lindstorm, Smith Sign the coupon, or send us your name 
Co., 253 Lasalle St and ct on postal or letter and we 
Dept. 1105, will send you free, “* Health 
Chicago, Illinois S A -, 60-day’ Specs Otter, during 
Without ob:igations on me please whic me the price of the 
send me apm 60-day re . Electric Vibrators will be cut almost in 
duced pric® offer, free Book, Health 3 half on our grand introductory pian. 
and Beauty, treatment of diseases Don’t delay, send to day for our /ree 
by vibration and electricity 4 book and 60-day Special Offer. Don’t put 
free trial offer. it ot—elgn the coupon or write us at 





LINDSTORM, SMITH CO., 
* 253 Lasalle St., 
Dept. 1105, 
Chicago. 











or Letter 
= 


This Trade-mark on every boz 


Every written message—the busi- 
ness communication, the personal 
letter, the social note—demands i's 
particular quality, style, shape and 
size of writing paper. 


WHITING 


Papers 


are superior papers—excelling in 
quality - finish—leading in 
_— and shapes. 

hiting is the name that signifies 
uality and correctness in papers 
a al correspondence purposes. 


When you think of writing, 
Think of WHITING. 
Obtainable from all the 
best stationers. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St, 























SMART SET 


é 
As Dainty as the 
Flowers Themselves 


ASK FOR 
Forty-seven-eleven. 
A perfect powder, 
possessing antiseptic 
qualities, and deli- 


cately perfumed 
with Rhine Violets. 


FERD. MULHENS, 


Cotocne 0/R. 


U. S. Branch 


MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK. 
———SOLD EVERYWHERE.————> 








Are 
You 

You can have as good a figure as 

any woman if you wear one of my 

Ewing Reducing Garments 

and you need not diet, take 

drugs, or tiresome exercises. 

I make the Ewing Hip and 

Abdominal Reducing Band, 

and the Ewing Bust Re- 

ducing Garment. They 

are beautifully made of 

light materials, lined with 

thin, medicated rubber, 

ventilated, cool, and 

comfortable to wear. 

No buckles, straps or steels. 

They will reduce you 4 to 14 inches 

the first time worn and without the 

slightest harm or inconvenience. I 

* make them to your measure to reduce 

just the parts you wish. Every gar- 

ment guaranteed. No corset can re- 

duce you permanently, and no other Reducing Garments 

are hygienic and comfortable—I know because I have 

tried them all. The Ewing Reducing Garments do not 

bind or distribute the flesh to other parts—they draw 

the fat completely away. The Ewing Hip and Abdominal 

ducer weighs only 5 oz. Sold and recommended by 

sleading dry goods stores in Chicago. Endorsed by 

nent Physicians and hundreds of men and women 

rs, 

Send 2-cent stamp for my illustrated booklet and measurement 
blanks. Don’t go a week longer without knowing what I can do for 
you. iety women, leading women of the stage, and men and 
women in all walks of life are my satished and grateful patrons 

ELIZABETH EWING 
Dept. D. P., 1000 Sheffield Avenue, Chicago 
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UNDERWEAR 


is unapproached for beauty, durability and ex- 
quisite finish. It pleases the dainty woman 
whatever her station. It is the one underwear 
of luxurious fit and permanent comfort at a 
moderate price. 

Carter’s Underwear is made, not in a city 
“piece-shop” but in a modern sunny factory in 
a New England village. It is an example of 
painstaking design and workmanship. Carter's 
is also sweet and wholesome—ready to wear the 
hour you buy it. 

The elegant long-staple cottons, wools and 
silks used in its manufacture are responsible for 
its acknowledged superiority. The demand for 
Carter’s increases daily, lean years or fat years. 
Wear it and you will understand why. 

“*There’s quality in every thread.”” 

Ask your dealer to show you these special 
grades: Women’s two-piece and Union Suits. 
No. 475 white lisle, No. 480 Sea Island mercer- 
ized. Men’s Union Suits, No. 575 white lisle, 
No. 580 Sea Island mercerized. If you cannot 
get Carter’s Underwear at the stores, write 
us and we will forward you samples. 

Made in Union Suits and two-piece suits for 
women and children. Union Suits for men. Also 
injants’ shirts and bands. 


For sale by nearly 
all first-class dealers. Look for 
Insist on the genuine. this 
Refuse all substitutes. 
Dept. Y 


Send for sample fabrics. Trade-Mark 


THE WM. CARTER CO., 
Needham Heights 
(Highlandville‘ 
MASS. 
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“On the Spot” 


ARNICA 


TQOTH SOAP 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic, preserves while it beau- 
tifies—sweetens the breath—hard- 
ens the gums—whitens the 

—a leading dentifrice for a 


Third of a Century 


The meta! pack- 
ageis the most 
convenient 

for travel 

or the home 

“Hi —no liquid 
7 or powder 








STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 
Ideal for sunburn, keeps the skin 
soft and smooth; nothing better 
for chaps, pimples, burns, bruises 
and all eruptions. The collaps- 
ible metal tube is convenient and 
unbreakable. If your dealer 
hasn't it, send to us. Sent post- 
paid for 25 Cents. 


Guaranteed under the Food 








THE celebrated French house 

of J. Simon has since 1861 
led the World in the manu- 
facture of toilet articles. They 
have prepared a dainty booklet 
on beauty hints which will be 
sent free on request. 


Creme Simon 


The famous skin preserver and beautifier 

Poudre Simon the powder for beauty or baby 
Creme Simon Soap softens, whitens and cleans. 
Samples of this trinity of beauty toakens wil bo eat 
free on receipt of 10c to pay 


MAISON J. SIMON & CIE, Room 405, 2 cut St. N.Y. 
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F iasnes wt 
BOATS AND MOTORS 


For further information examine our Stock, 


1626 Broadway, New York; 182 Milk St., Boston; 
182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit; 38 Delaware Ave., 
Camden, N. ji 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago; 321 
First Ave., South Seattle; or send 4 cents for 
Catalog No. 1 to 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., BOX T, MUSKEGON, MICH. 





By F. Ed. Spooner 


Winning automobile races with Louis Si 


the sensational winner of the Savannah 36) 


and the Briarcliff 240-mile races, is not ¢ 


stand play, but deadly, earnest work req 


attention purely to driving and not to the cr 
which fills the grandstands and surround 


course of any such race that is run. ¢ 


drives to win, takes his corners slowly, an 


careful as a rule. He takes only ne 
chances and guards against all inclinat 
break his neck, to break records and to n 
grand show for those watching the race. 
believes that the man first across the tape 
finish is the man who holds the honors and n 
man who creates a sensation at the start an 
fails to finish owing to car and tire trouble. 


ing, 
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Louis Strang, in a field of twenty two starters, wa 
a warm favorite and as a betting proposition was sir 
against a great many other good drivers in a grand 
That he repeated and after gaining the victory at S 
won the great 240-mile Briarcliff race, defeating sever 


at Savannah and twenty-one others at Briarcliff, is a: 


of history. Strang was perhaps as much surprised 
others, but the youngster, for he is but a lad, mis 
studied it all out and might have discovered thx 
for his great victory had he been sodisposed. Hewont 
test by level-headed work, meritorious driving and t 
the possession of a good, reliable car entered by a 
owner, Mr. John W. Tyson, who had long owned t! 
This car, made in Italy, Possessed a great reputat 
January, and with its speedy victory at Sav annal 
speedier victory in Italy recently, it now gains cre 


pebiey through its work over the great Tow bere rC 


hat this circuit was not quite as straight as a_ « 
was claimed before the start, and its tortuous windi 
came ever more hazardous when the cars travele 
them at sixty or more miles an hour. 


hardly 
ly one 
:nah, 
thers 
atter 
were 


t have 


reason 


The first annual race for the Briarcliff trophy was run 


24th, in Westchester County, New York, over a course 
ed with so many turns that the drivers were forced t 
their speed every nine seconds, and in 360 miles rour 
or more turns, little or big as the case might be. Twer 
cars competed, starting in the early morning while a 
still hovering over portions of the course, and comp! 
journey along about noon. Louis Strang in his Is 
won the contest, traveling 360 miles in 5 hours 14: 
13 1-5 seconds, and Cedrino was second, in 5 hours 21: 
05 3-5 seconds. Both the winner and the second ma 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


While Rock 


‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


Fvoniest Book of the year, “Richard's Poor Almanack,”’ beautifully bound and illustrated, sent for 10c. Address, 
White B Flatiron Building, N. Y. 











HERE THEY ARE AT LAST 
GLOGAVUV’S 
Regulator Alcohol-Gas Stoves 

$ 3 .50 








Express 


“ =<} Be Can do everything and more than a gas or coal stove does, 

The Month » < Indispensable for » boarders, travellers, 

of Roses ‘ 4 nursery, sickroom, ing or boati Useful in 100 other 

; ® calls for special complexion ways, especially where gas is undesirable or unobtainable. 

wa safeguards, to insure a summer of Burn odorless, smokeless, wickless, and form no soot. 

perfect skin condition and comfort. | Cannot explode, can be _—+~— to aw yg Con. 

. %o Borate . sume per hour but 2c. worth Denature cohol, which 1s 

Mennen Ss ey Toilet Powder cheapest now. Will boil quart water in 7 minutes. Easily 

dafter bathing, keepstheskinsmoothandhealthy, @ taken apart and cleaned. 

vents Prickly Heat, (Chafing and Sunburn, insur- No. 375. Single burner: Capacity of reservoir 1 pin 

much coveted “‘browning”’ without burning. burns one filling 5 to 6 hours with moderate flames and A 

having it is delightful, | hours with full flames. Weight 4 Ibs. 50 











r protection the gennine is put up in non-refillable boxes 


ox x that Lox,” with Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed No. 475. Double burner: Twice as efficient and has 
od and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


wap aes lags Pande TB double the capacity as No. 375. Either one or both of the 
bein o 7 burners can be used at the same time. 
“Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. i 


en's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the ERither stove heavy nickeled $1.50 more. 
ent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. hipped express prepaid anywhere U. S., Canada, Mexico 
Mennen's Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental ~~ No samples or Cuba on receipt of price. 
Mennen's Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) ‘ Beware of dangerous imitations; genuine carries our name 


GLOGAU & CO., sunnixc: CHICAGO. 


Specially prepared for the nursery 














YOU CAN EAS N IAMOND OR WATCH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. Send for our beautiful descriptive 
a pt lly wy hatever you select therefrom we send on approval. If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 
8 equal monthly payments. Yourcredit is good. Our prices the lowest. We give a guarantee of value and quality. 
THE as, eK ABLE ORIGIN AL, DIAMOND | As a good investment nothing is safer than a Diamond. It increases 
AN TCH CREDIT HOUSE, in value 10 to 20% annually. Write today for descriptive cata- 
mm BR0S.& CO. Dept. F . A to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. | logue, containing 1, 500 illustrations: it’sfree. Do it now. 


V ‘ THE HOLDER /S FILLED BYTHE a — 

LAIRS NOSAK SELF FILLING PATD SUCTION OF THIS PEN CAP ountain Fens 

or you wil get 

ld muzzle loaders! The obsolete kind that you disjoint and squirt ink in to fill. Get the pen that fills by suction of the Pen 

Cap without opening. THERE IS ONLY ONE. BLAIR’S NOSAK SELF-FILLING, others have decaying Rubber Sacks or 

inside mechanism. Blair’s Nosak holds 76 drops of ink. Others hold only 15 to 25. The Ink Safe-Guard prevents leaking or 

splitting of the cap. The split feed insures a steady flow of ink. The Adjustable Cap Clip prevents rolling or loss of the pen. B, = 

inconvenient and pate screw pen-section and glass and rubber filler abolished. Prices with No. 1 Gold Pen $2.00; 2, $ $ 
3, $3.00; 4, $4.00; 5, $5.00. Insured mail 8c. more. Muzzle loaders at half-price to close out. é 

BLAIR’S S EOUNTFAIN PEN CO., 6 John St., N. Y. Suite 262. Get Agency. Established 1885. 
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TRANSPARENT 
NEW AND DIFFERENT 


Dress Insuranece:—Any damage resulting to garments 
from use of an imperfect Nalad Shield will be paid for. 
Can be sterilized, and washed and ironed. 

Sold by leading dealers, 

Sample pair sent on receipt of 26e. 
C. E. CONOVER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
2 3 101 Franklin Street 


& NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LSS snt®y 








EVERY BOTTLE OF GENUINE 


COATES PLYMOUTH GIN 


BEARS THIS LABEL 


ORIGINAL 


PLYMOUTH 
DRY GIN 





Italian cars, the winner an Isotta made in Milan an 
a Fiat made in Turin. Strang, an American, wo; 
of Italy, and Cedrino, an Italian, was beaten. = t 
fore gained sterling honors from the contest, 

the winner and third, fourth and several other pla 

To the victor belongs the spoils and the victory 
and his mechanic, J. B. Marquise, gave rewards of 
of dollars and honors far greater, inasmuch as the 
were at once in demand for the Grand Prix race 
race of France,to be held in July on the Diep; 
The pair could not drive a foreign car and Ameri 
in their having taken over an American car, the 7 
the French race. 

It would not be right to say that winning races \ 
Strang, who is more than ever in the public eye 
his second great victory, is business, for he may ; 
again. There are so very many drivers in the wor 
good ones, some European, some American and ¢ 
every clime. The element of luck enters the fie] 
mobile racing from the moment the starter says ‘ 
very many things are likely to happen, so many | 
that will waste the precious minutes that me 
perhaps or loss perhaps. Strang credits his mex 
saving those minutes which meant victory to } 
quise did not ask Strang to stop the car for brak 
but while the car was traveling along over the r 
Marquise climbed down on the runboard and, lying 
tightened the brakes which had worn out throu; 
application rounding the innumerable turns. Ax, 
came loose and Marquise climbed down with a ja 
his teeth, and while the car bounded along over 
mocks and leaped trom thank-you-mum to thank 
the daring mechanic tightened that strap. A st 
of these repairs might have lost to the winner th: 
moments which, gathered in by the daring of 
brought ultimate victory. True, Strang did not « 
speed, preferring to take a long chance and fight 
premacy, providing it was necessary to fight. 
headed way of figuring out the proposition was 
after the race, but during the first lap of the contest 
condemnation on his head from many interested 
from his fellow competitors. Starting fourth, thr 

>k of the first driver, Sartori, two minutes | 
great Cedrino and one minute behind Herbert I 
won one of the Savannah races, Strang went right 
lead. The course was foggy and driving at great 
dangerous for some, but not so much so to Strar 
great knowledge of the course. Having lived or 
for weeks where others enjoyed acomparatively f 
training, the young American was better posted ar 
knowledge gave him the advantage. He caught | 
then Sartori near East View, and then Cedrin 
Pleasantville turn, after which the course was cle 
Hard driving added a few minutes to the score, ar 


with a perfect running car and little likelihood of ti: 


owing to every turn being negotiated easily, the ra 
with average care. 

It must be understood, in speaking of this gre 
that a good car, safe tires and a great head ar 
with any driver. Strang was taught a lesson at 
through what might be termed an accident. H 
Isotta driver also, met with misfortune while trai: 
Savannah race, and Mr. Tyson loaned Strang ar 
Mr. C. M. Hamilton toreplace Harding and his« 
who had started preparation for the Briarcliff race 
on the ground, took the trip to the South, determi 
no chances and to reserve his car for the more im; 
With no opportunity for training at Savannah h« 
the face of predictions that he would never con 
These predictions came from a general reputati 
lessness enjoyed, but not deserved altogether, by 
ster. With a promise to be careful he made tl 
run, turning corners at a ridiculously slow speed a 
the speed only in the stretches. With never a st 
count of tire trouble, which is usually caused by 
turnings of the corners, he gained the lead quite « 
contest and then increased that lead to- very ne 
winning a great victory. The experience was va 
the Savannah winner started in the Briarcliff, « 
first to gain the lead in that first lap and then to 
Savannah policy, holding his car in at the corners 
it out only in the straights. When his averag: 
miles per hour is considered he made wonderful 
few, if any, had thought better than forty mile 
would be made. With about ninety turns in ‘ 
high speed was a question at all times and Strang 
assertion that in some stretches he reached eighty 
per hour,a seemingly impossible feat, and yet a 
was practically necessary to make the average. 

Of the twenty-two cars that started in the ; 
eighteen were still running when the race finished, 
markable record, and in addition to the five cre 
having finished there were eleven who were run 
last lap and one other car still running. Only tw: 
actually gone wrong in the contest, a record ne\ 
known in such a contest, 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


GRAND VIEW 
HOTEL 


LAKE ®LACID, N. Y. - - ADIRONDACKS 


itor. Private baths. 400 acres 





t and stream. Golf, canoeing, 
.dirondack attractions. No hay : 
Booklet. DESIGNED TO BE WORN 


No mosquitoes. 
THOS. E. PARKES WITH KNEE DRAWERS 


289 Fourth Ave., New York eer — 
ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 











17 — 
OVE LETTERS OF A LIAR 
In gracefui poaling ond ardeut eptation, an American girl NO METAL TOUCHES 

iswooed by an American man. These “Letters” are a THE LEG 
se aaiat ‘ok can compare with the style and cleverness Made with the Celebrated 
po ast, mis ; TR sonsantest of hours in reading these 


sSTTERS . " 
onlin pr ed on thick deckle-edge paper, and bound in 
Aexible imitation leather 
PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTPAID 


Ess Ess Publishing Co., 
452 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. , CUSHION RUBBER BUTTON 
CLASP 


VIORI HINE, RA Of your Haberdasher or sample 


pair on receipt of 25c, 





Opium and Drink Habits. No Mystery—No Decep- 
tion. Positively safe and easy home treatment. Continue y) GEO, FROST CO. 
regular business. Newest booklet gives the plain truth in | Sole Makers, Boston 

regard to drug treatment. Write for it today. Sealed 


booklet and sample free on request. | = GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND ~ 
DR. K. F. PURDY, Suite 58, Mitchell Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


The Electric Washer 
and Wringer 


Y= can now have your washings done by electricity. 

















The 1900 Electric Washer Outfit (Washer, Wringer and Motor com- 

plete) does all the heavy work of washing and wrings out the clothes. 

Any electric light current furnishes the power needed. You connect 
up the washer the same way you put an electric light globe into its socket. 
Then all there is to do to start the washer is—turn on the electricity. The 
motion of the tub (driven by the electricity) and the water and soap in the tub 
wash the clothes clean. Washing is done quicker and easier, and more thor- 
oughly and economically this way than ever before. 














Servants will stay contented—laundry bills will be saved—clothes will last twice as 
long—where there is a 1900 Electric Washer to do the washing. 

These washers save so much work and worry and trouble, that they sell themselves. 
This is the way of it— 

We ship you an Electric Washer and prepay the freight. 

Use the washer a month. Wash your linens and laces—wash your blankets and 
quilts—wash your rugs. 

Then—when the month is up, if you are not convinced the washer is all we say— 
don’t keep it. Tell us you don’t want the washer and that will settle the matter. We 
won't charge anything for the use you have had of it. 

This is the only washer outfit that does all the drudgery of the washing—washes and 
wrings clothes—saves them from wear and tear—and keeps your servants contented. 
oti Book tells how our washers are made and how they work. Send for this 

jay. 

Don't mortgage oar pleasure in life to dread of wash-day and wash-day troubles 
with servants. the Fo Electric Washer and Wringer taoulter our wash-day 

urden—save your clothes and money, and keep your servants conten! 

Writeefor our Washer Book at once. Address— 


The 1900 Washer Co., 3118 Henry Street, Binghamton, N.Y. (It you live in 
Canada, write to the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont.) ] 
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DEAFNESS CURED aa40i 
By New Discovery Ala rtinique 
BR i nd : me | Broadway & 33d Street 


that deafness NEW YORK 
can be cured.”’ PAUL L. PINKERTON, - - Manager 
—Dr. Guy Clif- 


66 . 
ford Powell. A Hotel in the 
Heart of things 
The secret of how to use the mysterious and invisible | 
nature forces for the cure of Deafness and Head Noises 


has at last been discovered by the famous Physician- Pre-eminent among New York 
Noises disappear as if by magic under the use of this new || Hotels for the excellence of its 
from Deafness and Heed Noises full information how | Cuisine, service and appoint- 
icy have bes Sah, 'waateared fee deemaes” tg || Ments. Highest standard of ac- 
marvelous Treatment is so simple, natural and certain commodations at moderate rates 


that you will wonder why it was not discovered before. 
Investigators are astonished and cured patients themselves 
marvel at the quick results. Any deaf person can have CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. 

full information how to be cured quickly and cured to WALTER S. GILSON, V. Pres. 
stay cured at home without investing a cent. Write 


to-day to Dr. Guy Clifford Powell, 943 Bank Bldg., Peoria, s : 
Til, and get full information of this new and wonderful Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel, N 


<5 HAVE YOU HERNIA? 


In any form? Have you tried various appliances and other methods without success? 

You have no right to be discouraged before you've used Stuart’s Plaster-Pads, no matter 

xe. how severe the trouble may be. The Plaster-Pads are as different from any other hernia treat: 

ment as is night from day. Being self-adhesive, there is no undue pressure, No straps, buckles, or obnoxious 

——- Can" t slip. Can’ tchafe. Binding Guarantee in every case. Not a temporary make-shift; gives 

ting results! Easy to oon GART PL ssible endorsements. Write atonce for free “Trial 

Ria of Treatment” and valuable Book. ART PL TER-PAD CO., Block 106 ST. LOUIS, MO, 
L OF 7 REATME 












































A Sth ma [IMprove your APPEARANCE 


and difficult breathing positively relieved at once by 
the Dr. Seth Barnes Formula, a safe, sure prescription A finely developed figure can be acquired and 


that has been used in private practice for 12 years. Our < 
Free 36-hour Trial Treatment sent for 10c. to cover mail- pat by our — —— . phys ” 
ing case and postage. DR. SETH BARNES CO., Room education. We guarantee this system to incr: 
809, 32 Union Square, N. Y. the height from 1 to 3 inches and develop a 


strong, symmetrical figure within three mor 


AGENTS. 326 4 WEEK EASWLY MADE SELUNG OUR Cer methods ae original and the results | 

3 Pillow Tops, Stereo Views, Portraits and astound ‘anyone who gives the course a trial. 
Frames. Largest picture house on earth. No capital re- Price of complete System, $1.00. Circulars free. 
quired. 30 days’ credit. SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE FREE. 


FRANK W. WILLIAMS CO., 1279 TAYLOR ST., CHICAGO. Address: LIFE CULTURE CO. 
DEPT. 9. - - - - = WOOSTER, (OHIO. 


GOLD DREDGING IN ALASKA 


“Her Beauty Lies In Sparkling Eyes” 10,000 acres tested gold-bearing gravel. Richest »lacers 
Absolutely harmless. Nota drug to be known. Stock 20 cents. Par $1.00. Installments. -hovld 
dropped in the eye, but a lotion — ay $10 for every dollar invested. Illustrated pr: -pectus 
outside the eyelid. Produces longer lashes PREE. Yukon Basin Gold ‘Dredging Ce., _ Dept. 72, Kansas ‘ity, Me. 


y and permanently increases the dark, liquid 


sparkling effect of the eyes. Used exten-; b 7 A N x LAT! E D Fi R E Ni Cc H N OVE LS, 
sively by leaders of society and the stage. 2 “ 
Retonse week eves and improves sight. Pilty - (some illustrated), Actress’ Photos. Catalogue, 
? a . © 
Garroil Uhe sical ‘Go., Dept. H. « Endlanapolis, Ind. with samples, 25 cents. Letter postage, 5 cents. 


A. DESAILLE, 20 Rue de la Michodiere, Paris. 





























SMART SET ADVERTISER 


The “Direct Method” 


Features which have distinguished 
Dr. Richardson and his 
Sanitarium: 


The discovery of certain toxines (poisons) in 
stagnant circulation (Varicocele) which cause 
nervous diseases. 

Originating and perfecting the Electro-Chemic 
treatment for removing these poisons from the 
system 

Development of the ‘‘ Direct Method’’ for treat- 
ing nervous diseases without round-about 
drugging. 

Founded the first Sanitarium for the treatment 
of Varicocele, Associated Pelvic and Reflex 
Nervous Diseases. 

Proved that sanitarium treatment can be given 
tothe most delicate man without danger. 

Administers treatment by special method which 
is absolutely free from pain. 

Established a reputation for maintaining the 
highest standard of scientific Medical Ad- 
vapcement. 


Sanitarium Treatment for Men 


Vital force in men furnishes vigor and dash. Vital 
force surrounds the owner with an atmosphere that 
brushes away every obstacle and commands success 
in every undertaking. Under the stress of nervous 
diseases vital force diminishes wonderfully and _re- 
turns equally quick when the cause is removed. 

If you are not strong, healthy, and enjoying life, 
there is a cause for your trouble. Before you can be 
a well and happy man the cause must be removed. 
Ninety per cent of sick men suffer from stagnant cir- 
culation. Government statistical reports show that 
one man in ten suffers from Varicocele, a special 
stagnated condition of the blood. 

My discovery of Toxines (poison) in nerve cells ex- 
plains the prevalence of Neurasthenia or nervous 
breakdown. ‘Tired brains—lack of vim and vigor— 
are due to presence of poisons in stagnated blood. 

My “Direct Method” of Sanitarium treatment for 
Varicocele, Associated Pelvic and Reflex 
Nervous Diseases eliminates poisons from the sys- 
tem and assures a permanent and speedy cure. It is 
free from danger to the most delicate. My lifelong 
study has been the cause and cure of nervous diseases 
in men. I have solved the problem. My discovery of 
Toxines (poisons) in stagnant circulation explains why 
Varicocele and Nervo-Vital diseases were not cured by 
the old time drugging and cutting methods. 

Kidney, Liver, Bladder and Prostatic diseases 
are cured by removing the poisons that result from 
stagnant circulation. 

My special treatment absorbs obstructions. 

Paralysis and serious forms of Rheumatism are 
curable after these poisons have been removed. 

Heart, as well as Stomach trouble are in many 
cases caused by these poisons. 

Ten years ago I established a Sanitarium which was 
the first in the world especially equipped for the treat- 
ment of Varicocele and Associated Pelvic and Reflex 
Nervous Diseases. 

Visitors are always welcome at the Sanitarium. 

To the sick man who consults me I will give a care- 
ful, thorough examination, explaining the true cause 
of his troubles. After my correct diagnosis it only 
takes a few days for me to personally administer the 
successful treatment. 

Even if you cannot call on me at once you would 
not only be interested in, but benefited by, a careful 

reading of my scientific publications. 

Enclose ten cents if sealed package is desired. 

My books are free, but will be sent only to the man 
who writes me a complete history of his case, giving 
every symptom that annoys him. Ask any direct 


’ question that you desire my professional opinion upon. 


D. D. RICHARDSON, M. D., 20 East Adams Street, Special Carrier 112 CHICAGO 
To insure prompt attention always write special carrier’s number 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


PETER’S 


Original Milk Chocolate 


Always maintains the highest 
standard of purity and quality, 


and you never grow tired of 


Gaba PETER 


“THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHOCOLATE” 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
78 Hudson Street, New York 

















Do You HEAR Well? 


—The — Electrophone =: sre Deaf or Partially TreTED IN YOUR OWN HOME") 


Deaf, may now be 


Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month’s trial of the Stolz Electrophone in their own 
~~ homes on payment of a small deposit. This is important, for a trial always proves even to the 
most skeptical that at last, in the Electrophone, a perfect hearing appliance has been produced. 
. eee Consequently by this plan the selection of the one completely satisfactory hearing aid is made e ay 
3 > ond oe ge ys qa! r drums, trumpets, horns, fans, speaking tubes and such ol 
‘ashion and in m any cases harmful things, are no longer necessary or desirable to the deaf since 
a perfection of the Electrophone. This new invention isa tiny electric telephone (U. S. Patents 
Nos. t ). It fits directly on the ear, and is worn with much less publicity even than 
eye-glasses one (see cut). Its purpose is to magnify sound waves and throw them directly on the 
hearing nerves. This it does the instant it is applied, causing an astonishing difference in the 
clearness and loudness of all sounds. With the iostocsbone in place the deaf man or woman 
can walk the streets. mingle with strangers, and visit the play, lecture or sermon with plessure and 
profit, aljle to hear all ordinary sounds without strain or discomfort as naturally as an unaffected 
time. 6 The Epctsephene © overcomes the inner buzzing and roaring ear noises and, at the same 
, gives the hearing parts a constant and delicate curative treatment. It exercises the deaf ear 
© passage of electric sound vibrations, so that after a reasonable time most Electrophone users 
that their natural unaided hearing has become as good _as ever. 


Elactropnome in wae, shone What Two Business Men Say 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., Chicago. shout directly into my ear to make me hear anything. With it I could 
Gentlemen:—I am pleased to say that the Electrophone is very at once hear any person speaking in an ordinary tone fifteen or twenty 
satisfactory. Being small in size and great in hearing qualities makes feet away. Now, after using the Eleetrophone eight months, use &@ 
it preferable to om, 3 I pessmnnene it to all — who have defective improved my natural hearing that I can hear an ordinary toned voice 
hearing. HOYT, Wholesale Groc six to ten feet away without it. It isa wonderful instrument and as 
Michigan Ave. aad River St., Chicago. there are so many worthiess instruments on the market I will show 
—— my appreciation to you by answering all inquiries from dou\tful im 

THE STOLZ ELECTROPHONE co. vestigators. bog 4 truly yours, 
Geat :—Betore “Electrophone” people had to M. W. BENJAMIN, 5953 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Write or Call for Free Particulars 


a or call on us at one for particulars of our personal test on deposit offer. At the same time we will mail or ; a 
ree booklet and a list o » HT and well satisfied users of the Electrophone in Chicago and elsewhere, _ 


j poy and who will endorse our statements and answer inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to inve=tigate 
Address or call (call if you Sa I 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO. prssscipus, po mrANCHOFPOESS e it 
887 Stewart Building, Chicago Seattle, Wash. Des Moines, Ia. Toronto, On! . Ca. 


ena 
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Everwear Sox are not just the com- 
on guaranteed sox—the kind that are 
ld to you in a “ half-hearted-he-might- 
ing-them-back ” sort of away. When 
u buy Everwear Sox you get the kind 
at are not only guaranteed to wear, 
it you are absolutely assured of six 
mths of sock comfort, without a hole, 
) or tear. 

BECAUSE they are made to stand 
e nox. They are made right and 
ade good of the very finest, softest and 
rongest Egyptian yarn. They are 
it to fit and feel comfortable. There 
not a seam in them. They will not 
retch, shrink or fade and will look as 
od and feel as good after six months 
washing and wearing as when new. 


Start today with sock comfort and 
< security Ask your dealer for, and 
ton having, EVERWEAR. 

just-as-good” kind or ‘cheap imi- 
ns" If he doesn't handle 


ir, send us his name with the price, 


Refuse 
Ever- 


ting color and size desired, and we 
1 send them to you express prepaid. 
for our interesting booklet “An 


rwear Yarn.” It’s free 


“verwear Hosiery Co. 
ept. 22 ==. Milwaukee, Wis. 


6 Pairs 
Guaranteed 
6 Months 


SO 





Everwezr Men’s Sox are made in 
light and medium weight, in black, black 
with white feet, blue, steel gray, and 
light and dark tan. Women’s hosiery 
in black, black with white feet and tan. 

Put up in boxes of six pairs—one size 
in a box—assorted colors if desired— 
$2.00 a box. 

We also make a men’s light weight, 
silk lisle in the following colors—black, 
blue, light and dark gray, tan, and cham- 
pagne, $3.00 per box of six pairs, covered 
by the same positive guarantee. 

A signed and numbered guarantee 
coupon goes with each pair. Remem- 
ber this guarantee is absolute. If the 
slightest hole, rip or tear develops within 
six months, you get a new pair, FREE. 
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Whenever you say it-Wherever you hear it— 


Remember 


&y 
io - 

For vacation days and the matchless joys of the great outdoors, Premo is the cam: 
cameras 

Because Premo means the lightest and most compact of all cameras—the simpk 
load and operate in existence. Important advantages these; yes, and worthy of close 
tigation. 

Go to the dealer’s or get catalogue, and you'll find every one of them very real. 
find, too, that there are over fifty different styles and sizes of Premos to choose from, at 


from $2.00 to over $200.00. 


And you'll find many that use films or plates with equal facility; others designed fo 
exclusively. 
All offer the choice of development by.Tray or Tank system. Here are a few: 


Premo Junior, $2.00 Film Premo No. 3, $18.00 Pocket Premo C, $12.00 Filmplate Premo, $ 
Premoette, $5.00 Premograph, $10.( 00 Pony Premo No 2, $14.00 Pony Premo No 
Film Premo No. 1, $10.00 Premograph No. 2, $20.00 Star Premo, $22.50 Premo Supreme, $ 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
15 South Street - - ROCHESTER, N 
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Chocolate Creams and Peanuts 
Would Keep You Alive, says 
Prof. Olsen. 


Made of the best Brist 
vy 3acks, by skilled brusl 
Professor JOHN C. OLSEN, Ph. D., 4 La _— = 
United States Food and Drug Inspection VY §/ Uf, ' rid ss 
Chemist, in his lecture on ‘‘ Pure Foods and : 
their Preparation,’?’ among other things 
saic; “‘It was shown that two-thirds of a 
pouad of peanuts and two-thirds of a pound 
of chocolate creams contain sufficient nour- 
ishment to feed an adult twenty-four hours, 
A diet of this kind would not be expensive 
compared with the cost of other foods.’’ 





WE HAVE IT! 
DUPONT 
ON EVERY BRUSH 


Eat * 


FRE 
BRI Su nook 


hoose, hou 
te mm t properly 
care fory Se 


For Health & Strength pour addres 


PARIS, BEAUVAIS LONLON 


For Sale Everywhere New York Office, 26-28 Washington Place 











have been established over 65 YEARS. By 
tem of payments every family in moderate 
~~ stances can own a VOSE piano. We take o! 
» ments in exchange and deliver the new 
your home free of expense. 
Write fee qenteeme D and explanations. 
VOSE @& SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mas 


, 


hove 





